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Preface 


The presence of the Albanians in southeastern Europe has been 
documented for about a thousand years now, but their roots go 
back much further into the mists of antiquity. Originally a small 
herding community in the most inaccessible reaches of the 
Balkans, the Albanians grew and spread their settlements 
throughout the southwest of the peninsula. With time, as well as 
with innate vigour, unconscious persistence and much luck, they 
came to take their place among the nation states of Europe. 

Even today, however, as the twenty-first century dawns, 
the term ‘nation state of Europe” is perhaps inappropriate for the 
Albanians. Their life and their culture are those of a developing 
country, of a Third World nation struggling for survival in every 
sense of the word. In material terms, they have been deprived of 
all but the bare essentials needed to stay alive. Indeed, the 
historical, political, economic and cultural development of the 
Albanians has been so arduous that those who know them well, 
can do little but marvel at how they have managed to survive as 
a people at all. 

Only in one sense have the Albanians been rich. Their 
traditional folk culture, which evolved over the centuries in 
relative isolation, offers a surprising wealth of elements. Yet this 
culture, without a knowledge of which the Balkans cannot be 
fathomed at all, remains little known in the Western world, even 
among ethnographers and anthropologists specialising in the 
Balkans. The present work endeavours to fill this gap, however 
modestly. 
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The essence of this Dictionary of Albanian religion, 
mythology and folk culture are beliefs. It focuses to a large extent 
on figures of Albanian mythology, religious beliefs, religious 
communities, orders and sects which have been present in 
Albania, saints and holy men and women who have had an 
impact upon Albanian beliefs, cult sanctuaries, calendar feasts, 
rituals and popular superstitions. Closely related to the world of 
beliefs and superstitions are what we may describe in general 
terms as folk customs. These, too, are given ample space, as are 
a number of entries on other cultural particularities with marginal 
links to the above - matters as diverse as birth, marriage and 
funeral customs, sexual mores, blood feuding and the institutions 
of Albanian customary law. Most aspects of folk culture 
unrelated to beliefs and customs, such as folk music. art and 
material culture have been excluded. It is difficult, however, in 
such a book to set exact “terms of reference,” i.e. to establish 
precise boundaries for what constitutes folk culture and what 
does not. The approach taken within this general framework has 
been eclectic rather than one of strict delimitation. 

The Dictionary of Albanian religion, mythology and folk 
culture records and makes available for the first time a broad 
range of information unknown or little-known in the West. 
Indeed much of it has been lost to the present-day Albanians 
themselves. As such, it can serve as a basic work of reference for 
readers and scholars from a number of fields. Wherever possible. 
extensive bibliographical data have been provided to facilitate 
further investigation. 

Albanian folk culture is in a curious dichotomy at the 
moment. On the one hand, as mentioned above, it is extremely 
rich, particularly since for decades, indeed for centuries. the 
Albanians have lived in isolation from the rest of Europe. Their 
traditional culture, comprising many perhaps unique elements 
and beliefs, is still a goldmine for ethnographers and 
anthropologists. In some senses Albania is a living museum of 
the past. In the mountains of the north, for instance, one still 
finds clear remnants of a tribal culture and society which has 
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maintained strong patriarchal values and indeed many of the 
heroic proclivities of centuries past. 

On the other hand, folk culture in Albania is now, sadly, 
extremely poor, consciously impoverished as it was by half a 
century of Stalinist dictatorship. The communist regime vyhich 
held sway in the then People's Socialist Republic of Albania 
(1944-1990), strove vvith all its energy and might to create the 
‘new Socialist man” and thereby destroyed everything in its path. 
Under the rule of Enver Hoxha (1908-1985) all pre-Marxist 
beliefs and customs vvere thought to challenge and threaten the 
construction of socialism and the power of the Party, and were 
consequently, for the most part at least, eradicated from the 
minds, hearts and souls of the Albanian people. As a direct result 
of the Stalinist dictatorship, very few individuals in Albania 
today know anything about their own popular traditions, e.g. 
about Albanian mythology or about religion and beliefs. 
However, much of what has been lost in Albania has fortunately 
been preserved in the more traditional cultures of the Albanian 
communities in Kosova (Kosovo) and western Macedonia. Some 
archaic elements have also been retained over the centuries in the 
old Albanian settlements of southern Italy and Greece. 

It is high time, at any rate, for this traditional folk culture 
to be investigated thoroughly before it is gone forever. Some 
achievements have been made over the years by native Albanian 
scholars who have recorded, catalogued and published significant 
works, in particular at the Albanological Institute in Prishtina and 
the Institute of Folk Culture in Tirana. Yet much remains to be 
done. If the present volume can contribute to arousing an interest 
in this field or in Albanian culture in general, its primary aim will 
have been achieved. 

It remains for me to thank the many individuals, from 
scholars and specialists to Albanian herdsmen and farmers, who 
have contributed their knowledge, ideas, time and interest to this 
project. For assistance of a very concrete nature I would mention 
in particular Heinz Bothien (Frauenfeld), Bardhyl Demiraj 
(Bonn), Arthur Liolin (Boston), Abdurrahim Myftiu (Tirana), 
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Ioan Pelushi (Korga) and Frances Trix (Ann Arbor). 

The drafting of this book began in the early months of 
1998, at a time when the uprising of 1997 had already destroyed 
much of the fabric of society and popular culture in Albania, 
causing, among other things, a further mass exodus of the 
highland tribes to the urban settlements along the coast. It was 
also a time when foreign hegemony, with its perverse strategy of 
ethnic cleansing and blind hatred, was endeavouring to wipe out 
the age-old and yet fragile Albanian culture of Kosova, a time 
when genocide in the Balkans was once again rearing its ugly 
head. 

For the Albanians, hardship and deprivation have always 
been part of life. One can only hope that the long-suffering 
people of Albania and Kosova will once again arise and, with 
their traditional vigour, overcome the current unspeakable 
calamities. 


Olzheim/Eifel, Germany ROBERT ELSIE 
February 2000 
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Aa 


Abaz Aliu. cf. Abbas Ali. 


Abbas Ali. Muslim holy man. Abbas Ali, Alb. Abaz Aliu, Arabic 
‘Ali Abbas, lies buried in a tyrbe (mausoleum) on the southern 
peak of Mount Tomor (q.v.) and is venerated there by pilgrims. 
His tyrbe, constructed in 1620, later became a Bektashi (q.v.) 
pilgrimage site, being a few hundred metres above the Bektashi 
tekke there, which was built in 1916 and is presently headed by 
Baba Shabani. The site is visited by the faithful every year from 
August 20-25 when animals are slaughtered in sacrifice. 
According to one legend, Abbas Ali is said to have been the half- 
brother of Hasan and Husein and to have come from Arabia on a 
white horse to save the country from the barbarians. He is 
supposed to have spent five days on Mount Tomor before 
departing to live on Mount Olympus. He returns to Tomor every 
year for five days, hence the August pilgrimage. The Bektashi 
poet Naim bey Frashéri (1846-1900) mentions the saint in a 
poem: “Abbas Ali took over Tomor / he came to live with us / 
Albania was no longer afflicted / for God came to love it" (Luleté 
e verësë, 1890). Another Bektashi legend has it that Haji 
Bektash, seeing Christian pilgrims climb Mount Tomor on 
August 15, the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (q.v.). journeyed 
to Kerbela in Iraq to exhume an arm bone from the grave of 
Abbas Ali, and hurled it up to the peak of Mount Tomor in order 
to consecrate the mountain as Abbas Ali's second grave. The 
name Abbas Ali, who is identified in the Christian tradition with 
Saint Elias (q.v.), is still invoked by the local inhabitants in the 
expression, “Baba Abazi” 
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cf. F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 93; J. Swire 1937, p. 251-253, 
M. Hasluck 1939b; O. Myderrizi 1957, p. 191-198; N. Clayer 
1990, p. 164, 409-411; M. Tirta 19964: J. Bulo 1997. 


Abdullah Baba. Bektashi holy man venerated at the former 
tekke of Alipostivan in Përmet. Many men in the region still bear 
the first name Abdullah. 

cf. F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 544. 


Abe. Figure of Albanian mythology. This being, Alb. abe, def. 
abja, related to Alb. aba, def. abdja “coarse woollen material or 
cloak’ from Turk. aba ‘cloak of stout coarse woollen cloth,” is 
envisaged as a female ghost or phantom wearing the garment in 
question. 


Aga Ymer. Legendary figure of northern Albanian oral 
literature, known in southern Albania as Ymer Ago, among the 
Italo-Albanians as Konstandini i Vogélith “Little Constantine’ 
and in Greek Akritic verse as AWOT@VTIVOS O uikpóg. Aga 
Ymer of the Muslim tradition and Little Constantine of the 
Byzantine-Greek tradition evince the motif of reunification of 
husband and wife in Albanian folklore, as did Homer s Ulysses 
in the literature of ancient Greece. In the tale “Aga Ymer of 
Ulcinj, Y mer sets off for war the day after his marriage. Upon 
his departure, he exacts a promise from his wife to remain 
faithful to him for nine years and nine days, i.e. before marrying 
again. Captured by the enemy and languishing for years in 
prison, Aga Ymer has a dream which he recounts to the King's 
daughter. Here is an extract in a prose rendering: 

“I dreamt I saw my home, blackened and in ruins. My father 
was dead and forgotten, my mother was blind. I saw my wife, too. She 
was about to remarry. I had only spent one night with her. The next day 
I had received orders to go to war. | fought and was taken prisoner. We 
had sworn to be faithful to one another and my wife promised to wait 
nine years and nine days for my return. The nine years have since passed 
and now the nine days are running their course. I beg of you, daughter of 
the king, ask your father’s permission to release me for a few days. I will 
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go home, see my vvife and return faithfully to this dungeon.” “I can ask 
him, Aga Ymer, but as you know, my father the king is demanding nine 
purses of silver for your release.” “But where, oh where, can I find the 
nine purses of silver, daughter of the king? I have been a prisoner for 
nine years now." “If I release you, Aga Ymer, what will you give me as 
a pledge that you will return?" “I give you my word of honour, daughter 
of the king!" Since the king's daughter knew that Aga Ymer was an 
Albanian and would rather die than break his word of honour, she said to 
him, “Rise, Aga Ymer, and saddle the bay horse. You may spend three 
days in Ulcinj."... The king had not seen or heard of Aga Y mer for some 
time. When he inquired about Aga Ymer, he was told that his own 
daughter had released the prisoner, but that he would return. The king 
summoned his daughter forthwith and asked her," What has happened to 
my prisoner Aga Ymer?" “I let him go, father," she replied, “He had to 
see his wife because she was about to marry someone else. But he gave 
me his word of honour that he would return within three days. Today is 
the last day and he will return." The king was enraged and cried, ^No, he 
will not. He has deceived you. He will never return!" and gave orders 
for his daughter to be beheaded. “Wait until dark, father,” the daughter 
implored him, “Aga Ymer will return. He will not break his word." “He 
will never come back," countered the king. “Once they escape from 
prison, they never return. They are like birds in a cage. When the door is 
opened, they are gone forever." ^He will return. He gave me his word of 
honour,” insisted the king’s daughter. “A word of honour is nothing but 
a word, my daughter, and words are soon gone with the wind. Even 
kings break their word." 

But at that very moment, a horseman appeared on the horizon, 
approaching swiftly. Soon at the gates of the fortress, he dismounted 
from his sweating horse and greeted the king's daughter! "I gave you my 
word and I have returned. I was once your prisoner and now I am your 
prisoner again." The king looked down upon him in amazement and 
declared, “Aga Ymer, you are an honest man indeed. You have kept 
your word of honour and you shall now be released!" He then turned to 
his guards and gave orders, “Release Aga Ymer and his nine 
companions, and let them depart wherever they wish." 


cf. E. Cabej 1938, 1980; R. Elsie 1994, p. 185-190. 


Ahmadi order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect. Missionaries of 
the Ahmadi sect were active in Albania before the Second World 
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War. From 1936 to ca. 1939, they published a periodical called 
Drita “The Light,” which was a monthly supplement connected to 
the periodical The Light of Lahore, now in Pakistan. In October 
1939, two Albanian students studying at the al-Azhar University 
of Cairo were expelled for being members of the Ahmadi sect. 
Little else is known about their activities in Albania. 

cf. A. Popovic & G. Veinstein 1986, p. 66. 


Ali tokës. cf. Snakes. 


Alexander, Saint. Christian saint and martyr. Saint Alexander. 
Alb. Shën Llesh or Shën Llezhdér, was a Roman soldier martyred 
at the time of the Emperor Maximian (r. 286-305 A.D.) and is 
mentioned in the canon of the Roman mass. In the early 
seventeenth century there were at least nine Catholic churches in 
Albania dedicated to him, including places of worship on the 
banks of the Mat river, in Balëz MM recorded in 1416. Kukës 
KU, Përcëllesh TR, Tërbaç EL, and Selishta etc. as well as on the 
peak of Mount Kruja. With the coming of Islam (q.v.) and 
Bektashism (q.v.), the latter site was later transformed into the 
tekke of Sari Sallték (q.v.). The best known church of Saint 
Alexander was at the famed abbey of Orosh in Mirdita. In the 
Middle Ages, people from as far as Dubrovnik came to Orosh on 
pilgrimage. According to the Orbis Seraphicus in 1682: 

The abbey is famous in the region and many great Albanian and 
Serb families have enriched it with precious gifts. The remains of Saint 
Alexander, a Roman soldier who was decapitated under Maximian. are 
preserved there, as is a piece of the True Cross. The latter is enclosed in 
a silver shrine left to the care of the priest. All the other riches have been 
lost with the exception of a casket encrusted in gold. a silver cross and 
two chalices. The rest has been stolen by the Turks or by wicked 
Christians, or has perished in the course of time (p. 408). 

It was custom in Orosh in the nineteenth century. before 
the animals were driven up to their summer pastures in the 
mountains, to have them blessed by the abbot of the church with 
the relics of Saint Alexander. The body of the saint and two 
fifteenth-century processional crosses were still preserved at the 
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abbey in Orosh in a jewelled casket at the end of the nineteenth 
century, but were then apparently destroyed by fire. Saint 
Alexander's feast day, May 13, was observed throughout 
Mirdita. 

cf. M. von Sufflay 1916, p. 263, 273-274: F. Nopcsa, Religidse 
Anschauungen; F. Cordignano 1934: H. Matrod 1924, p. 18; 
G. Valentini 1944, p. 181: M. Tirta 1973a, p. 95; P. Bartl 1996. 


Ali. cf. Doruntina. 
Ali Abbas. cf. Abbas Ali. 


Ali Baba Horasani. Bektashi holy man buried and venerated at 
the rekke of Fushë Kruja. Ali Baba stemmed from Khorasan in 
Central Asia and died in 1562. 
cf. F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 550. 


Ali Day. Popular custom in Kosova. Ali Day, Alb. Aligjyni, 
from Turk. Ali günü, was marked by Muslims and Christians in 
Kosova on August 2 as a midsummer feast. On this day, as on 
August 22. the faithful used to make a pilgrimage to one of the 
graves of Sari Sallték (q.v.) on Mount Pashtrik (q.v.). The feast is 
said to commemorate the Muslim imam Ali, though the Christian 
prophet Elias (q.v.), in his capacity as a god of thunder and 
lightening, also plays a role. There are, at any rate, always hopes 
for rain on Ali Day. It was said that at noon, Ali turned into Elias. 
Thus, the Muslims held their Ali Day celebrations in the morning 
and the Orthodox celebrated the feast in the afternoon. Ali Day is 
no longer observed by the Kosova Albanians, being identified 
more with the Orthodox Slavs and Muslim Bosnians. Up until the 
1980s, however, there were still old people in Kosova who took 
the morning off from work on Ali Day. 

cf. U. Xhemaj 1988, p. 16. 


Ali Dost Dede. Muslim holy man venerated in Gjirokastra. 
Turkish traveller Evliya Çelebi, who visited southern Albania in 
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1670, reported that the tomb of Ali Dost Dede, situated in the 
courtyard of the Tekke Mosque, was one of the foremost 
pilgrimage sites of Gjirokastra. He recounts the following legend: 

When Ali Dost Dede died, the whole population of Gjirokastra, 
convinced that he had expired of the plague, took to the hills and the 
villages in the countryside, leaving the blessed body of the great saint 
unburied in his cell for forty days and forty nights. Later, some of the 
citizens returned from the countryside and ventured to open the door of 
the cell. What should they see but the corpse of Ali Dost lying there, 
pointed in the direction of Mecca, and the blessed body was still warm 
and fresh. All the populace ofthe province marvelled at this fact. Certain 
generous benefactors prepared the corpse for burial. While they were 
completing the ritual cleansing of the body, they noticed the words "Ali 
Dost" (Ali the Friend) inscribed by some divine quill on a portion of red 
flesh on the saint's chest. The whole population marvelled at this 
wonder and washed and buried the saint in the courtyard of the Tekke 
Mosque to the accompaniment of prayers and incantations. Even today, 
people come from all parts to visit the site. May God hold his memory in 
esteem (Seyahatname VIII, 354b-355a). 

The Tekke Mosque itself was rebuilt in 1732-1733 (1145 
A.H.) and was still standing in 1967. It was then demolished by 


the communist authorities, however, and nothing remains of it or 
of the tomb of Ali Dost Dede. 
cf. R. Dankoff & R. Elsie 2000, p. 81. 


Ali günü. cf. Ali Day. 

Alia, Gjergj Elez. cf. Gjergj Elez Alia. 

Aligjyni. cf. Ali Day. 

All Saints’ Day. Popular custom. All Saints? Day. November 1. 
vvas marked by visits to the graves of deceased relatives. Food 
and drink were placed on the gravestones and then given as alms 


to the poor. 
cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen. 
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Angelina, Saint. Orthodox saint. Angelina of Kruja, Alb. 
Angjelina e Krujës, vvas the daughter of the Albanian prince 
Gjergj Arianiti. She was also the sister-in-law of Scanderbeg 
(q.v.), being the sister of his vvife Donika Arianiti. Angelina vvas 
married to the Serb despot Stephan Brankovich, son of George 
Brankovich, and both the blind Stephan and Angelina fled to 
Albania and then on to Italy in the vvake of the Turkish invasion. 
After the death of her husband in Udine in 1485, Angelina 
returned to Serbia where her son George became Despot 
(r. 1486-1496). She thereupon retired to the monastery of 
Krushedol where she died at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. She lies buried there with her husband and her sons. 
Angelina of Kruja is venerated as a saint in the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. Her feast day is July 30 or December 10. 

cf. N. Velimirović 1985-1986, 3, p. 128, 4, p. 309. 


Angjelina e Krujës. cf. Angelina, Saint. 
Ankth. cf. Makth. 


Anmalfrosh. Figure of Italo-Albanian mythology. This 
ferocious being is known to the Albanians of Calabria and Sicily. 
The term Alb. anmalfrosh, def. anmalfroshi, is derived from the 
Ital. animale feroce ‘wild beast.’ 


Annunciation, feast of the. Christian feast. The feast of the 
Annunciation commemorates the day on which the Archangel 
Gabriel announced to the Virgin Mary that she would give birth 
to Jesus. In Albania, it was observed both by the northern 
Catholics, who called it Zonja Nunciatë “Our Lady of the 
Annunciation,’ and by the Orthodox, who knew it as Ungjillëzimi 
or by the Greek term Evangelizmoi, Alb. Vangjelizmoi. It is also 
commonly known as Bell day, Alb. dita e këmborëve or dita e 
zileve, as this was the time of year for the children to go out vvith 
bells and drive avvay snakes, as they do in Greece and Serbia. 
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The feast of the Annunciation is celebrated on March 25 
according to the vvestern calendar and on April 7 according to the 
eastern calendar used in Kosova and Macedonia. The Muslims 
celebrate Nevruz (q.v.) at the same time of year. 

The main Orthodox church in Tirana is called the 
Cathedral of the Annunciation, Alb. Katedralja e Ungjillëzimit. 
There vvas also an early seventeenth-century Church of the 
Annunciation in Karpen KJ. 

Among the Albanian Orthodox of Reka e Epërme 
(Republic of Macedonia), this feast day is known by its Slavic 
name of Bllagovesti and is observed there by the Orthodox and 
Muslims alike. Housewives go out at sunrise and fill their water 
jugs at the village fountain, adding sugar. a silver coin and basil 
flowers. The jugs are first taken to church and later brought 
home, where the ‘sleeping water’ is drunk by all members of the 
family. In the afternoon, a festive gathering is held in a nearby 
meadow. Unmarried maidens, singing songs and dressed up in 
their finest costumes, place rings in the meadow and bite through 
them into the grass. The grass torn off with their teeth is placed 
in jugs with the holy water and is given to the farm animals to 
ensure reproduction. As over Christmas (q.v.). the fruit trees are 
bound with straw at this time of year and threatened with an axe 
to make sure that they produce a good crop. 
cf. F. Cordignano 1934. p. 261, 263: E. Selimi-Osmani 1997. 
p. 52-55; Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 60. 


Anthia, Saint. Christian saint. Mother of Saint Eleutherius 
(q.v.). According to legend, Anthia, martyr of Messina and 
Illyria, was converted to Christianity (q.v.) bv the disciples of the 
Apostle Paul (q.v.) in Rome. It is assumed that she lived in Vlora 
for some time with her son, who was bishop of Illyria. and was 
subsequently martvred with him in her native Rome around the 
year 117-120 A.D. during an anti-Christian campaign under the 
Emperor Hadrian (r. 117-138 A.D.). Her feast day is April 18. 
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Anthony, Saint. Catholic saint. Saint Anthony of Padua (1195- 
1231), Alb. Shën Ndou, Shën Nou or Shnou, was a Franciscan 
missionary born in Lisbon. He was a great preacher and 
influential teacher, and is thus counted among the doctors of the 
Church. His shrine in Padua is venerated by pilgrims from many 
countries. The cult of Saint Anthony was late in spreading to 
Albania. Of the some 275 Catholic churches recorded by Fulvio 
Cordignano (1887-1951) which are known to have existed in 
Albania in the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, 
not a single one was dedicated to Saint Anthony of Padua, 
although there was a church in Boks SH devoted to an Anthony, 
Bishop of Ohrid (r. 449-458), and the ruins of a church of Saint 
Anthony on Cape Rodoni. It was no doubt under the influence of 
nineteenth-century Franciscan missionaries from Italy and of the 
subsequent ubiquitous statues of him in Catholic churches that 
Anthony of Padua first became widely known in northern 
Albania. His cult grew rapidly in the nineteenth century and he 
soon became the patron saint of some of the Catholic highland 
tribes there. During the first half of the twentieth century, many 
Albanian Catholics made the long pilgrimage by boat and 
overland to northern Italy to visit the shrine of Saint Anthony in 
Padua. He is revered by the Catholics of Mirdita in particular at 
the sanctuary of Saint Anthony near Lac. Even under communist 
rule when religion had been officially abolished, people 
continued to flock in droves to this church of Saint Anthony on 
the mountain above the town of Lac. Indeed their numbers were 
so embarrassingly high that the communist authorities often 
blocked the road leading to the sanctuary and hassled the 
pilgrims to drive them away. During the final years of the 
dictatorship, the government was finally obliged to report on 
such pilgrimages in the press, doing so with bitter lament. 
Pilgrims, including a good number of Muslims, climb the 
mountain at Lac and usually remain at the site for three days. 
Saint Anthony is invoked by the Mirditans in the exclamatory 
expression, “O zoti Shnanou!” His feast day is June 13, although 
he is also commemorated in some regions (Plan SH for instance) 
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on January 16 and by the Orthodox on January 17. 
cf. Jeta e Scna Nnout... 1908. 


April 1. cf. April Fool’s day. 

April 2. cf. Nettles day. 

April 3. cf. Stone day. 

April 4. cf. Nicetas, Saint. 

April 7. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 

April 18. cf. Anthia, Saint; Eleutherius, Saint. 

April 23. cf. George, Saint, Therinus, Saint. 

April 25. cf. Mark, Saint. 

April 26. cf. Mary, Saint. 

April 30. cf. Donat, Saint. 

April Fool”s day. Popular custom. As in many other countries. 
April Fool's day on April 1, known in Alb. as dita e gënjeshtrave 
"day of lies,’ is marked in Albania by pranks and mischief. 
Arap. Figure of Albanian mythology. The term. Alb. arap. def. 
arapi, Gheg harap ‘moor, is derived from the word " Arab." The 
arap is a figure also to be encountered in Turkey and in the other 
Balkan countries, ~ Rom. arap, harap. He is black or 
dark-skinned and is usually evil, though he is also capable of 
doing good. The arap is said to have no penis and his soul houses 
in distant Çinamaçin. In the folk tale “The stirrup moor,” Alb. 


Arap Uzengjia. the arap removes his black skin to reveal. 
beneath it, the Earthly Beauty (q.v.). Here is an extract: 


Arap 13 


On their way, they saw an inn in the distance. The stallion said 
to the youth, “Do you see that inn? An Arap lives there who always sets 
a table at the roadside, but no one stops to eat there because they are all 
afraid of him. His table is made of gold and so are the dishes, the plates, 
the spoons and the forks. You won't even see that much gold at the 
king's table. Now," continued the stallion, *we are getting closer to the 
inn. When we approach the table, you get off and have something to eat. 
But you'll have to be quick and get back onto me right away because the 
Arap owns a mare that is swifter than any stallion on earth. Look, over 
there is someone selling hides. Buy five buffalo hides and cover my 
body with them, and put the saddle on top of them." The youth did as 
the stallion had told him. He went over to the tanner, bought the hides, 
put them on the stallion and rode to the inn. There he found the table, 
got off and had something to eat. The Arap went over to the window and 
asked, "Who is down there?" The youth continued eating and gave no 
reply. 

Then the Arap went out and mounted his mare. The youth 
finished eating and jumped onto his stallion. When the Arap's horse 
passed through the entrance to the inn, it neighed and the whole place 
was transformed into a lake. The youth's stallion and the mare were 
suddenly up to their bellies in water. The mare immediately set upon the 
stallion and the stallion upon the mare. The mare bit into the stallion and 
ripped off a whole buffalo hide in one piece. The stallion bit into the 
mare and broke one of her ribs. By the time the five buffalo hides had 
been torn off, the stallion and the mare were both exhausted. All the 
mare's ribs had been broken and the two weary horses fell to the ground. 
The Arap and the youth then continued the fight with their swords. But 
no matter how often they struck one another, neither one was ever 
wounded. After the sword-fight, they wrestled with their bare hands, but 
neither of them could win. When they got tired and had no energy left at 
all, the Arap said, “You are very strong indeed. Let us become brothers. 
I have seen the whole world, but I have never encountered a boy like 
you." The youth replied, “All right, let us become brothers, although I 
don't really trust you yet." So the Arap gave his word and they trusted 
one another. 

The Arap took the youth with him and they went back into the 
inn. The black man, as it turned out, however, was not really an Arap, 
but the Earthly Beauty. When they entered the inn, the Arap went into 
another room to make coffee. There he took off his black skin and 
became the Earthly Beauty he actually was. When he brought the coffee 
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in, he shook hands with everyone and vvelcomed them. The people there 
saw the beautiful girl serving them and began to tremble. The girl then 
vvent back into the other room, put the black skin on again, and returned 
as the Arap, saying to the king's son, “Did you see my sister who 
brought you the coffee?" “Yes, I did," said the youth. The Arap 
continued, “I would like you to have her for your wife.” “All right, PH 
take her,” said the king's son, “but first I must find the daughter of the 
king of the jinns. Then I'll come back to get your sister.” And so they 
agreed and exchanged rings. The Arap then proclaimed, “It is | who am 
the girl." He took off his black skin and everyone could see that he was 
indeed the beautiful maiden (H. Pedersen 1895, p. 39-40). 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 480-481: R. Elsie 1994, p. 60-75. 


Ardenica. Orthodox monastery on a hilltop between Fier and 
Lushnja. Ardenica, Gk. Apdevovoa, is one of the most 
important monasteries and pilgrimage sites of Central Albania. It 
was visited by pilgrims, Christian and Muslim alike. because of 
a miracle-working spring. The pilgrims, mosily women. would 
drink the holy water in the hope of being cured of their illnesses. 
Surrounded by lofty cypress trees. the monastery of Ardenica 
was originally founded in the thirteenth or fourteenth centurv. It 
received many precious gifts from pilgrims over the vears and 
developed into one of the most splendid monasteries in all of 
Albania. The church in the inner courtyard of the monastery. 
completed in 1743, is devoted to the Virgin Mary (q.v.). It was 
here in the fifteenth century that Scanderbeg (q.v.) and Donika 
Arianiti are said to have been married. 


Ashqiti. Figure of southern Albanian mythology. This monster. 
Alb. ashqiti, def. ashqitiu, known to Gjirokastra, is related to the 
Greek word @OKNTIGC ‘ascetic, loner.’ 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 466. 


Ashura. Bektashi and Shiite feast marking the end of the ten 
day fasting period of matem (q.v.). Ashura, Alb. ushure, def. 
ashuréja, or hashuré, def. hashuréja, is the high point of the 
Bektashi calendar, commemorating the suffering and death of 
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Imam Husein, grandson ofthe Prophet Mohammed, at Kerbela in 
Iraq. Religious ceremonies are held in the rekkes with 
lamentations or mersiye, and then silent prayers. Visitors are 
traditionally treated to a bowl of Ashura pudding, made of 
cracked wheat, sugar, dried fruit, crushed nuts and cinnamon all 
cooked together. On this occasion the faithful were wont to 
invoke Imam Husein and to curse the Yazidi, i.e. the children of 
Muaviya, Alb. Mavi, who murdered Caliph Ali's two sons. 

cf. N. Clayer 1990, p. 85; H. Norris 1993, p. 171-173; F. Trix 
1993a. 


Asim Baba. Bektashi holy man. Seyyid Muhammad Asim Baba 
(d. 1796) was a holy man who is said to have stemmed from the 
house of the Prophet. He received his training as a Bektashi at the 
mother house in Haci Bektas in Anatolia and was sent as a baba 
to Albania in 1778 to spread Bektashism. In 1780 he founded a 
Bektashi rekke in Gjirokastra, thus laying the foundations for the 
Bektashi movement in Albania. Among his disciples vvere Ali 
Baba Horasani (q.v.) of Kruja and Arshi Baba (d. 1621) of 
Gjirokastra. Asim Baba vvas buried in a tyrbe (mausoleum) near 
the tekke in 1796. From his death to 1944, the rekke was run by a 
total of eight babas, of whom one was a Turk and seven were 
Albanians. The tekke in Gjirokastra is said to have possessed a 
rich library, which survived until 1944 at least. 

cf. H. Kaleshi & H. J. Kissling 1980, p. 10-11; N. Clayer 1990, 
p. 432. 


Asti, Shën. cf. Astius, Saint. 


Astius, Saint. Christian saint of Albania. Astius, Alb. Shën Asti, 
vvas bishop of Durrës at the time of the Emperor Trajan (r. 98- 
117 A.D.). Seven other Christian martyrs, Peregrinus, Lucian, 
Pompey, Hesychias, Papias, Saturninus and Germanus, fled to 
Albania during his lifetime to escape from persecution but were 
thrown into chains there and drowned. According to legend, 
Astius himself was arrested by the Roman governor of Durrés, 
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Agricola, and vvas tortured to death around the year 98 A.D. for 
refusing to vvorship an image of the god Dionysus. His feast day 
is July 6 or June 4. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
there was an icon of Saint Astius in the Franciscan church of the 
Holy Saviour in Rubik MR. 

cf. N. Velimirović 1985-1986, 2, p. 269. 


Athanasius, Saint. Orthodox saint. Athanasius (ca. 296-373 
A.D.), Alb. Shën Thanas or Tanush, was Bishop of Alexandria 
and one of the four great Greek doctors of the Church. He 
presided over the see of his native Alexandria for forty-six years, 
including diverse periods of exile, and is remembered as an 
opponent of the Arian heresy. His feast day is May 2 or 
January 18. The Orthodox of Reka e Epérme (Republic of 
Macedonia), in particular those of the village of Nigpur. celebrate 
Saint Athanasius on January 31 according to the eastern or Julian 
calendar. In some areas of the southern Balkans, Athanasius took 
over the functions of the ancient Dionysos, who was originally a 
Thracian fertility god. In Albania, there was a mountain named 
after Saint Athanasius on the Acroceraunian peninsula, as well as 
many churches, usually built on hill and mountains like those of 
Saint Elias. Among these were Orthodox monasteries in Poliçan 
GJ dating from 1601 and Kardhiq GJ. and Orthodox churches in 
Labova e Sipërme GJ, Bularat GJ, Lekël TP, Leshnica e Poshtme 
SR dating from 1797, Peca SR dating from 1525, Dhrovjan DL. 
Finiq DL, Muzina DL dating from the eighteenth century, 
Voskopoja KO dating from 1724, Lin PG, Rrémenj PG, Miraka 
LB, Bizhuta EL, Shushica EL, Gërmenj KJ, Luz KJ. and 
Karavasta LU dating from 1778. In the north of the country there 
was also a church of Saint Athanasius across the Drin from Pult. 
The feast of Saint Athanasius was commemorated in Albania by 
the slaughtering of a sheep or calf. The proceeds from the sale of 
the meat went to the church. On this day, families were also wont 
to check whether they had enough stocks of food, Alb. zahirë, 
def. zahiréja, to last through the second half of winter. 

cf. F. Cordignano 1934; G. Valentini 1944, p. 182-183; 
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E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 27-28. 


Atheism. The Albanians have never been described as a people 
particularly devoted to organised religion, although beliefs and 
religions in one form or another have alvvays been part of their 
lives. The great religions, Orthodoxy (q.v.), Catholicism (q.v.) 
and Islam (q.v.), which penetrated the country over the centuries, 
were long regarded as foreign imports. As opposed to their 
Serbian, Bulgarian and Greek neighbours who were early in 
making their own national churches out of Byzantine Orthodoxy, 
the Albanians did not come to identify with these religions that 
easily, primarily because, at least over the last 150 years, ethnic 
and national identity took priority over religious identity. 

With the communist takeover in 1944, so-called 
scientific atheism was spread throughout the country as part of 
the Marxist revolution which changed the face of the nation so 
completely. It was propagated by the Albanian Party of Labour 
hand in hand with universal education as an element of what was 
viewed as ‘progress.’ Militant atheism was also spread as a 
means of overcoming the rival power of the religious 
communities in the country, especially that of the Catholic 
Church. General Mehmet Shehu (1913-1981) in a public address 
in Shkodra on January 28, 1945, called the Catholic Church a 
“nest of reaction’ and warned that church leaders would receive 
their ‘just’ rewards before the people's court. Most native priests 
and Italian missionaries were imprisoned and some were put to 
death. 

The result of this wave of persecution was that the 
structures of the Catholic and Orthodox churches in Albania as 
well as of Islam and Bektashism (q.v.) were wiped out in the late 
1940s and early 1950s. For reasons more political than 
theological, atheism was propagated with ‘religious fervour’ in 
the mid-1960s and turned into a militant and extremist movement 
culminating in the banning of religion in the country entirely. At 
the time of the ban in 1967 there were about 1,050 mosques, 200 
Bektashi rekkes and about 400 Catholic and Orthodox churches 
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in the country, most of vyhich were subsequently destroyed. 
Albania became the first atheist country in the world. as the 
people were proudly told by their leaders. Article 37 of the 
Albanian constitution of 1976 stipulated, “The State recognises 
no religion, and supports and carries out atheistic propaganda in 
order to implant a scientific materialistic world outlook in 
people.” The ban was maintained until the end of the dictatorship 
and the law against the public practice of religion was first 
rescinded in December 1990. 

cf. S. Astakhov 1947; L. Gussoni & A. Brunello 1954: A. Galter 
1957; H. Hako 1962, 1968, 1972, 1983; A. Gashi 1963, 1974: 
G. Konomi (ed.) 1967; S. Melka 1967; M. Omer 1967: Z. Sako 
1967b, 1967c: V. Koka» 1969, 1970: R. Beqaj: 1969. 1973: 
Gj. Shyti 1969; B. Tënnes 1974, 1974b, 1977. 1980. 1982: 
I. Gogaj 1972; A. Gashi 1974; P. Prifti 1975, 1983. 1984: 
G. Sinishta 1976, M. Tirta 1976b; P. Steiner 1978: M. Xhafa 
1978; G. Gardin 1986, 1988, 1992: J. Broun (ed.) 1989: E. Çela 
1989, 1991, 1996; D. Janz 1996. 


Augury. cf. Shoulder blades. 

August 2. cf. Ali Day. 

August 9. cf. Sancti Septenarii. 

August 15. cf. Abbas Ali; Mary, Saint. 
August 18. cf. Florus and Laurus, Saints. 
August 22. cf. Sari Sallték. 

August 27. cf. Mary, Saint. 

August 29. cf. John the Baptist, Saint. 


Avullore. cf. Avullushe. 
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Avullushe. Figure of northem Albanian mythology. These 
mythological spirits, Alb. avullushe, def. avullushja, from Alb. 
avull "steam." can suffocate human beings vvith their breath. They 
are also known as avullore. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 466. 
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Bb 


Baba Tomor. cf. Tomor, Mount. 


Baha”i. Religion. The Baha'i faith was introduced to Albania in 
the 1930s by Refo Çapari. Çapari was born in 1930 in the 
southern Çamëria district and studied in Istanbul. He emigrated 
to the United States where he became a Baha'tin 1928. In 1931. 
he returned to Korça and began translating Baha'i texts into 
Albanian. In May 1938, Capari started editing a forty-four-page 
periodical in Albanian and occasionally in English called Penda 
siprore “The supreme plume.' The Baha'i community returned to 
Albania in 1992 following the repeal of the ban on religion and 
now maintains a centre in Tirana. 

cf. A. Popovic 1986, p. 34. 


Bajloz. Figure of Albanian mythology. This huge monster, Alb. 
bajloz, def. bajlozi, also baloz, def. balozi, usually rises from the 
sea and exacts tribute in the form of food, wine and voung 
maidens. It will also challenge a hero to a duel. Maximilian 
Lambertz (1882-1963) has suggested that the word bajloz deriv es 
from Ital. bailo, the title of the Venetian ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte, and is thus related to Engl. bailiff. It is unclear 
what caused this term to take on the connotation of a sea monster 
in Albanian. 

The legend of the sea serpent in the Balkans is ancient. 
Saint Jerome, recounting the “Life ot Saint Hilarion.’ states that 
Hilarion came to Epidaurum in Dalmatia in 365 A_D. to free its 
people from the scourge of the giant serpent Boas, known to 
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devour cattle and people. 

In the Albanian heroic verse cycle of Mujo and Halil 
(q.v.), the king of Great Janina feeds many a bajloz: “Many a sea 
hero does the king feed, / there one sees who is a true hero and 
who is not.” This monster is also known as a bajloz i detit ‘sea 
bajloz’ or bajloz i zi ‘swarthy bajloz. It is the latter which rises 
from the sea in the legend of “Gjergj Elez Alia” (q.v.). A prose 
extract follows: 

As the ninth year passed, word spread that a swarthy Bajloz had 
arisen from the sea, a mighty and cunning giant, worse than anything 
that had ever befallen the land. This evil Bajloz demanded of the country 
a heavy tribute. Every family was to offer up one young maiden and a 
roast of mutton. Day after day, it continued its bloody course. Week 
after week it devastated whole regions. It had slain so many warriors that 
no one had the courage to oppose it, for its cudgel was huge, its sword 
razor-sharp and its lance able to transfix all beings in its path. The whole 
country suffered from the evil deeds of the Bajloz. 
cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 466; E. Çabej 1974b, p. 205; J. Wilkes 
1992, p. 245; R. Elsie 1994, p. 179-184. 


Bajram. cf. Great Bayram; Little Bayram. 
Baloz. cf. Bajloz. 


Barbara, Saint. Christian saint and martyr. Little is known 
about Saint Barbara. A seventh-century legend has it that she 
refused to renounce her faith and was put to death in the 
Egyptian town of Heliopolis in 306 A.D. by her father Dioscurus, 
who was struck by lightning for his wicked deed. The cult of 
Saint Barbara spread from the ninth century onwards and, 
because of her father’s death, she is often invoked for protection 
against lightning. By analogy, she is the patron saint of 
artillerymen and miners. Her feast day is December 4. In the 
early seventeenth century there were at least seven Catholic 
churches in Albania dedicated to Saint Barbara, among which in: 
Upper Pult SH, Pëdhana LE, Mallkuç KR built in 1610, Arrën 
KU, Barbas TR, Bastar TR and Mollagjesh EL, as well as 
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Orthodox churches in Barbullina LU and Lin PG. In the village 
of Belçica in Reka e Epërme (Republic of Macedonia), bread vvas 
ritually blessed vvith a cross on the feast of Saint Barbara and 
then divided among the members of the household. 

cf. F. Cordignano 1934; G. Valentini 1944, p. 183; 
N. Velimirović 1985-1986, 4, p. 282-283; E. Selimi-Osmani 
1997.-p. 13; 


Bardha. Figure of Albanian mythology, similar to the zana 
(q.v.). These white maidens or spirits of the mists, Alb. e bardha, 
plur. të bardhat, from Alb. i bardhë ‘white, live either in the 
underworld or up in the mountains. They can harm people if 
spoken badly of or angry. Should someone inadvertently step on 
a bardha, she can paralyse him or make him mute. When a rider 
falls off his horse, it is said that the animal trod on the bardha. 
People thus endeavour to please the bardha by putting honey. 
cake or sugar out for them and by saying nice things about them. 
especially when and where an accident has occurred. The figure 
of a ‘white’ spirit corresponds well to the Engl. elf from IE 
*albhu- ‘white’ ~ Lat. albus ‘white,’ Old Norse alfr "elt In 
Arom. the bardha are known as albile, in Rom. as albele, in 
Bulg. as Geng BHJIà, and in Gk. as A€UK@i Kopat "white 
maidens.’ 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 466: U. Dukova 1980, p. 6. 


Barefaced Man. Figure of Albanian folk tales and mythology. 
The Barefaced Man, Alb. qose. def. qosja, from Turk. kóse 
‘beardless’ ~ Serbocr. cosa, also known as Alb. spano. def. 
spanoja, from Gk. oravoç ‘beardless.” is a wily and artful 
figure, and, often as a portent of evil, someone to be avoided. 
There is an Albanian saying “May God protect you from bearded 
women and barefaced men.” In Albanian folk tales, the 
Barefaced Man, i.e. a man without a moustache, appears as a 
cunning devil not to be trusted at all. He is known to the Muslims 
of Bosnia and in folk tales often fulfils the same function as the 
Scurfhead (q.v.). 
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Although full beards were rare in Albania in the old 
days, virtually all men in the Ottoman period used to wear a 
moustache as a sign of virility and trustworthiness. Edith Durham 
(1863-1944) reports that the British Navy suddenly lost its 
prestige among the Albanians in May 1913 when clean-shaven 
officers from a visiting vessel appeared in the streets of Shkodra. 
Under the communist dictatorship (1944-1990), things went from 
one extreme to the other. The moustache became taboo and was 
viewed as a sign of conservatism, reaction and evil in general. As 
such, beards and moustaches were virtually banned for young 
men in Albania for several decades. 
cf. M. E. Durham 1928, p. 309-310. 


Basil, Saint. Orthodox saint. Saint Basil the Great, Alb. Shën 
Vasil (330-379), was Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. He is 
remembered as the founder of Eastern communal monasticism 
and for his teachings, letters and sermons, in particular against 
Arianism. Saint Basil, who died on January 1, 379, is considered 
to be one of the four great doctors of the Church. Though he has 
no particular connection to Albania, he was very popular among 
Orthodox Albanians. On his feast day, January 1, it was custom 
to slaughter a chicken, rooster or other domestic fowl since it was 
considered propitious for blood to flow on that day. In Catholic 
families, candles were lit on the night of Saint Basil and the 
evening was spent in games and merriment. Fun and games are 
also the essence of this feast among the Orthodox of Reka e 
Epérme (Republic of Macedonia), who celebrate Saint Basil, or 
Vasilica, on January 14 according to the eastern calendar. Festive 
meals are prepared and a fire is kept burning in the hearth all 
night. Housewives throw a handful of grain into the fire to ensure 
the well-being of the household. In the district of Saranda there is 
a village and church named after Saint Basil, Alb. Shënvasil, Gk. 
Ayıog Pacieioç. On September 23, 1975 during the 
campaign against religion, the village was renamed Pérparim 
“progress” but has since reverted to its original name. 

cf. G. Valentini 1944, p. 183; G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 228-229; 
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E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 21-22. 


Basilian order. Order of Christian monks. The order of Saint 
Basil, based on the monastic rules of Byzantine rite and inspired 
by the teachings of Saint Basil the Great (q.v.), was widely 
diffused in the Balkans at an early date and is said to have spread 
Christianity (q.v.) throughout Albania in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, prior to the arrival of the Benedictines (q.v.). Among 
its protagonists in Italy was Saint Nilus of Rossano (910-1004). 
Nilus was a Calabrian Greek who, after the death of his wife and 
child, joined a Byzantine monastery at Palma in Campania. In 
955, he founded the Basilian monastery of Saint Adrian in the 
Italo-Albanian village of San Demetrio Corone, Alb. Shën Mitri. 
in the mountains of Calabria. In about 981, he took refuge from 
the Saracens at Monte Cassino and finally settled, just before his 
death, at Grottaferrata in the Alban hills south of Rome. where he 
founded a monastery. His feast day is September 26. His third 
successor, Saint Bartholomew of Grottaferrata (d. 1055). 
established the Abbey of Grottaferrata there on a permanent 
basis. The Basilian monks of Grottaferrata. with their 
dependencies in Mezzojuso, Alb. Munxifsi, in Sicily and San 
Basile, Alb. Shén Vasili, in Calabria, were instrumental in 
preserving the Uniate (q.v.) Byzantine rite among the Italo- 
Albanians. From 1693, they sent missionaries to the Himara 
district of southern Albania and maintained close relations with 
the Orthodox community there. Even today, the Abbey of 
Grottaferrata has strong links with Albanian and Italo-Albanian 
culture. 

cf. P. Rodotà 1763; S. Gassasi 1917: N. Borgia, 1935, 1942; 
G. Giovanelli 1966; G. Cava 1984: N. Velimirovic 1985-1986, 3. 
p.379 


Bats. Popular belief. As among the Germans of Transylvania 
and the Upper Palatinate, bats were interpreted by the Albanians 
as omens of death. Thus, if a bat flew into a house, it was thought 
that someone there would die. 


Bayram | Bektashi order of dervishes 25 
cf. H. Pedersen 1898, p. 110. 
Bayram. cf. Great Bayram; Little Bayram. 


Bayrami order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariqa. The 
Bayrami order was founded in Ankara by Haji Bayram Veli 
(d. 1429). The presence of the order in Albania can be inferred 
by the existence of a “Haji Bayram Mosque” in Shkodra. Little 
else is knovyn about the movement there. 

cf. G. Jacob 1908, p. 79; H. J. Kissling 1956; N. Clayer 1990, 
p. 13; H. Norris 1993, p. 118-123. 


Beards. cf. Barefaced Man. 
Bee Day. cf. Mary, Saint. 


Bektashi order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi order or tariga and 
major religious community of Albania. The Bektashi order is said 
to have been founded in Anatolia by Haji Bektash Veli (Turk. 
Hac1 Bektas Veli) who lived in the thirteenth century. With the 
expansion of the Ottoman Empire, it spread from central 
Anatolia notably to the Balkans, Greece, Crete and elsewhere, 
where the Bektashi served as missionaries of Islam and chaplains 
to the janissaries. 

Little is known of the early history of the Bektashi in 
Albania though it can be assumed that they were well established 
by the late sixteenth to mid-seventeenth century. The Bektashi 
themselves trace their entry into Albania to the famous legendary 
figure Sari Salltëk (q.v.). The Turkish traveller Evliya Çelebi, 
who visited southern Albania in the summer of 1670, noted a 
Bektashi monastery or tekke, Alb. teqe, in Kanina near Vlora, 
describing the site as follows: 

There is in addition a tekke of Haji Bektash Veli here, which 
was also endowed by Sinan Pasha. This tekke is famous throughout 
Turkey, Arabia and Persia. Here one finds many devotees of the 
mystical sciences and the dervish life of poverty. Among them are some 
lovely young boys. Visitors and pilgrims are fed copious meals from the 
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kitchen and pantry of the tekke because all the surrounding mountains, 
vineyards and gardens belong to it. Near the tekke, the benefactor of the 
endowment, Ghazi Sinan Pasha, lies buried along with all his household 
and retainers in a mausoleum with a lofty dome - may God have mercy 
on their souls. In short, it is a rich and famous tekke, beyond my powers 
to describe (Seyahatname VIII, 361a). 

The mausoleum referred to by Evliva. which has now 
since disappeared, was still a subject of veneration during the 
visit of Austrian consul Johann Georg von Hahn (1811-1869) in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Hahn reports: "(The owners of the 
fortress] are descendants of the first Turkish conqueror of this 
region, the famous Sinan Pasha of Konya, whose grave can be 
seen in a small tekke at the base of the castle. People come here 
on pilgrimage from far and wide, as the Turks consider Sinan to 
be a saint (1854)” When the Porte ordered the closure of all 
Bektashi tekkes in 1826, the Bektashi rekke of Kanina was 
conferred upon the Halveti order. 

Among other early Bektashi monasteries was the rekke in 
Tetova (Tetovo) in Macedonia, founded at the end of the 
sixteenth century. According to legend, Sersem Ali Dede, a vizier 
under Sultan Suleyman (r. 1520-1566), saw Balim Sultan, second 
pir ‘patron, founder’ of the Bektashi order. in a dream and 
abandoned his post as vizier to live the life of a simple dervish in 
the village of Haci Bektas, where the Bektashi movement arose. 
Before his death in 1569, he ordered that all his possession be 
sold and the money be used to purchase land for a monastery in 
Tetova. The monastery was constructed accordingly by one 
Harabati (Harabti) Baba, after whom the rekke is named. This 
tekke was expanded in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries to include a group of buildings and a beautiful garden. 
which still exist today as a hotel complex. From the early 
eighteenth century onwards, the rekke in Tetova served as the 
mother house (dsitane) for many other tekkes in Kosova and 
Macedonia. In 1780 there followed the building of a Bektashi 
tekke in Gjirokastra under Asim Baba (q.v.). This rekke laid the 
foundations for the Bektashi movement in Albania itself and was 
of particular significance in the late nineteenth century. 
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The Albanians vvere especially receptive to certain 
features of Bektashism, namely its traditional tolerance and 
regard for different religions, and the related open-minded 
attitude to practices and beliefs. Indeed some see Christian and 
pre-Christian practices continuing under the liberal umbrella of 
Bektashism. Furthermore, the Bektashis vvere receptive to local 
concerns and language, in contrast to Sunni Islam, which 
identified itself primarily with the Ottoman capital and the 
Arabic language. 

Much of southern Albania and Epirus converted to 
Bektashism initially under the influence of Ali Pasha Tepelena 
(1759-1822), the awesome “Lion of Janina,’ who was himself a 
follower of the order. In 1826, four years after Ali Pasha's death, 
the order suffered a setback in Albania when Sultan Mahmud II 
(r. 1808-1839) suppressed the janissary corp and ordered the 
closure of all Bektashi tekkes in the Ottoman Empire. The 
Bektashi vvere, nonetheless, prominent once again during the 
years of the Albanian nationalist movement, Alb. Rilindja, in the 
late nineteenth century and it is this link, no doubt, which gave 
rise to their surprising popularity. Such was the level of 
conversion to Bektashism that it grew into a religious community 
of its own and became the fourth religion of Albania. 

It is estimated that at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, 15 per cent of the population of Albania were Bektashi, 
equivalent to one-quarter of all Muslims in the country. Their 
tekkes served as centres for the nationalist movement, in 
particular for the underground propagation of Albanian-language 
books and education. Despite this, the sect did not succeed in 
becoming the Albanian national religion, as many Bektashi 
intellectuals had hoped. One reason for this was their 
disproportionate concentration in the south of the country. 70 
per cent of all Bektashi rekkes were to be found south of Berat 
and only 3 per cent in the north. 

Bektashism also suffered a major setback with the revolt, 
during independence, of many Muslims demanding the country's 
return to the Ottoman Empire and, in particular, with the burning 
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and looting of the Albanian tekkes by Greek extremists during the 
Balkan War and World War I. At that time, about 80 per cent of 
the tekkes were damaged or completely destroyed, an 
immeasurable loss from which this Islamic culture never really 
recovered. 

During their first national congress, held in Prishta in 
Skrapar in January 1922, the Bektashi declared themselves 
independent of the Turkish Bektashi and, after the ban of all 
dervish orders in Turkey in the autumn of 1925, it was to Tirana 
that the Turkish Bektashi transferred their world headquarters. In 
Albania they set up a recognised and independent religious 
community which existed there until 1967. The Bektashi 
community was divided into six districts: Kruja with its 
headquarters at the tekke of Fushë Kruja, Elbasan with its 
headquarters at the tekke of Krasta, Korça with its headquarters 
at the tekke of Melçan, Gjirokastra with its headquarters at the 
tekke of Asim Baba in Gjirokastra, Prishta representing Berat and 
part of Përmet, and Vlora with its headquarters at the rekke of 
Frashër. In 1928, the publicist Teki Selenica recorded the 
presence in Albania of sixty-five babas, meaning theoretically 
that there vvere at least sixty-five rekkes in the country at the time. 
There were also about a dozen Bektashi rekkes in Kosova. By the 
mid-1940s there were an estimated 280 babas and dervishes in 
Albania, and in the 1960s we know there were still about fifty 
Bektashi tekkes in the country and about eighty dervishes. fifteen 
in Fushë Kruja alone. By 1993, however, after the collapse of the 
dictatorship, there vvere only five babas and one dervish left 
alive, and only six rekkes remained standing in any recognizable 
state. 

The Bektashi community, like the other religious 
communities in Albania, was persecuted by the communist 
authorities from the start and many of its rulers soon met their 
death. Baba Murteza of Kruja died in 1946 after being tortured 
and thrown out of a prison window. Baba Kamil Glava of 
Tepelena was executed in 1946 in Gjirokastra. The writer Baba 
Ali Tomori (1900-1947) and Baba Shefket Koshtani of Tepelena 
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vvere executed the follovving year. The American anthropologist 
Frances Trix has published a more or less complete list of 
Bektashi babas who suffered during the early years of communist 
rule (cf. F. Trix 1995b, p. 546-547). 

In 1967 the Bektashi community was dissolved entirely 
when a communist government edict banned all religious activity 
in Albania. During the dictatorship there were only two Albanian 
tekkes which strove to carry on the tradition: one in Gjakova 
(Djakovica) in Kosova under the direction of Baba Qazim 
Bakalli, who died in the late 1980s, and the other in Taylor, near 
Detroit (Michigan, USA), founded in 1954 and long under the 
direction of the eminent Baba Rexhebi (q.v.). It is now led by 
Baba Flamur Shkalla. The beautiful rekke of Gjakova was razed 
to the ground by Serb extremists in the spring of 1999 along with 
the rest of the old tovyn. 

After almost a quarter of a century of silence in Albania, 
a provisional committee for the revival of the Bektashi 
community was founded in Tirana on January 27, 1991. Since 
that time, the new community, under Baba Reshat Bardhi 
(b. 1935), has been active in reviving Bektashi traditions in 
Albania. The rekke and, at the same time, world headquarters in 
Tirana was reopened on March 22, 1991 on the occasion of 
Nevruz (q.v.), and the sixth Bektashi national congress was held 
in July 1993. There are now six functioning Bektashi tekkes in 
Albania: Turan KO under Baba Edmond Ibrahimi (b. ca. 1957), 
Gjirokastra under Baba Haxhi, Elbasan under Baba Sadik Ibro 
(b. 1972), Fushë Kruja under the learned Baba Selim Kaliçani 
(b. 1922), Tomorica under Baba Shaban, and Martanesh MT 
under Baba Halil Curri. Others are in the process of being set up: 
Berat, Shémbérdhenj LB, Bllaca and Vlora, where the 
mausoleum of Kusum Baba (q.v.) was reopened in April 1998 at 
an inspiring site overlooking the city. Outside of Albania proper, 
there are Albanian Bektashi tekkes in Tetova under Baba Tahiri 
and - until its destruction by Serb forces in the spring of 1999 - in 
Gjakova (Djakovica) under Baba Mimin. 
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The Bektashi religious order has a hierarchical structure 
as vvell as specific beliefs, rites and practices. The main 
categories in the hierarchy of this faith are as follows. The ashik, 
Turk. asık literally ‘lover,’ is the simple Bektashi believer or 
faithful who has not been initiated in any way. He is often an 
individual who has been drawn to a particular baba and has 
become devoted to him. The muhib, also meaning “one who 
loves, sympathiser,’ is a spiritual member of the Bektashi 
community, i.e. an individual who has received some initiation 
involving a ritual purification and a profession of faith during a 
ceremony held at a tekke. After a trial period, a muhib can 
become a varf “dervish.” The dervish receives a white headdress 
called a taj, Alb. taxh from Turk. tac, as well as other garments. 
lives full-time at a tekke, and is in a sense the equivalent of a 
Christian monk. The myxher, from Turk. mücerred "person tried 
by experience, pure, unmarried’ is the member of a special 
category of dervishes, that of the celibate dervishes. who wear a 
ring in their right ear. There has been much controversy in the 
history of modern Bektashism about the adherence to celibacy. 
The baba, also Alb. atë ‘father,’ is a spiritual master, equivalent 
to a sheikh in other dervish orders. Each tekke is normally headed 
by a baba. The gjysh, literally "grandfather." equivalent to Turk. 
dede or halife, is the superior of the babas and is responsible for 
all the rekkes in a certain region. The gjysh has passed through 
the final level of ceremony and wears his white taj with a green 
cloth band wrapped around it. Finally, the kryegjysh “head 
grandfather,” known in Turk. as dede baba, is the leader of the 
Bektashi order as a whole, chosen from among all the gjysh. 

As in Sufism in general. the emphasis in Bektashism is 
on inner meaning rather than on the following of outer 
convention. Bektashi practices and rites are thus characterised, as 
has been noted above. by a good degree of liberality. Sunni 
religious leaders have often been scandalised at the indifference 
which the Bektashi often seem to show towards some of the 
tenants of mainstream Islam. The Bektashi pray only twice a day 
and are not obliged to do so in the direction of Mecca, in contrast 
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to Sunni Muslims vyho pray five times a day. Bektashi prayers do 
not necessarily involve prostration. As vvith other Muslims, most 
Bektashi refuse to eat pork, nor will they touch turtles, dogs, 
snakes and, the most abhorrent of all, hares. Some Bektashis 
drink alcohol and indeed in a number of Albanian tekkes they 
make their own raki. Their women participate on an equal 
footing with the men in ceremonies and gatherings, something 
which again scandalises some mainstream Muslims and in the 
past led to wild speculation and rumours about the goings-on in 
Bektashi tekkes. The Bektashi are not expected to fast during 
Ramadan (q.v.), but they do fast or at least abstain from drinking 
during matem (q.v.), the first ten days of the month of Muharrem 
during which the suffering and death of Imam Husein is 
commemorated. Indeed during the period of matem, they will 
drink only bitter yoghurt and lentil soup. After matem follows the 
feast of ashura (q.v.), during which a dish is eaten made of 
cracked wheat, dried fruit, crushed nuts and cinnamon all cooked 
together. Nevruz, the Persian new year and birthday of Imam Ali, 
is also commemorated by the Albanian Bektashi. 

Bektashism has a long history and has absorbed 
influences from various sources. Among the earliest components 
of Bektashi doctrines and beliefs in the Middle East are Turkmen 
heterodoxy, the ascetic Kalenderi (Qalandari) movement of the 
thirteenth-fourteenth centuries inspired by Persian and Indian 
mysticism, otherwordly Sufic Melametism (Malamatiyya), the 
Futuwwa order in the Middle East, and the gnostic and 
cabbalistic doctrines of Persian Hurufism. It subsequently 
evolved in close contact with Shi’ite and Alevite Islam and, in 
the Balkans at least, took on many Christian elements. 

As to their pantheistic core beliefs, about which the 
Bektashi can be rather secretive, they believe in Allah, in 
Mohammed and in Imam Ali, to whom a special position is 
accorded. Indeed, Ali, his wife Fatima and their two sons Hasan 
and Husein are the central figures of the Bektashi and Shi'ite 
creed. Many Bektashi homes have pictures of Ali, considering 
him to be the manifestation of God on earth. He is invoked on a 
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variety of occasions by believers with a "ya, Ali" or 
"Muhammed-Ali! " The figures of Allah, Muhammed and Ali 
have thus come to constitute a sort of Bektashi trinity. The 
Bektashi, like other Shi'ites, revere the twelve imams, 
particularly Ali of course, and consider themselves descendants 
of the sixth imam, Jafer Sadik. Naturally, they also revere Haji 
Bektash as the founder of the order. As to ethics, the Bektashi 
adhere to the Turkish formula eline, diline, beline sahip ol (Be 
master of your hands, your tongue and your loins), used during 
initiation ceremonies. Essentially this means not to steal, not to 
lie or talk idly, and not to commit adultery. 

A major source of information on Albanian Bektashi 
beliefs is Fletore e Bektashinjet “Bektashi Notebook," written by 
one of the best known writers of Albanian literature, Naim bey 
Frashéri (1846-1900). Frashéri, who was the author of religious. 
nationalist and didactic works that had exceptional impact on the 
Albanian national awakening of the late nineteenth century, had 
hoped that the liberal Bektashi beliefs to which he had been 
attached since his childhood in the village of Frashér would one 
day take hold as the new religion for all of Albania. Since they 
had their roots both in the Muslim Koran and in the Christian 
Bible, the Bektashi could promote unity among their religiously 
divided people. Naim Frashéri supported the confessional 
independence of the Albanian Bektashi movement from the 
central pir evi in the village of Hac1 Bektas Kóv in Anatolia and 
proposed an Albanian baba or dede as its leader. He also 
introduced Albanian terms which replaced the Turkish ones 
previously used by the Albanian Bektashi: Alb. atë “father” for 
Turk. baba, and Alb. gjysh "grandfather" for Turk. dede, to give 
his Bektashi religion a national character and unite all Albanians. 
The Notebook contains an introductory profession of Bektashi 
faith and ten spiritual poems which provide a rare view into the 
beliefs of the sect. It begins as follows: 

The Bektashi believe in God the great and truthful, Mohammed 
Ali, Hadije, Fatima, Hasan and Husein. In the twelve imams who are: 
Ali, Hasan, Husein, Zein-al-Abidin, Mohammed Bakir, Jafer Sadik, 
Musa Kazim, Ali Riza, Mohammed Teki, Ali Neki, Hasan Askeri, 
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Mohammed Mehdi. They all have Ali as their father and Fatima as their 
mother. They also believe in all the blessed of the past and of the future, 
for they believe in goodness and vvorship it. And just as they believe in 
them and love them, so do they believe in Moses, Mary and Jesus and 
their disciples. As a founder they have Jafer Sadik and as their superior 
Haji Bektash Veli who is of the same family. All these have said: “Do 
good and abstain from evil.” The Bektashi are faithful to these vvords. 
Truth and righteousness, intelligence and vvisdom and all goodness reign 
on this road. The faith of the Bektashi is a wide road illuminated by 
wisdom, brotherhood, friendship, love, humanity and all goodness. On 
the one side of it are the flowers of knowledge, on the other side are 
those of truth. Without knowledge and truth and without brotherhood, no 
man can become a true Bektashi. For the Bektashi, the universe is God 
himself. 

Despite such pantheism and universality, Naim 
Frashëri's Bektashi beliefs have a decidedly nationalist flavour: 

The Bektashi are brothers and one soul, not only among one 
another but to all mankind. They love other Muslims and Christians as 
their own soul and behave kindly and gently towards all mankind. But 
most of all they love their motherland and their fellow countrymen, for 
this is the best of all things... May they strive day and night for that 
nation vyhich they call father and by vyhich they svvear. May they vvork 
together vvith the foremost citizens and vvith the elders for the salvation 
of Albania and the Albanians, for knowledge and culture for the nation 
and fatherland, for their own language and for all progress and well- 
being. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, p. 72: N. Frashëri 1896, J. Degrand 
1901; M. E. Durham 1905; R. Riedl 1907; G. Jacob 1908, 1909; 
E. Vlora 1911, 1955; F. W. Hasluck 1913, 1914-1916, 1919, 
1929: E. Insabato 1916; V. Prishta 1921; H. Bourgeois 1922; 
A. Tomori 1924, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1934, 1934-1935; F. Bitincka 
1925: M. Hasluck 1925; N. Jokl 1926; M. Choublier 1927, 
T. Selenica 1928, p. cxlvii, F. Babinger 1928, 1930, 1931: 
R. Busch-Zantner 1932: J. Birge 1937, A. Sirri 1939, E. Rossi 
1942b; Djersa 1945-1946; G. Arnakis 1953, M. Filipovic 1954; 
O. Myderrizi 1955; I. Zamputi 1955; H. Ringgren 1956, 1965; 
S. Skendi 1956, p. 285-299; K. Halimi 1957; H. J. Kissling 1962; 
Xh. Kallajxhi 1964; G. Palikuseva & K. Tomovski 1965; 
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Y. Cetiner 1966; P. Bartl 1968, p. 98-111; C. Cahen 1969; 
B. Rexhebi 1970, 1984; M. Sunar 1975; N. Hafiz 1976; 
O. Daniel & A. Popovic 1977; Dz. Cehajic 1978, 1986; A. Dauer 
1978; H. Kaleshi 1980; G. Stadtmüller 1971; H. Kaleshi & 
H. J. Kissling 1980; S. Faroqhi 1981; C. Bayraktari 1985: 
O. Daniel 1985; A. Dierl 1985; B. Noyan 1985; A. Ozkirimli 
1985; A. Popovic 1986, 1992, 1993a; A. Popovic & G. Veinstein 
1986; A. Ulusoy 1986; A. Haas 1987; N. Clayer 1990, 1993: 
N. Hafiz 1993; M. Kiel 1993; L. MaSulovic-Marsol 1993; 
H. Norris 1993, p. 123-137; F. Trix 1993a, 1993b. 1994, 1995a. 
1995b, 1995c; R. Elsie 1995, p. 195-203, 237-240. 1997a. 
p. 147-153, 178-180; M. Tirta 1996a; V. L. Guidetti 1997, 1998: 
J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 64-67, 210-216: R. Dankoff & R. Elsie 
2000, p. 132-133. 


Bell day. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 


Benedictine order. Order of Catholic monks adhering to the 
rules of the Italian patriarch of monasticism. Benedict of Norcia 
(ca. 480-547). Saint Benedict founded the order in 529 at the 
Abbey of Monte Cassino where he died. It is not known when the 
Benedictines sent their first missionaries to Albania but the order 
was active in the country in the Middle Ages. The Benedictines 
are credited with preserving Catholic influence in much of 
Albania against the pressure of rival Byzantine Orthodoxy. 
Though in decline by the fourteenth century, the Benedictines are 
said to have put up heroic resistance to the encroachment of 
Islam during the Ottoman conquest. 

cf. M. von Sufflay 1916: F. Cordignano 1929. 


Benik Day. cf. Yule log. 


Bërçuk. Figure of Albanian mythology. The term for this dwarf- 
like figure is related to Alb. bërçrik, def. bërçuku “unripe ear of 
corn.’ 

cf. E. Çabej 1968, p. 283, E. Çabej 199b. p. 206. 
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Besa. Popular custom. The besa, Alb. besë, def. besa, is one’s 
word of honour, a sworn oath, a pledge or a cease-fire. In 
Albanian culture, the besa was regarded as something sacred and 
its violation was quite unthinkable. The besa was not only a 
moral virtue, but also a particularly important institution in 
Albanian customary law. Among the feuding tribes of the north 
it offered the only form of real protection and security to be had. 
A besa could be given between individuals or feuding families 
for a specific period of time in order for them to settle other 
urgent affairs. It could also be concluded between tribes as a 
cease-fire between periods of fighting. The besa, taken to 
extremes, however, could have terrible repercussions. The 
Rilindja author Sami bey Frashéri (1850-1904) exemplified this 
in his Turkish-language play, Besa yahud ahde vefa (Besa or the 
fulfilment of the pledge), published in Constantinople in 1875 
and translated into English as Pledge of honor, an Albanian 
tragedy (New York 1945). In this rather melodramatic work, we 
are confronted with the tragic dilemma of an Albanian father 
who prefers to kill his own son rather than to break his besa. 
Despite some excesses and exceptions, the Albanian besa is an 
institution which - until recently - was generally respected by the 
Albanians and of which they can still be proud. Amusingly 
enough, the Turkish expression arnavut besas1 “Albanian besa’ 
is translated in the Redhouse Turkish-English dictionary as “an 
agreement sure to be quickly broken.” 

The Croatian priest Lovro MihaCevic O.F.M., who lived 
in the mountains of northern Albania in the late nineteenth 
century, described the institution of the besa in the following 


terms: 

The besa, equivalent to our word of honour, is sacred to the 
Albanians. Anyone who does not keep his besa is no man at all, and 
certainly not a gentleman. The besa is made between individuals as a 
pledge that they will protect one another. It can happen that two or more 
individuals who are in the middle of a blood feud, will give one another 
their besa for a certain period of time, during which the feud and any 
other hostile actions must be put aside. The Albanian would rather die 
than break his word of honour, especially if he has taken someone under 
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his protection.... The following happened in a village I know. A guide 
had given his guest a besa. They arrived together in the village where the 
visitor had business, which he concluded successfully. It was the guide”s 
duty to accompany his guest from the village where the latter had done 
his business to the safety of the border, and then to leave him. When 
they got outside the village, the guest rashly told his guide, “You can go 
back home now because I can find my way alone.” “Alright,” replied the 
guide, “ you don't need me anymore. My besa has thus come to an end” 
and, cocking his rifle, shot the man who had been his guest up to that 
moment (L. Mihacevic 1913, p. 24-25). 

cf. A. Siljani 1907; L. Mihacevic 1913, p. 24-27; A. Jovićević 
1923, p. 101-103; D. Kurti 1932; Z. Catapano 1943; S. Pupovci 
1968a: D. Shala 1985a; S. Tabaku 1987; S. Schwandner-Sievers 
1993, 1996b, 1999, 


Birds. cf. Cuckoos; Eagles; Owls; Pigeons. 


Birth customs. Popular customs and beliefs. For most of their 
history and up to the present day, the Albanians have lived in a 
world of extreme hardship and deprivation. Underdevelopment 
and the consequently high incidence of infant mortality have, at 
many times, been compounded by warring and blood feuding 
(q.v.) which decimated the male population. As such. 
reproduction of the species, as the key to survival. took on a more 
elementary significance among the Albanians than it did among 
neighbouring peoples. Even today, Albanian birth rates are 
significantly higher than anywhere else in Europe. As in other 
Third World cultures, it is believed that the more children, 
especially male children, one raises, the more security one will 
have during one's lifetime, particularly in old age. A childless 
marriage is considered a great misfortune, and a woman living on 
her own, without a husband and children, is quite inconceivable. 

It was formerly believed that sterility in women could be 
overcome by the wearing of amulets. Various herbs were also 
used and numerous holy sites were visited. In August. during the 
feast of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (q.v.), women from 
the interior of the country, until quite recently, would journey to 
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the coast to bathe at the beaches of Kavaja and Durrës in order to 
ensure pregnancy. 

Given the extremely patriarchal attitudes of Albanian 
society, greater importance is attached to the birth of sons than of 
daughters. Even today, pregnant vvomen are greeted vvith the 
expression të lindtë një djalë “may a son be born.’ In Mirdita and 
the mountains of the north, the birth of a son vvas marked by 
rejoicing throughout the tribe and by the firing of rifles. It vvas 
indeed often customary in the north for a vvoman to be married 
officially only after she had given birth to her first son. In Berat, 
the main beam of a house vvas painted black at the birth of a girl 
as a token of the family”s disappointment and mourning. 

Some popular customs and beliefs are linked to 
determining the sex of a baby. Lead, molten from a cast, or an 
alum stone thrown into a fire could give an indication of whether 
a son or a daughter was to be born. In Gjirokastra the cry of an 
eagle owl on a roof signified the birth of a son, while that of a 
smaller owl meant a daughter. It was also believed that if a 
pregnant woman neglected her clothing and appearance, a son 
would be born. If she kept herself well-dressed during pregnancy, 
she would give birth to a daughter. In Suhareka (Kosova), three 
geleshes, the white felt caps worn by Albanian men, were placed 
one after the other on a woman's head. They were then pierced 
and attached to a yoke of oxen in order to ensure that she gave 
birth to a son. In celebrations marking the birth of a child in the 
mountains of Tetova (Tetovo), maize was boiled. The custom 
there was to take a handful of maize and eat the grains two by 
two. If an even number of grains were left over, the next child 
would be a girl, and if an odd number remained, it would be a 
boy. | 

Once born, male children were generally better treated 
and were also given greater protection against the evil eye (q.v.) 
than female children. As Mark Krasniqi (b. 1920) points out, 
names given to boys, like Ujk ‘wolf,’ Luan ‘lion’ and Hekuran 
“the iron one,’ contrast conspicuously to names given to girls, 
such as Mjafte, Mjaftime ‘enough,’ Shkurte “the short one,’ 
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Mbarime ‘the last one’ and Sose ‘the final one,’ i.e. may she be 
the last daughter. Such names were given to female children in 
order to ensure the subsequent birth of males. 

During pregnancy, a woman would endeavour discreetly 
to touch a man who had the characteristics she wanted in her son. 
Through this contact, so it was thought, the characteristics would 
be transmitted from the man to the unborn child. A pregnant 
woman was not to eat the meat of a hare (q.v.) as this would 
make her child a coward. If she ate peppers, her child would be 
hot-tempered. She was also not to eat pomegranates. A pregnant 
woman was not to look at the moon during an eclipse because her 
child would later turn out to have an insatiable appetite. nor was 
she to go out after dark because witches would eat her foetus. In 
Shkodra it was believed that if a woman crossed over flowing 
water, she would have a premature birth. On the other hand. if 
she stepped over the urine of a horse, she would have a retarded 
birth. 

In the north, highland women were reputed to be so 
strong that, should their pains begin while they were on their way 
into town carrying a load of firewood, thev would be able to give 
birth at the roadside, and then, with the baby and the firewood 
loaded on their back, set off to do their shopping in town and 
return home as if nothing had happened. This belief corresponds 
conspicuously to a description of Illyrian women given bv the 
Roman author Marcus Terentius Varro (116-27 B.C.). who knew 
the country. He recounts how Illyrian women gave birth with 
minimum interruption to their toil in the fields, “holding the new- 
born in their laps as if they had found it rather than given birth to 
it” (De re rustica 1.10). 

It was widely believed in Albania at the beginning of the 
century that a pregnancy could be suspended for a period of time, 
even for years. This belief of course proved extremely handy in 
explaining away the pregnancies of women whose husbands had 
long been dead. thus making the tardy children legitimate. Baron 
Franz Nopcsa (1877-1933) reports in this connection: 
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It serves as a convenient excuse for concealing the lapse of 
many a widow, because even a baby which is born years after a man's 
death can thus be considered the legitimate child of the deceased 
husband. In Okoli, Mrs Sadri Lukas told me that she had been carrying 
a child in her womb for six years, and this she stated in the presence of 
her husband (Religiöse Anschauungen). 


Of particular significance after the birth of a child were 
the human placenta, caul (a portion of the amniotic sac) and 
umbilical cord and, among the Muslims in particular, the foreskin 
after circumcision. These ‘remains,’ separated from the human 
body, were thought to continue to be integral parts of the person 
concerned and were therefore subject to specific magical rites. 
Care was taken not to let them fall into the hands of a malevolent 
person who could use them to harm the baby in question. If an 
umbilical cord was burnt, thrown into the river or eaten by an 
animal, the child would suffer the same fate. The umbilical cord 
and caul were indeed often conserved and kept near the baby as 
a talisman. Wearing the caul, Alb. këmishë, lit. ‘shirt,’ around its 
neck would protect the child from evil spirits. In many regions, 
the placenta was buried under the threshold of a house, in the 
courtyard or at the base of a fruit tree. Placentas and umbilical 
cords could also be used in fertility rites for sterile women. In 
Korga, these women stood over the still warm placenta 
immediately after the birth of a child. The significance of the 
caul or ‘shirt’ is also reflected in the mythological figure of the 
dragua (q.v.), who is born wearing a shirt. 

During and after birth, particular attention was paid to 
protecting the baby and mother from the evil eye. Births, 
therefore, often took place in secret if possible, and the mother 
and child were confined to the house for the first forty days 
thereafter, so as not to be bewitched. Also related to the 
protection of the child from the evil eye was the custom of 
Couvade (q.v.), in which the father of the child would take to bed 
with his baby. Should the newborn child prove to be weak and 
unable to open its eyes, the yoke of an egg was rubbed on its 
head to give it strength. Care also had to be taken not to jump 
over the child or over its cradle, as this brought bad luck. If it did 
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happen that someone jumped over a child’s cradle, the person in 
question would have to jump back over it again in order not to 
jeopardise the child”s health and future. 

On the third evening after the birth of a child, 
particularly that of a baby boy, a family ceremony called 
poganiqe (q.v.) was held, during which bread or cake was broken 
symbolically over the child”s cradle. On this day, it was thought 
that the three fatias (q.v.) would come and determine the child's 
fate. In northern Albania, it was the oras (q.v.) who visited the 
child and set forth its destiny. Only after this ceremony was the 
child baptised, if from a Christian family. Traditionally more 
important than Christian baptism, however, was the pre-Christian 
ceremony of hair cutting (q.v.) when the child was two to three 
years old. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 148-150; J. Pisko 1896: E. Cozzi 
1914, p. 473-474; F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen: 
A. Jovićević 1923, p. 112; M. Hasluck 1932; E. Çabej 1935. 
p. 556-557, 1966, p. 351-352; S. Hoxha 1961; M. Memia 1963: 
Ll. Mitrushi 1972; S. Krasniqi 1979; Sh. Tuda 1979: 
F. Sulejmani 1982, 1988; Sh. Siçeca 1986, p. 192-195: 
M. Krasniqi 1987, p. 143-149, 1997, p. 223: D. Statovci 1988: 
K. Vasili & A. Doja 1990; J. Wilkes 1992, p. 220; A. Doja 
1995b, 1997; Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 63-67; K. Shtjefni 1998. 
p. 80-93. 


Bisha. cf. Wolves. 

Bishtfurkbukur. cf. Weasels. 

Bixhimin. Figure of Albanian mythologv. This dwarf-like 
figure, Alb. bixhimin, def. bixhimini, is related etymologically to 
the Alb. word biçim ‘a something or other.” 


cf. E. Cabej 1974b, p. 206. 


Black Franciscans. cf. Franciscan Conventuals. 
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Blaise, Saint. Christian saint. Alb Shën Vlash or Shën Vilas. 
Saint Blaise, known in Lat. as Blasius and in Ital. as Biagie or 
Biagio, was bishop of Sebastea in Armenia, now Sivas in eastern 
Turkey, and has become the patron saint of merchants. He was 
martyred under the Emperor Licinius (r. 308-324) after being 
tortured with a big brass comb, which became his symbol. The 
cult of Saint Blaise spread to Europe in the eighth century and he 
is often invoked by believers to cure afflictions of the throat, the 
Blessing of Saint Blaise. 

In addition to this Armenian figure, there is a second 
saint named Blaise and some confusion between the two. The 
second Saint Blaise, a Balkan figure, is said to have been tortured 
in Durrés and became the patron saint of Dubrovnik, where he is 
buried. He is regarded there as a continuation of the pre-Christian 
deity Veles who guarded the flocks of the early Slavs. In 
Bulgaria, it was customary not to yoke the oxen on his feast day. 
The women would go out and place a loaf of bread on the 
animals’ horns, offering the bread to passers-by and then to the 
animals themselves. 

In Albania, there was a monastery devoted to Saint 
Blaise built on the north slope of Mount Tomor (q.v.) and 
referred to in 1343 as Hibernum S. Blasii. Another monastery at 
Shénavlash DR, also known as Vrrin, was once visited by 
pilgrims who hoped to be cured of their illnesses. It was rebuilt in 
1996. There were also churches dedicated to Saint Blaise in 
Shkodra extra Scutari ad S. Blasium dating from the fourteenth 
century, Kthella MR, Skuraj MT, Gur i Bardhé MT, Gjoném LA, 
Mazha KR, Méner TR, Bishqem PE, Gjuricaj DR, on Cape 
Rodoni, in Vlora (Shën Vllasi), and a nineteenth-century 
Orthodox church in Dhuvjan GJ. On a wooded hill near the 
former settlement of Sebasta near Lag there once stood a 
monastery, which was destroyed in 1853 by an earthquake. Right 
below the church, built in 1557, was a grotto in which Saint 
Blaise is said to have lived. According to the Croatian 
Franciscan, Lovro MihaCeviC, the local people insisted he was 
Albanian and not Armenian. 
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The feast day of Saint Blaise is February 3 in the western 
calendar and February 11 in the eastern calendar. 
cf. L. MihaGevié 1913, p. 119; M. von Šufflay 1916, p. 262; 
F. Cordignano 1934; M. E. Durham 1934; G. Valentini 1944, 
p. 184; I. Georgieva 1985, p. 118; N. Velimirović 1985-1986, 1. 
p. 160; H. Norris 1993, p. 16. 


Blessing of the waters. Orthodox custom. The Blessing of the 
Waters, Alb. ujët e bekuar, literally “the blessed waters.” Lat. 
benedictio aquae cum ligno crucis, is a colourful ceremony 
which takes place on Epiphany, January 6. every year, and is 
symbolic of the baptism of Christ. It is known to the Orthodox 
Church as the Great Consecration ~ Gk. £yaç & y xa óc. and 
in the Balkans often simply as ‘cross day," Alb. dita e kryqit. or 
‘water cross’ ~ Bulg. vodokr Bstije, Serbian vodokrs ce. Croatian 
vodokrst, Rom. boboteazë from apa boteaza “blessed waters’ and 
Hung. viz-kereszt. The officiating priest plunges a cross into a 
river and it is retrieved by eager bystanders. usually young men. 
who dive into the icy water after it. The first person to retrieve 
the cross is considered particularly lucky. The wet cross is used 
to sprinkle the now holy water over the believers as a blessing. 
Water from the river, sea or harbour in question is then 
considered consecrated for that year. In Albania. the custom is 
celebrated in particular in Berat, Elbasan, Korça and Durrës. 
Diving for the cross is also known on the isles of Greece it may 
have been introduced in the Middle Ages bv Albanian 
immigrants since it seems first to have appeared on the islands 
most heavily populated by Albanians: Hydra, Spetsae. Euboia 
etc. 

cf. F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 384-390: M. E. Durham 1940, 
p. 87-89; I. Popinceanu 1964, p. 70. 


Bllagovesti. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 


Blood brothers. Popular custom. As in other Balkan countries, 
two young men who were emotionally attached to one another 
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could decide to become blood brothers for life. This vvas 
accomplished by means of a ceremony in vyhich their blood vvas 
mingled and drunk. The men vvould bind the little fingers of their 
right hands tightly together vvith a piece of thread so that the 
blood accumulated in the fingertips. Taking a needle, they vvould 
draw blood from the two fingers, drench a lump of sugar with it 
and eat the sugar together. After this, they would embrace one 
another twice, saying “për hair qoftë! (may it bring good luck!).” 

In southern Albania, a blood brother was known as a 
vëllam from Alb. vëlla ‘brother,’ a term which found its way into 
Mod. Greek as PAdung. The northern Albanians use the term 
probatim from Serbocr. pobratim “blood brother.” There are also 
blood sisters called mótérmé in southern Albania, derived from 
Alb. motër “sister. The custom is known to other Balkan 
peoples, too. ~ Serbocr. pobratimstvo, Mod. Greek 
aóeAQonzorínoic ddeigponroiia, oraupdöeidog, and 
Arom. frati di cru. Among Orthodox Albanians, this institution 
received the blessing of the Church. The two partners were 
blessed by a priest and took part in the Eucharist. William 
Plomer (1903-1973), biographer of Ali Pasha Tepelena (1759- 
1822), noted with regard to this institution: 

It was customary for young men who were closely attached to 
each other to swear eternal vows, and that this was not simply a matter 
of mere sentimentality or sensuality, or both, is shown by the fact that 
the contract was regarded as sacred and proved more durable than 
marriage often is with us... for it is said that no instance was ever known 
of its violation. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 145; P. Nácke 1907, p. 328; M. E. 
Durham 1909, p. 24, 1928, p. 153-156; L. Mihaevic 1913, p. 35; 
F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen; E. Çabej 1935, p. 570, 
1966, p. 350; E. Schneeweis 1935, p. 131; W. Plomer 1936, 
p. 29; G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 233. 


Blood feuding. Popular custom. Blood feuding or vendetta, Alb. 
gjakmarrje, def. gjakmarrja, lit. “blood taking, is a reflection of 
Albanian customary law as codified for instance in the Kanun of 
Lekë Dukagjini (q.v.). It vvas and is practised as a means of 
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exercising tribal justice in vvide regions of northern Albania and 
Kosova. Behind the blood feud is the principle of “male honour,' 
i.e. that a man cannot cleanse his honour until he has given 
satisfaction in blood for a crime or infringement upon his honour 
or upon the honour of a member of his family. Women are 
exempt from such feuds. Vendettas usually occur between 
families, but they can also take place between entire tribes and 
may last for decades, even after the original cause of the feud has 
been forgotten. A murder committed in revenge is usually carried 
out according to specific customs and norms and is considered 
fully justified by the community in question. The murderer must 
inform the family of his victim and ensure that the body be 
transported home. He must also see that the victim's rifle be 
returned to the family and, after the arrangement of a besa (q.v.) 
for a twenty-four-hour cease-fire, he is even expected to attend 
his victim’s funeral. The Kanun originally sanctioned the slaving 
of the murderer himself, but the practice vvas later extended so 
that male honour or blood could also be “cleansed” by the slaving 
of any male relative of the murderer. In an article published in 
1907, Baron Franz Nopcsa (1877-1933) provided statistics on the 
causes of death in the mountains in the early years of the 
twentieth century and showed that blood feuding was a very 
major cause of death among males. Indeed. manv of the tribes in 
the north were virtually decimated bv feuding. Edith Durham 
(1863-1944) has described the custom of blood feuding as 
follows: 

The unwritten law of blood is to the Albanian as is the Fury of 
Greek tragedy. It drives him inexorably to his doom. The curse of blood 
is upon him when he is born, and it sends him to an early grave. So 
much accustomed is he to the knowledge that he must shoot or be shot. 
that it affects his spirits no more than does the fact that " Man is mortal 
spoil the dinner of a plump tradesman in West Europe. The man whose 
honour has been soiled must cleanse it. Until he has done so he is 
degraded in the eyes of all - an outcast from his fellows, treated 
contemptuously at all gatherings. When finally folk pass him the glass of 
rakia behind their backs, he can show his face no more among them - 
and to clean his honour he kills. 
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Though substantially curtailed in Albania after the 
Second World War, blood feuding has remained a prominent 
feature of northern Albanian society. In Kosova, thousands of 
families remained discreetly entrapped in these bloody rites until 
the 1980s. An anti-vendetta campaign in 1990, led by a 
committee of prominent Kosova-Albanian intellectuals, among 
whom was the venerable Anton Çetta (1920-1995), resulted in 
the ‘pacification’ of over 900 blood feuds in the course of 
dramatic scenes during vvell-attended public rallies, including 
several among Albanian-Americans in the United States. In 
Albania itself, there has been a substantial revival of blood 
feuding in the north since the fall of the dictatorship. In 1991, it 
vvas estimated that some 60,000 people in northern Albania did 
not dare to leave the security of their homes because of blood 
feuds. 
cf. F. Nopcsa 1907; M. E. Durham 1909, p. 41, 1928, p. 162-171; 
E. Cozzi 1910; L. MihaGevié 1913, p. 27-31; A. Jovićević 1923, 
p. 103-108; E. Çabej 1935, p. 565-566; I. Elezi 1959, 1966; 
C. Boehm 1984; M. Kraja 1996; S. Schwandner-Sievers 1996b, 
1999; B. Reka 1997; K. Shtjefni 1998, p. 156-164. 


Blood offerings. cf. Rozafat Castle, legend of. 


Bogomils. Religious movement. This dualistic sect is said to 
have been founded by a priest called Bogomil who was active in 
Bulgaria from 927 to 950. The Bogomils believed in a good God 
the Father and in an evil God or devil named Satanael, who was 
the son of the former and was the creator of mankind. Since the 
visible world was the creation of evil, the Bogomils condemned 
worldliness. Marriage for example was regarded as an 
abominable obstacle to holiness and a capitulation to the flesh. 
The Bogomils, who also condemned eating meat and drinking 
wine, were convinced that they alone could save the world 
through activities inspired by Jesus, the second son of God the 
Father. 
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. The Bogomil movement spread from Philippopolis 
(Plovdiv) to Byzantium where its adherents were brutally 
suppressed in the early twelfth century, not only for their 
religious beliefs but also apparently for their Slavic nationalism 
and resentment of Byzantine culture. Despite this, they managed 
to survive in the Balkans and Asia Minor up to the time of the 
Ottoman conquest. Bogomil beliefs, condemned by the Christian 
Church as heresy, also spread to Italy and the West. The 
Bogomils were widely considered to be the forerunners of the 
Cathar movement of southern France. Among the Cathar 
communities of western Europe in 1250 was an £cclesia 
Albanensis, a dualistic religious community based around Milan. 
Verona and Desenzano, whose founders, judging by the name. 
may have come from Albania. 

The cradle of mediaeval Bogomilism in the Balkans 
corresponds approximately to the territory of the present 
Republic of Macedonia (FYROM) and part of southwestern 
Bulgaria. By the end of the twelfth century, the movement had 
spread to Serbia, Bosnia and Hercegovina. To what extent it 
exerted its influence in Albania is uncertain. Since Macedonian 
Bogomilism had declined and virtually disappeared by the 
fourteenth century, an age in which the nomadic Albanian tribes 
were still in a phase of early consolidation, it is unlikely that this 
predominantly Slavic belief had anv profound effect on the 
native population of Albania. 
cf. J. Trifonov 1933; S. Runciman 1947: D. Obolensky 1948: 
A. V. Solovjev 1952, p. 87: Dh. Shuteriqi 1980: A. Ducellier 
1981, p. 554; A. Angelov 1991: P. Xhufi 1994, p. 10. 


Bolla. Figure of Albanian mythology. This snake-like monster. 
Alb. bollë, def. bolla ‘snake, Callapeltis Aesculapii." has been 
related etymologically to Greek A7) BaAaıva ‘monster. 
whale,” although the relationship is not certain. According to 
popular belief, twelve years after its birth, a snake will turn into 
a bolla and, if it survives fifty years without being seen by a 
human being, it will turn into a bollar or bullar, a reptile from 
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which the snake derives its poison. If a bollar survives fifty years 
without being seen by a human being, it will turn into an errshaja 
or rréshaja, a monstrous reptile which attacks humans and eats 
their hearts, and if an errshaja survives one hundred years 
without being seen by a human being, it will turn into a 
kulshedra (q.v.). On the Greek island of Poros, once inhabited by 
a majority of Albanians, the term bullar is still used to describe 
water snakes, and in northern Albania, both bolla and bollar are 
used to describe grass snakes. The bolla keeps its eyes closed 
because it would otherwise always be devouring human beings. 
Only on Saint George's Day does it open its eyes and, should it 
see a human being, it will devour him on the spot. The reason for 
the bolla opening its eyes on that day only is linked to the legend 
of Saint George (q.v.). When he fought and vanquished the 
dragon, Saint George cursed the beast, saying, ^May you be 
forever blind and open your eyes on my day only!" The belief 
that snakes will eventually turn into dragons if unseen by human 
beings also exists in Hungary and Romania. Among the Kastrati, 
it was believed that a snake would lose its capacity to turn into a 
kulshedra if it were seen by a wren. The prevalence of wrens thus 
served to explain the rarity of kulshedras in the northern 
mountains. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen; M. Lambertz 1973, 
p. 467; F. Podgorica 1984, 1, p. 167. 


Bolla e shtépisé. cf. Snakes. 
Bollar. cf. Bolla. 


Bollésharda. Figure of Albanian mythology. This large snake- 
like monster with many heads is related etymologically, like the 
bolla (q.v.), to Alb. bollé, def. bolla *snake, Callapeltis 
Aesculapii." The term can also be used to refer to a fierce and 
evil woman. 


Bozh. cf. Bush. 
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Bozhiq. cf. Christmas. 


Bread feast. Popular custom in Kosova. The Bread feast, Alb. 
festa e bukës, was celebrated in Albania and Kosova after the 
grain harvest. Under the communist dictatorship in Albania it 
was transformed and held in state-owned agricultural co- 
operatives for propaganda purposes. 


Bride of the waters. cf. Gërshetëza. 
Brides of the mountain. cf. Jashtësme. 


Buba. Figure of Albanian mythology. This imaginary monster, 
Alb. bubé, def. buba, often envisaged as having a snake-like 
form, comes out in the heat and frightens little children. It is also 
known to the Aromunians and Bulgarians. In Shkodra, women 
used to tell their children to be quiet or the buba would come. In 
Kurvelesh, the term buba referred to a number of snakes which 
were said to devour smaller farm animals. In the Tirana region, 
the buba was also known as the trashalka and would hide things. 
Thus whenever something got lost, it was said that the rrashalka 
had taken it away, Alb. "e ka marrë trashalka." 

cf. F. Podgorica 1984, 1, p. 162. 


E Bukura e detit. cf. Earthly Beauty. 
E Bukura e dheut. cf. Earthly Beauty. 
E Bukura e dynjas. cf. Earthly Beauty. 
E Bukura e qiellit. cf. Earthly Beauty. 
Bullar. cf. Bolla. 


Bush. Figure of Albanian mythology. This being, Alb. bush, def. 
bushi, and alternatively bozh, def. bozhi, inhabits ponds and 
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swamps and has the form of a steer. It can cause rain by 
bellowing, hence the expression “The weather turned out as the 
bush wanted” Alb. si deshi bushi, bëri koha. In Shkodra, it is 
knovvn as bushonja. In Mat, this figure is used to frighten 
children, as in the expression “Sleep or the bozh vvill devour 
you!” Alb. fli, se të ha bozhi! 

cf. F. Podgorica 1984, 1, p. 168: R. Fiçorri 1998, p. 194. 


Bushonja. cf. Bush. 


Bushtra. Figure of Albanian mythology. This female monster, 
Alb. bushtër, def. bushtra, known in Kosova also as lëbushtër, is 
related etymologically to the above-mentioned bush. A link vvith 
Alb. bushtër, def. bushtra “female dog, bitch” vvould seem to be 
a folk etymology. The bushtra inhabits the swamplands where 
she is said to howl and spit fire and brimstone. In Kosova the 
bushtra takes on the form of a witch or an old hag intent on doing 
harm to others. Women born to do evil are thus often called 
bushtra. 

cf. E. Cozzi 1909, p. 456; F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen; 
F. Podgorica 1984, 1, p. 170; T. Dhama 1988, p. 57; M. Krasniqi 
1997, p.357. 


Buzm. cf. Yule log. 
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Cc 


Cakalloz. Figure of Albanian mythology. This mighty being. 
Alb. çakalloz, def. çakallozi, is the slightly deranged hero of 
many folk tales. He is able to vanquish a div (q.v.) or a kulshedra 
(q.v.). The term also refers to a foolhardy person or to an 
individual who acts crazy. 

cf. F. Podgorica 1984, 2, p. 164. 


Carazit. cf. Dregëzit and Carazit. 


Carnival. Popular custom. As in other countries, carnival. Alb. 
karnaval, def. karnavdli, mostly used in the plural karnavalet, 
i.e. the last few days before the beginning of the fasting period of 
Lent, was marked by processions and merrymaking. Carnival was 
a primarily urban phenomenon in Albania. It was observed in a 
number of towns with a substantial Christian population, 
particularly in Korça, Shkodra and Gjirokastra, up until the 
1960s when the communist regime put a stop to it. Attempts have 
been made to revive it since then. One should note that Orthodox 
Carnival Sunday, marked for instance in Korça and Gjirokastra, 
was traditionally celebrated a week later than the Catholic 
carnival weekend. The carnival of Polena KO. for its part. was 
held just after New Year. The street festivities. with costumes 
and often specific masks. terminated in the burning on a public 
square of a scarecrow-like figure made of straw. Carnival is in 
fact a pre-Christian, perhaps indeed Dionysian celebration 
designed to mark the end of winter. 

cf. Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 62. 


Catholicism 5] 


Catholicism. Religion. The final rupture between Roman 
Catholicism and Byzantine Orthodoxy (q.v.) took place in 1054 
after Pope Leo IX (r. 1048-1054) directed his representative in 
Constantinople to leave a papal bull on the altar of the Church of 
Saint Sophia anathematising the “seven mortal heresies” of the 
Greeks and excommunicating the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
The Patriarch in turn anathematised the Pope, thus making the 
Oriental or Eastern Schism inevitable. Most of central and 
southern Albania opted for the Byzantine rite, while northern 
Albania, under the influence of Italy, Venice and the Crusaders, 
remained in communion with the Latin Church. With the creation 
of the Slav principality of Dioclea (corresponding to modern 
Montenegro), the metropolitan See of Bar (Antivari), which was 
set up in 1089, became responsible for most of the dioceses in 
northern Albania, and consequently for most Albanian Catholic 
settlements at the time: Ulcinj, Shas, Shkodra, Drisht 
(Drivastum), Pult (Polatum), Sapa and Shurdhah (Sarda). During 
the ephemeral Venetian occupation of the early thirteenth century 
(1204-1212), an archdiocese was also established in Durrés 
(1204), with a number of suffragans. 

The Catholic Church put up much resistance to the 
Turkish occupation of Albania, which began in 1393 with the 
conquest of the fortress of Shkodra. Resistance was at its height 
in the age of Scanderbeg (q.v.) who initially received much 
support from Venice, the Pope and the Kingdom of Naples. 
Scanderbeg was widely admired in the Christian world for his 
resistance to the Turks and was given the title ‘Atleta Christi’ by 
Pope Calixtus III (r. 1455-1458). After Scanderbeg's death in 
1468 and the collapse of organised Albanian resistance to the 
Turks, however, the position of the Catholic Church in Albania 
became much more precarious. In 1577, we know that northern 
and central Albania were still staunchly Catholic, but by the early 
decades of the seventeenth century, an estimated 30 to 50 per 
cent of the population of northern Albania had ‘turned Turk,” i.e. 
had converted to Islam. In 1599 there were no more than 130 
Catholic priests left in the country. most of whom had little 
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education. It can be assumed that the Albanians converted to 
Islam not for theological reasons, but primarily to escape 
oppression and the harsh taxes imposed by the Porte on the 
“infidels.” Many Albanian Catholics initially retained their 
Christian faith in the privacy of their homes but adopted Muslim 
names and customs for use in public. This Crypto-Christianity 
(q.v.) proved to be a pragmatic and very Albanian solution to an 
existential problem faced by Catholics living in the Ottoman- 
occupied Balkans. 

The survival of Catholicism in the northern mountains 
can subsequently be attributed to the untiring missionary 
activities of the Franciscans (q.v.). The Albanian tribesmen 
themselves never seem to have taken the intricacies of Catholic 
dogma too seriously, though, and apostolic visitors to the country 
vvere often scandalised by moral and ecclesiastical conditions in 
the mountains. In 1703, during the reign of the albanophile Pope 
Clement XI (r. 1700-1721), himself said to have been of 
Albanian descent on his mother's side, the Croatian Archbishop 
and Visitor Apostolicus, Vincentius Zmajevich (1670-1745), 
convoked an Albanian national council in Bar in 1703 and 
attempted to inculcate the provisions of the Council of Trent 
upon the rather lax tribesmen. Despite the activities of the Jesuits 
(q.v.), who opened a pontifical seminary in Shkodra in 1859. 
conversions to Islam continued unabated throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The majority of the highland 
tribes, however, resisted conversion to Islam. In 1881, among the 
nineteen tribes north of the Drin, there were 35,000 Catholics. 
15.000 Muslims and 220 Orthodox. In 1886 Shkodra replaced 
Bar as the metropolitan see for most of Albania. 

In 1940 the structure of the Catholic hierarchy was as 
follows: an archbishop in Shkodra with sees in Pult, Sapa, Lezha, 
an archbishop in Durrës with no suffragans, the Abbey Nullius of 
Saint Alexander (q.v.) of Orosh directly subordinate to the Holy 
See in Rome, and an apostolic administration for central Albania 
under the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Durrés. At the end of 
the Second World War, there were 253 Catholic churches and 
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chapels in Albania, two seminaries, ten monasteries, twenty 
convents, fifteen orphanages and asylums, sixteen Catholic 
schools and ten charitable institutions. Catholics today make up 
10 per cent of the population of Albania and Kosova. 

With the communist takeover in 1944 under a largely 
Tosk leadership, the Catholic Church, with its power base in 
Shkodra, began to be the object of substantial persecution. 
General Mehmet Shehu (1913-1981), in a public address there on 
January 28, 1945, called the Catholic Church a ‘nest of reaction’ 
and warned that its leaders would receive their “just” rewards 
before the people’s court. The Apostolic Nuncio to Albania, 
Monsignor Leone G. B. Nigris, was arrested in May 1945 and 
expelled from the country as a persona non grata. Most native 
priests and Italian missionaries were imprisoned and some were 
put to death after show trials in 1946. The Church was cut off 
from all ties with Rome and the outside world. 

Virtually all Scutarine clergymen and intellectuals 
suffered under the new regime. The priest and playwright Ndre 
Zadeja (1891-1945), the priest and poet Lazër Shantoja (1892- 
1945), the priest and poet Bernardin Palaj (1894-1947), the 
novelist Anton Harapi (1888-1946), and the publicist Gjon 
Shllaku (1907-1946) were executed, and the priest, prose writer 
and publisher Dom Ndoc Nikaj (1864-1951), the father of 
twentieth-century Gheg prose, died in prison. 

Among the leading figures of the Catholic Church and of 
Scutarine Albanian culture at the time was the poet, folklorist 
and translator Vingenc Prennushi (1885-1949). Prennushi was 
born on September 4, 1885 in Shkodra and studied at a Catholic 
college in Austria. On March 25, 1908 he was ordained as a 
Franciscan priest. Fascinated by the oral culture of northern 
Albania, Prennushi began collecting folk songs from the 
mountain tribes. His compilation of folklore material was 
published by the Austrian archaeologist and historian Carl Patsch 
(1865-1945) in the volume Kdngë popullore gegnishte, Sarajevo 
1911 (Geg folk songs), and made a major contribution to the 
study of Albanian oral literature. Prennushi also wrote articles on 
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various subjects for the Catholic press of the period, for 
Scutarine periodicals such as Lajmtari i Zemers t Jezu Krishtit 
(The Messenger of the Sacred Heart), Hylli i Dritës (The day- 
star), Posta e Shqypniës (The Albanian post) and Zani i Shna 
Ndout (The Voice of Saint Anthony). In his ecclesiastical career, 
Vinçenc Prennushi served as a provincial from 1929 to 1936. On 
March 19, 1936, he vvas made Bishop of Sapa and in 1940 vvas 
appointed Archbishop of Durrës, thus becoming one of the two 
highest dignitaries of the Catholic Church in Albania. According 
to his contemporaries, he vvas a man of virtue and humility, and 
enjoyed great respect among the Catholic population. Apparently 
not politically active despite his lofty position in the Church 
hierarchy, Prennushi was arrested by the communist authorities 
after the war, tortured and sentenced by a military court in Durrés 
to twenty years of imprisonment and hard labour as an enemy of 
the people. Weakened by prison conditions and suffering from 
asthma and heart disease, the sixty-three year old archbishop died 
in the prison hospital on March 19, 1949. 

One month later, on April 24, 1949, a large show trial 
was held in the Republika cinema in Shkodra during which a 
number of Catholic dignitaries were accused of spving for 
Yugoslavia and were executed. According to a report by the 
National Committee for a Free Albania in 1953. of the ninety- 
three Catholic clergymen in Albania in 1945, ten were free. 
twenty-four had been murdered. thirty-five were in prison. ten 
had died or disappeared, eleven had been drafted and three had 
escaped abroad. The Albanian Catholic Church. isolated from 
support abroad, was thus virtually decimated by the early 1950s. 
although it continued to function formally over the next decade 
and a half. The pressure decreased after 1951 but resumed again 
towards the end of the 1950s. In 1967. the Catholic Church in 
Albania was dissolved entirely when all forms of organised 
religion were banned. 

After the rescinding of the law on the public practice of 
religion in December 1990 and the definitive fall of the 
dictatorship in 1991, diplomatic relations were re-established 
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vvith the Vatican. Among the orders to have returned to Albania 
are the Jesuits (q.v.), the Franciscans (q.v.) and the Salesians 
(q.v.). 

cf. D. Farlato 1817, 1866; G. Valentini 1929, 1940, 1941; 
F. Cordignano 1934; F. Granata 1942; F. Cavalli 1947; 
J. Radonić 1950; L. Gussoni & A. Brunello 1954; S. Skendi 
1956, p. 285-299; A. Galter 1957; B. Tënnes 1974a, 1974b, 
1977, 1980, 1982; P. Bartl 1975-1979, 1993b; G. Sinishta 1976; 
G. Gardin 1986, 1988, 1992; P. Prifti 1984; L. Tacchella 1984; 
J. Broun 1985, 1989; J. Broun & G. Sikorska 1988; R. Elsie 
1991, 1992b, 1995, p. 445-452, 1997a, p. 320-325; E. Fortino 
1991, 1992; J. Swastek 1995; T. Czekalski 1996. 


Cats. Popular belief. According to Johann Georg von Hahn 
(1811-1869), cats were particularly revered in the northern 
Albanian mountains. As one legend has it, a cat once jumped out 
of the sleeve of a garment worn by Jesus in order to put an end to 
a plague of mice in a house the Lord was visiting. The killing of 
a cat was thus regarded as an act of impiety. Black cats on the 
other hand, as in many other cultures, are considered unlucky, 
especially if they cross someone's path. People in Albania used 
to believe that if a cat licked itself while looking towards the 
north or east, the sun would shine. If it licked itself while facing 
the west or south, there would be rain. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 161; H. Pedersen 1898, p. 110; 
G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 230-231. 


Chicken Saturday. Popular customs and beliefs. Among the 
Albanian Orthodox of the Korga region, Chicken Saturday, Alb. 
e shtuna e pulave, also known as Saturday of the Souls, Alb. 
e shtuna e shpirtrave, was the Saturday one week before 
Orthodox Carnival (q.v.) Sunday and the beginning of Lent. A 
chicken was slaughtered early in the morning and all the family 
members made a cross on their chests and foreheads with the 
animal’s blood. After mass, the faithful were wont to gather on 
the portico of the church to try and sleep there for a while, 
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believing they vvould see the souls of the dead in their dreams. 
When they woke up, they told one another what they had seen. 
Thereafter, the faithful went on to the village cemetery where 
they had a meal consisting mainly of qumështor, a custard dish 
made of flour, eggs and milk. On their return home, they would 
then eat the chicken for dinner and give part of the food to the 
poor or to old people in honour of the souls of the dead Though 
it is of pre-Christian origin, the actual purpose of Chicken 
Saturday vvas to prepare for the severe fasting period of Lent, this 
being the last day on which chicken and other fowl could be 
eaten. Related to this was White Sunday (q.v.) a week later, the 
last day on vyhich milk products vvere to be eaten. 


Christianity. Religion. Christianity arrived early on Albanian 
soil. First to have preached the gospel in Albania may have been 
Saint Paul (q.v.) himself, vvho stated: So from Jerusalem all the 
way around to Illyricum, I have fully proclaimed the gospel of 
Christ. (Romans 15:19). The Apostle Andrew is also believed to 
have preached in Epirus. By 58 A.D. the coastal port of Durrës is 
said, at any rate, to have been inhabited by seventy Christian 
families. It was a prominent religion in Albania in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, long before there were any traces of the Albanian 
people as we know them today. Christianity seems to have 
approached the Roman provinces of Praevalis, New Epirus and 
Old Epirus from southern Dalmatia (Salona) in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and by the fifth century, the new religion had 
already begun to penetrate the interior ofthe country. Among the 
Church dignitaries who attended the first ecumenical Council of 
Nicaea in 325 A.D., called by the Emperor Constantine I 
(r. 307-337) to deal with the problems raised by Arianism, were 
a number of bishops from Dardania and Macedonia Salutare, 
which correspond to modern-day eastern Albania and Kosova. In 
343-344 A.D., five or six bishops from Dardania, New Epirus 
and Old Epirus also attended the Council of Sardica. The initial 
division of the Roman Empire took place in the year 395 A.D., 
with Illyria finding itself on the political and ecclesiastical border 
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between the two new empires. As such, northern Albania came 
under the sway of the pope in Rome and southern Albania fell 
under the ecclesiastical authority of the eastern Church in 
Constantinople. The Slavic invasion of Albania in around 600 
A.D. brought any ecclesiastical structures there may have been in 
Albania to an abrupt end, however, and little is known of the 
country in the following centuries. Albanian territory was 
attached to the Patriarchate of Constantinople in 732 A.D. under 
the reign of Emperor Leo III the Isaurian (r. 717-741) and new 
bishoprics were set up early in the ninth century in Kruja, 
Stephaniaca at the mouth of the Ishém river, Lezha and 
Chounavia. The division of Christianity into two main faiths, 
western Catholicism (q.v.) and eastern Orthodoxy (q.v.), became 
definitive with the condemnation of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople by Pope Leo IX (r. 1048-1054) in 1054. In the 
following centuries, Albanian territory was to continue to 
constitute the ecclesiastical, political and often military border 
land between the Roman Catholic West and the Byzantine East. 
Northern Albania drifted into the Catholic fold under the 
influence of Italy, Venice and, in particular, of the Crusaders, 
whereas most of central and southern Albania remained 
derivatively Byzantine Orthodox. 

cf. D. Farlato 1817; L. von Thalloczy, C. Jireček & E. Sufflay 
1913, 1918; M. Sufflay 1916; G. Petrotta 1928; F. W. Hasluck 
1929; M. Spinka 1933; N. Borgia 1935, 1942; L. Ugolini 1936; 
G. Stadtmüller 1954; S. Skendi 1956, p. 285-299; R. Bratoz 
1987; P. Xhufi 1994; K. Frashéri 1997a; E. Dobruna-Salihu 
1999. 


Christmas. Popular beliefs and customs. Over Christmas, Alb. 
Kérshéndellat, Krishtlindjet or Kolendrat, it was customary in 
the Malésia e Madhe to slaughter a ram. A portion of the meat 
was given to the poor as alms. In Kelmendi at this time of year, 
alms were also placed upon the graves of one's ancestors. In 
Shala cheese, bread, cream and yoghourt were placed on the 
graves and a candle was put on the cross. The food was then 
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given to the poor. In Boga MM, shepherds kept a stone in their 
mouth all day on Christmas Eve and only spat it out before the 
evening meal. At midnight on Christmas Eve the church bells 
would ring out and people would shoot at the sky with their 
rifles. Catholic households near a church would attend midnight 
mass, which was accompanied again by shooting. In Mirdita 
there was shooting at sunset on Christmas Eve. During mass the 
next day, when the priest was blessing the kneeling faithful with 
relics from the Church of Saint Alexander (q.v.) of Orosh, the 
tribesmen would respond, still on their knees, with more rifle 
shots. Great care had to be taken that the candles at home did not 
go out all night. In order to ensure fruit for the coming season, 
straw taken from under the Christmas table was touched with an 
axe. The owner of fruit trees would then tie the straw around his 
trees, saying “Bind, or I will cut you up!” thus making sure that 
the fruit would not fall prematurelv. This custom is still observed 
in many Albanian villages of western Macedonia. where 
Christmas is known by its Slav name of Bozhiq. Straw was also 
spread over the fields at Christmas in northern Albania to ensure 
a good harvest for the next year. Among other Christmas customs 
in the north are those relating to the Yule log (q.v.). The Greek 
and Slavic Orthodox, who celebrate Christmas in January 
according to the eastern calendar, attend midnight mass on the 
night of January 6-7. In the mid-1920s, the Orthodox in Albania 
itself adopted the Gregorian calendar and thus celebrate 
Christmas in December. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen. A. Jovićević 1923. 
p. 128, M. Krasniqi 1982, 1984: E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, 
p. 17-20; Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 57-59. 


Ciklop. cf. Hajnjeri: Katallan: Syqenhënjeri. 


Clover. Popular belief. As in many other cultures. great power 
was attributed to the four-leaf clover. If such a clover were to be 
rubbed against the locks and chains on a horse. thev would fall 
open at once. The four-leaf clover was also used for courting. A 
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young man would take a four-leaf clover to church with him and 
leave it there for forty days. Thereafter he would place it upon 
the maiden of his choice and, with this simple gesture, win her 
over as his bride. 

cf. H. Pedersen 1898, p. 111. 


Colours. Popular belief. it was believed by the northern tribes 
that black-coloured animals had magical powers, or at least more 
magical powers than others. The breast bones of black chickens 
were especially propitious for predicting the future. In Albanian 
mythology, the most courageous draguas (q.v.) in animal form 
were black: black rams, black roosters, etc. In the northern 
mountains, married women could be distinguished from 
unmarried women by the fact that the latter did not wear anything 
red. In Dukagjin, the fairy godmother-like oras (q.v.) came in 
three colours: white ones who did good and brought luck, yellow 
ones who did evil and brought bad luck, and black ones who 
brought death. 

cf. K. Steinmetz 1904, p. 18; F. Nopcsa, Religiöse 
Anschauungen; A. Doja 1997, p. 205. 


Congregation of Divine Providence. cf. Sons of Divine 
Providence. 


Congregation of the Mission. cf. Lazarist congregation. 


Consuetudinary law. cf. Kanun of Labëria, Kanun of Lekë 
Dukagjini: Kanun of the Mountains: Kanun of Scanderbeg. 


Cosmas Aitolos, Saint. Greek Orthodox saint. Born in Epirus in 
1714, Cosmas Aitolos, Gk. Koouag ó AıtwAdg, came to be a 
respected figure of eighteenth-century Greek culture. He 
travelled vvidely, preached and strove to defend Greek 
civilisation and Orthodoxy (q.v.) in an age of mass conversion to 
Islam (q.v.). Towards the end of his life he returned to Epirus 
and, during the rule of Kurd Ahmed Pasha, travelled and 
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preached throughout southern Albania. Journeying from Himara 
and Vlora to Berat, Myzeqe, Durrës (1777), Kruja and as far as 
Pogradec and Voskopoja, he did his best to keep up the spirit of 
Greek Orthodoxy until his death on August 24, 1779. He vvas 
revered in Berat in particular and is still remembered in Epirus in 
general. In Himara there once stood a little building called the 
Hut of Father Cosmas, where the saint is said to have taken his 
rest and preached to the masses. Saint Cosmas vvas buried at the 
small church, built in 1813, vvhich bears his name in Kolkondas 
FR near the mouth of the Seman river. The site is presently being 
restored. The remains of Cosmas Aitolos vvere transferred from 
there to the archaeological museum of Fier in 1984 and, rumour 
has it, vvere recently being sold by the custodian to the highest 
bidder. Other relics of Saint Cosmas are kept in a special shrine 
at the main Metropolitan Cathedral in Athens, where some 
Northern Epirotes come to pray for the annexation of southern 
Albania by Greece. Though a purveyor of Hellenic culture, 
Cosmas Aitolos is stili highly regarded among Orthodox 
Albanians in Albania and in the United States for the spiritual 
message he gave. 

cf. Ph. Michalopulos 1930: P. Christopulos 1987. 


Couvade. Popular custom. French term for the period of forty 
days during which a husband, whose wife has given birth to a 
child, lies in bed, protects the child and receives visitors. The 
Albanian linguist Kostandin Kristoforidhi (1830-1895) referred 
to the custom as being adhered to in particular in the central 
Albanian regions of Dumreja and Shpat. It was also known, 
however, throughout Kosova, Montenegro, Serbia, Macedonia 
and elsewhere in the Balkans. The man who lay Couvade was 
known in Albanian as a mërkosh, def. mërkoshi, a word of 
uncertain origin, and in Serbocr. as a rodac “man who brings 
forth a baby” or okolijevcen Čovek ‘cradled man.” It was thought 
by this custom that the father, being strong and clean, would 
better be able to defend his new-born child from the evil eye 
(q.v.) than his wife, who had been weakened from the labours of 
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child-birth and was considered unclean at the time of 
confinement. Alternatively, the father may have been lying 
Couvade to protect his weakened wife from the evil eye, or 
simply been acknowledging his paternity of the child. Tatomir 
Vukanovié reports the following case in 1921 of a Kosova 
Albanian family from Mogila, 20 km. east of Ferizaj (UroSevac): 
In that year a son was born, and the father, from superstition, 
and in the hope of saving the new-born child’s life, laid Couvade for 
forty nights. During this time, numerous magico-religious rites were 
performed. As soon as the baby was born, he was put into an empty 
copper kettle which was hung over the fireplace. A fire was lit under it. 
A woman then swung the kettle with the baby in it over the fire in which 
straw was burning, saying “I am cooking 400-year-old meat.’ She then 
quickly took the child out of the kettle and took him to his father's room. 
The man lay in bed with the baby while a battledore used in washing 
was put beside the mother. The mother then went to the threshold and 
cried out five times: ‘Come, come, you evil spirits, take and eat up the 
battledore, for you cannot find my son any more.’ Legend says that evil 
spirits, seeking the child for the purpose of eating him, and finding the 
battledore in the cradle, have sometimes bitten right through it. The baby 
remained for forty days in his father”s room, to which the mother came 
to feed him. The father guarded him for seven nights and days and for 
another forty days only by night. Near the child and the father laying 
Couvade, a pair of scissors, a hackle, garlic, a comb, and a cartridge 
vvere placed, these being povverful protections against evil spirits. 
Throughout the period, the man too kept to Couvade-diet, that is, he ate 
only sour milk ‘to be sweet to his baby” (T. Vukanovic 1959, p. 470). 
The custom of Couvade has died out in Albania and is 
now reflected only in the Alb. expression, “to be as lazy as a 
mërkosh (Alb. dembel si mërkosh)” known in the Central 
Albanian regions concerned. 
cf. K. Kristoforidhi 1904 (1977), p. 211; N. Jokl 1923, p. 10 sq.; 
M. Hasluck 1939a; A. Gjergji 1963; T. Vukanović 1959, 1964; 
E. Çabej 1966, p. 351, 1986-1989, 3, p. 43; U. Xhemaj 1984; 
Sh. Siçeca 1986, p. 193; B. Demiraj 1997, p. 266. 


Crypto-Christianity. Form of popular belief. Crypto-Christians 
were those Albanians and other inhabitants of the Balkans under 
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the Ottoman Empire who, though adhering to their Christian 
beliefs in the privacy of their homes, professed Islam in public. 
In northern Albania and Kosova they were also known as 
laramané, lit. ‘motley, multi-coloured, insincere.” Many of them 
had two names: a Christian name for private use and a Muslim 
name for public use. Crypto-Christianity, which arose out of 
historical necessity, was particularly common in the region 
around Peja (Peć), on the plain of Kosova and in the Shpat 
region of central Albania. It often resulted in a syncretism of folk 
beliefs and rituals. 

cf. G. Stadtmüller 1955, p. 421; P. Bartl 1967; S. Skendi 1967, 
1969; E. Nikolaidu 1979; L. Rostagno 1981: G. Duijzings 1993; 
H. Norris 1993, p. 48; E. Jacques 1995, p. 226-229: N. Malcolm 
1998, p. 129-132. 


Cuckoos. Popular belief. The cuckoo, Alb. qyqe, def. qyqja. is a 
female symbol of misfortune in Albanian folklore. The song of 
the cuckoo portends disaster or misfortune. often a death. The 
word qyqe is also synonymous in Albanian with an unfortunate 
woman, i. e. one who has no children or husband. In the legend 
of Doruntina (q.v.), Doruntina's mother turns into a cuckoo when 
she learns that her children are dead. 

cf. E. Cozzi 1914, p. 466-467: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 485. 


Customary law. cf. Kanun of Labéria: Kanun of Leké 
Dukagjini: Kanun of the Mountains; Kanun of Scanderbeg. 


Cyclopses. cf. Hajnjeri; Katallan: Sygenhönjeri. 


Cyriacus, Saint. Christian saint. Cyriacus, Alb. Shën Ourk. ~ 
Rom. Chiricà, Ciuricà, was a saint and martyr who is said to 
have lived in the Armenian town of Sebastea, now Sivas in 
eastern Turkey, at the time of the Emperor Diocletian 
(r. 284-305). He was the henchman during the execution of Saint 
Antiochus the doctor. When he saw milk flowing from the saint's 
decapitated body instead of blood, he converted on the spot to 
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Christianity (q.v.) and was martyred himself. In Albania, Saint 
Cyriacus was the patron saint of the Shoshi tribe, who 
commemorated him on his feast day, July 15. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen, A. Jovićević 1923, 
p. 126. 
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Dairy Sunday. cf. White Sunday. 

Darka e lamés. cf. Threshing feast. 

Daughters of Charity. cf. Lazarist congregation. 

Death. cf. Funeral customs. 

December 4. cf. Barbara, Saint: Mary, Saint. 

December 6. cf. Nicholas, Saint: Fërlik. 

December 9. cf. George, Saint. 

December 10. cf. Angelina, Saint. 

December 23. cf. Naum, Saint. 

December 26. cf. Stephen, Saint. 

December 27. cf. John, Saint. 

Deli Marku Figure of mythology in Central Albania. Deli 
Marku, from Turk. deli “crazy, insane’ and Alb. Marku "Mark ` 
is a giant known to the regions of Krraba, Mat and Tirana. He is 


said to have covered the distance from the mountains of Kruja to 
the Krraba Pass south of Tirana in one huge step. His footprint 
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could be seen on the Krraba Pass. Johann Georg von Hahn 
(1811-1869) regarded the figure of Deli Marku as being ofSlavic 
origin and saw a relationship with the Serbian legendary hero 
Kraljevic Marko. There would also seem to be interference here 
with the legend of Sari Salltëk (q.v.), who leapt from Kruja to 
Corfu, also leaving his footprints behind him. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854; 1, p. 85; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 471; 
E^ Gabej 1974b, p. 205. 


Demetrius, Saint. Christian saint. Demetrius, Alb. Shén 
Dhimitér or Shmitér, was martyred in Sirmium, now Sremska 
Mitrovica in Serbia, for having preached Christianity (q.v.) at the 
time of the Emperor Maximian (r. 286-305 A.D.). His cult was 
centred in Thessalonika where his relics are preserved in a 
basilica bearing his name. 

Of the some 275 Catholic churches recorded by Fulvio 
Cordignano (1887-1951) which are known to have existed in 
Albania in the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, 
nine were dedicated to Saint Demetrius. Among these were early 
Catholic churches in: Krytha SH, Dajç SH, Markaj BC, Gryka 
LE, Spas KU, Laléz DR, Cidhna DI and Garunja EL. There were 
also Orthodox churches in the Fier region, in Berat dating from 
1607, Dhrovjan DL, Qeparo VL built in 1760, Nivicé-Bubar SR, 
Poliçan GJ dating from 1526, Konispol SR, Boboshtica KO 
dating from the seventeenth century, Lin PG, and Prizren 
mentioned as early as 1276. There was also an Orthodox 
monastery devoted to Saint Demetrius in Ballsh (Glavinitza) 
mentioned in 1219. 

Saint Demetrius is often represented as a warrior saint 
like Saint George (q.v.), and is referred to in the Orthodox 
liturgy. His feast day, October 8 in the western calendar and 
around October 24-26 in the eastern calendar, is at the opposite 
time of the year to the popular springtime feast of Saint George. 
It thus marked the beginning of winter and was the day for 
bringing the farm animals back down into the valley after they 
had spent the summer grazing in the high alpine pastures. In 
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Struga, trees and roses were planted on Saint Demetrius Day and 
a special cabbage-roll dish was made for family gatherings. 
Elsewhere in western Macedonia, flatbread and grain were sent 
to church to be blessed by a priest, and sweets were eaten in the 
evening. Demetrius is the patron saint of the villages of Vallkavia 
(Volkovija) and Nistrova (Nistrovo) there. In the Muslim 
tradition, this feast day is identified with Qásim, i.e. October 26. 
cf. F. Cordignano 1934; G. Valentini 1944; Rr. Zojzi 1949, 
p. 94-96; E. Çabej 1966, p. 375, N. Velimirović 1985-1986, 4. 
p. 113-114; V. Tápkova-Zaimova 1987: U. Xhemaj 1988. 
p. 17-18; L. Kretzenbacher 1991; M. Krasniqi 1995b, p. 72: 
E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 91; H. Bushati 1998, p. 374. 


Demetrius of Albania. Christian holy man. The Blessed 
Demetrius of Albania left his native Albania for Italy in 1441 and 
settled in the Umbrian town of Spoleto. where. under the Blessed 
Gregory of Spoleto, he became a Franciscan monk and hermit. 
He lived for fifty years in one of the twelve hermitages of Monte 
Luco and died in Spoleto on October 10. 1491, where he lies 
buried. Demetrius of Albania is commemorated accordingly on 
October 10. 


Demir Han Muslim holy man probably of the Sa'di (q.v.) order 
of dervishes. In the legendary ‘Biography of Demir Han. 
published by Osman Myderrizi (1891-1973) in 1955, the saint 
appears as a missionary from the Crimea. Demir Han became a 
Sa'di dervish in Djiba near Damascus and was sent by Sheikh 
Husein Tusiu upon imperial order to Albania. After a stav in 
Berat, he arrived in Vokopola to meet Mustafa Tusiu and to make 
a pilgrimage to the grave of Abbas Ali (q.v.) on the top of Mount 
Tomor (q.v.). He then went to Tepelena where he founded a 
Sa'di monastery. The local dignitaries, who had initially assisted 
Demir Han, soon became jealous of his influence and began to 
slander him. Eventuallv he was betrayed by one of his own 
disciples, Sulejman Bubési, who slew him. As is often the case 
with Islamic saints, Demir Han picked his severed head up off 
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the ground and set forth on a pilgrimage to various sites. On his 
return to Tepelena he came to rest. In the meantime, the sultan 
received vvord of the treacherous deed of Sulejman Bubësi and 
had him punished. He also gave orders for the construction of a 
tyrbe (mausoleum) which was built for the saint in Tepelena and 
which became a site of pilgrimage for the Sa'di and the Bektashi 
(q.v.). The "Biography of Demir Han' dates from before 1630. A 
subsequent element of the legend had it that the murdered saint 
cursed the town of Tepelena, condemning it never to have more 
than ninety-nine homes. According to Myderrizi, the tyrbe of 
Demir Han in Tepelena burnt down in 1914 but was 
reconstructed thereafter with the financial assistance of Albanian 
Americans. 

cf. O. Myderrizi 1957; E. Vlora 1955; I. Zamputi 1955; N. Clayer 
1990, p. 164-167. 


Dërdyl. Figure of Albanian mythology. This being, Alb. dërdyl, 
def. dërdyli, or derdyl, def. derdyli, is envisaged as a mighty 
stallion or a povverful man. The dërdyl is associated at any rate 
vvith strength. 

cf. F. Podgorica 1985, 1, p. 196. 


Dervish orders. Religious communities or brotherhoods. The 
mediaeval movement of Islamic mysticism, known as Sufism, 
gave rise to a number of dervish sects, Arabic tariqat ‘paths,’ in 
the Shi ite tradition. Many of these sects and sub-sects penetrated 
into Albania and Kosova during the five centuries of Ottoman 
rule. Their centres or monasteries were known as tekkes, Alb. 
teqe. The two most important dervish sects to have found a home 
in Albania were the Bektashi (q.v.) and the Halveti (q.v.). These 
are followed in importance by the Rifa'i (q.v.), the Sa'di (q.v.). 
the Kadiri (q.v.) and to a much lesser degree by the Tidjani (q.v.). 
We also have some information of the presence on Albanian soil. 
most often in Kosova, of the Djelveti (q.v.), the Sinani (q.v.), the 
Bayrami (q.v.), the Mevlevi (q.v.), the Melami (q.v.), the 
Naqshbandi (q.v.), the Badavi, the Jezevi, the Shahzeli (q.v.) and 
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the Desuki. Each of the tarigat had its own particular origin, but 
the spiritual differences between them in Albania were often 
minimal, mostly concerning matters of detail and specific rites. 
As such, there was no open rivalry between the sects, in Albania 
at least, and members of one sect were traditionally wont to visit 
the ceremonies of the others. 

The dervish orders lost much of their significance when 
independent Albania began looking increasingly towards the 
West, though most of the major sects referred to above survived 
up to the Second World War. Their history in Albania and in the 
Balkans in general has been superbly documented in recent years 
by the French scholars Alexandre Popovic. Nathalie Clayer and 
Gilles Veinstein, although much remains obscure. 

With the communist rise to power in 1944, the sects were 
initially given the status of an independent religious community 
and were then gradually liquidated. The smaller orders had 
virtually disappeared by 1950, whereas the Bektashi survived, at 
least nominally, until 1967, when religion in Albania was banned 
entirely. Since the removal of the ban on religious activity in 
December 1990, the Bektashi have managed to return to life. and 
some of the other farigat have also begun to show signs of 
revival. 
cf. K. Halimi 1957; A. Popovic 1986. 1996: A. Popovic & 
G. Veinstein 1986: N. Clayer 1990: S. Siçeca 1995: 
J. Rexhepagiqi 1999. 


Devils. Popular belief. The devil appears in manv forms in 
Albanian mythology and there are a good number of terms for 
him: djall, def. djalli, plur. djaj. from Lat. diabolus ‘devil’: dreq. 
def. dreqi, plur. dreqér. from Lat. draco ‘dragon’; satan, def. 
satani ‘satan’, the Muslim shejtan, def. shejtani, plur. shejtané 
from Hebrew satanas ‘satan’: and lucifer, def. luciferi Lucifer.” 
For reasons of taboo, euphemisms are also commonly used: 
qoftëlarg, def. qoftëlargu “may he be far away”: larg kétéj "away 
from here’ equivalent to the Mod. Gk. €€ ar^ €60; i mallkuar. 
def. i mallkuari “the accursed, the damned': i paudhë. i paudhi 
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‘the one who has lost his way’ known in Gjirokastra: mungibiell 
used among the Italo-Albanians or Arbéresh of Sicily to refer 
both to Mount Etna and to the devil, from mun ‘mount’ and jebel 
‘mountain’; and dregézit (q.v.) from dreq, also used among the 
Arbëresh. Devils often take the form of male-goats. 

cf. G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 241-242; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 472; 
M. Krasniqi 1997, p. 277-297. 


Dhampir. Figure of Albanian mythology. This vampire-like 
being, Alb. dhampir, def. dhampiri, from Slav. vampir, is the son 
of the /ugat (q.v.) and slays its own father. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 471: L. Spirovska E T. Vrazinovski 
1988, E. Miçeva 1994: T. Vrazinovski 1995: E. Çabej 1996, 
p. 10. 


Dhëmbësuta. Figure of Albanian mythology. This being, Alb. 
dhëmbësutë, def. dhëmbësuta, Gheg dhamsuta, lit. ‘tooth hind,’ 
is a deaf and dumb mare that one can ride to escape from danger. 


Dhémsuta. cf. Dhevéshtrues. 


Dhevéshtrues. Figure of Albanian mythology. This human-like 
figure, Alb. dhevéshtrues, def. dhevéshtruesi “earth-observer,’ 
from Alb. dhe ‘earth, ground’ and véshirues ‘observer,’ puts his 
ear to the ground at night in the springtime and is able to detect 
distant sounds and the running of underground water. In Mirdita, 
they say that he sits on the rump of the deaf mare dhëmbësuta 
(q.v.) and rides her over the mountains and across the sea, 
followed by her colt. 

cf. E. Çabej 1968, p. 287; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 471: T. Dhama 
1988, p. 73. 


Dhimitër, Shën. cf. Demetrius, Saint. 


Dhoqina. cf. Doruntina. 
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Dhrim. Popular belief. This term. Alb. dhrim, def. dhrimi, plur. 
dhrimëra, refers to the first three and last three days of March. 
Johann Georg von Hahn (1811-1869) regarded the dhrim days as 
being March 1, 2, 3, and 15. 16, 17 and noted that they were not 
propitious for trimming grapevines or even for washing. 

The dhrim days can also refer. however. to the first five 
to six, or even twelve days of August. The latter. also known as 
djegagur (q.v.). are said to determine the weather for the twelve 
months of the following year. Alb. dhrim is related to Arom. 
drine “les six ou les neuf et méme les douze jours du mois d'août. 
considérés par les femmes comme néfastes pour le blanchissage" 
and to Mod. Gk. ODILEG “first five or six days of August, first 
days of March” related in turn apparently to 602407 ^ bitter. 
strong-tasting, sharp.” In the Greek tradition. the Drimes are also 
personified as demons who have a harmful influence on wood 
and water, in particular during the days in question. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 155, 156: G. Meyer 1891. p. 147: 
T. Vlachos 1971, p. 245-246: E. Çabej 1996, p. 47-48. 


E diela e bardhé. cf. White Sunday. 

E diela e té lidhurave. ct. White Sundav 
E diela e ndjesave. ct. White Sunday. 
Dita e benikut. cf. Yule log. 

Dita e bletéve. cf. Mary, Saint. 

Dita e kryqit. cf. Blessing of the waters. 
Dita e gënjeshtrave. ct. April Fool s day. 
Dita e gurëve. cf. Stone day. 


Dita e hithrave. cf. Nettles day. 


Dita e këmborëve | Djegagur gal 
Dita e këmborëve. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 
Dita e verës. cf. Summer day. 
Dita e zileve. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 
Ditët e plakës. cf. Old Wife's Days. 


Div. Figure of Albanian mythology. This monster, Alb. div, def. 
divi, from Turk. dev, div ‘ogre, giant, fiend, devil,’ ~ Serbocr. 
div, has a huge body, possesses supernatural powers, and feeds 
on human flesh. It has a long moustache and its skin is covered 
with huge and repulsive lice. Its farts can cause a whole house to 
quake. The div spirits off maidens and hold them prisoner in a 
cave, Alb. shpella e divit, or in the underworld where it resides. 
It likes eating-competitions and will devour whole kettles of meat 
at once. The div will challenge its victims to a fight but, being a 
bit slow and clumsy by nature, it can be overcome by any clever 
hero. Should it be struck by a sword, it will challenge its 
opponent to strike again. The clever hero must refuse to do so 
and must pronounce the magic words, “Only once does a man 
strike!” Thereupon, the div will explode and die. In popular 
speech, the div is a symbol of strength, Alb. njeri si div “a man as 
strong as a div.’ 

cJ G ven FIN" 1894; 1,-p^ 162:-E- Çabej 1935, p. 572; 
G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 225: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 472; 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 71. 


Divination. cf. Prophecies. 

Djall. cf. Devils. 

Djegagur. Popular belief. In northern Albania, the first twelve 
days of August, known as djegagur, def. djegaguri “the burning 


stone,” because of the heat, were feared because of poltergeists 
and invisible witches who were wont to invade people's homes. 
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In Labëria, each of these first days of August was said to 
determine the weather for the months of the coming year. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 1567P. Çabejull966.,pa976-. 


Djelveti order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariqa. The 
Djelveti order is one of the three dervish branches which evolved 
out of the Bayrami (q.v.) sect. It was founded by Sheikh Uftáde 
(1494-1580) and spread under his successor, Mahmud Huda’i 
(1543-1628). The German orientalist Franz Babinger (1891- 
1967) claims to have seen the ruins of a Djelveti rekke in Berat 
during his visit there in 1928-1929. 

cf. F. Babinger 1930 (1966), p. 68; H. J. Kissling 1986. p. 294: 
N. Clayer 1990, p. 12. 


Dominican order. Order of the Catholic Church. The 
Dominican order of Friar Preachers was established in 1215 by 
Saint Dominic (1170-1221). Born in Spain, Saint Dominic 
established his headquarters in Toulouse to convert the 
Albigenses. Approved by Rome in 1216, the order superseded his 
activities there and spread to Italy and later throughout Europe. 
playing a major role in the religious and intellectual life of the 
later mediaeval period. In Albania the Dominicans followed on 
the heels of the Benedictines (q.v.). We know that they settled in 
Durrés in 1278 and were active there from 1304, when the town 
fell to the West after twenty years of Byzantirte rule. In a letter 
dated March 31, 1304, Pope Benedict XI (r. 1303-1304) asked 
the head of the Dominican order in Hungary to send to Albania 
some of his subordinates of ‘good moral character, active and 
eloquent’ for missionary activities. With the support of the Holy 
See, the Dominicans thus acquired full power to set up a Latin 
hierarchy of their own liking on the Albanian coast to replace the 
Orthodox Church which had been forced to abandon its position. 
Of the Dominican order were the anonymous authors of two 
important fourteenth-century historical texts on Albania: the 
Anonymi Descriptio Europae Orientalis of 1308 and the 
Directorium ad passagium faciendum of 1332. 
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cf. M. von Sufflay 1916, p. 278; J. Drançolli 1999. 


Donat, Saint. Christian saint from Albania. Donat lived at the 
time of the Emperor Theodosius (r. 379-395 A.D.), possibly in 
Butrint, and became bishop of Paramythia (Evorea / Euria) in 
Epirus. Many miracles are attributed to him. He is said, for 
instance, to have slain a dragon, purified a poisoned well, saved 
the emperor”s daughter from the devil, and resuscitated the dead. 
The Greek historian Sozomen (Hist. Eccl. VII, 26) reports at 
length on his sanctity. Saint Donat died around the year 387 A_D. 
His body was transferred to Kassiopi on Corfu in 602 to save it 
from a barbarian invasion which was feared at the time. This led 
subsequently to a problem of jurisdiction and custody over the 
holy relics, a dispute which was finally resolved by Pope 
Gregory the Great (r. 590-604). Donat”s cult was widespread in 
the Middle Ages. His feast day is April 30. 

cf. G. Valentini 1944, p. 185-186. 


Dormition, feast of the. cf. Mary, Saint. 


Doruntina. Popular legend. Doruntina is a figure of one of the 
best-known tales and ballads of Albanian folklore, involving the 
so-called Lenore motif, of the dead brother and the sworn pledge, 
Alb. besa (q.v.). 

An old vvoman had nine sons and one daughter named 
Doruntina. Eight of the sons had already died by the time the daughter 
was engaged to a distant suitor. Because the aging mother was 
apprehensive about giving her consent to the marriage and thereby 
losing her daughter, too, perhaps forever, the only surviving son, young 
Constantine, made a solemn pledge to his mother to bring the sister back 
whenever his mother should express a wish to see her. Time passed, but 
of the surviving members of the family, it was Constantine who died 
first. The old woman, now alone, longed for her daughter and, regretting 
her decision, cursed the dead Constantine for having broken his besa. 
Thereupon, Constantine, faithful beyond the grave to his pledge, arose 
from the tomb, mounted his steed, and set off in the night to find his 
sister, whom he returned to the arms of their dying mother. 
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In the Italo-Albanian version of the tale, Doruntina 
appears under the name Garantina or Fjoruntina, and in southern 
Albania she is often known as Dhoqina. Her dead brother, 
Constantine, is known in northern Albania under the name Halil 
Garria, and by the Muslims of central Albania on occasion as Ali 
or Hysen i vogël. The Lenore motif, named after the poem 
Lenore (1773) by German poet Gottfried August Biirger (1747- 
1794), is known in Byzantine and Modern Greek literature, and 
in Serbian (‘Jelica and her brothers’), Bulgarian and Lithuanian 
folklore, to mention but a few. The ballad of Doruntina is known 
wherever Albanian is spoken, not only in Albania itself and 
southern Italy, but also in Kosova, Montenegro and Macedonia. 
It was adapted by writer Ismail Kadare (b. 1936) in his successful 
novel Kush e solli Doruntinén? (Who brought Doruntine back? 
1979), translated into English as Doruntine (New York 1988). 
cf. E. Çabej 1934; M. Lambertz 1922a. p. 70-73: Z. Sako 1984: 
F. Arapi 1986, p. 5-111, 1996, p. 11-136. 


Doves. cf. Pigeons. 
Dozhdole. cf. Todore. 
Dragons. cf. Kulshedra, Llamje. 


Dragua. Semi-human figure of northern Albanian mythology. 
This being, Alb. dragua, def. dragoi, plur. dragónj. Gheg 
drangue, stems etymologically from Lat. dracomen) ‘dragon’ or 
Ital. dracone ‘dragon,’ and is similar to the Serbian and Bulg. 
zmaj. 

Draguas are born wearing shirts, symbolic of the caul. 
and have two to four invisible wings under their armpits. When a 
dragua is born, his mother must hide the shirt and let no one else 
know whom she has given birth to. Otherwise the little dragua 
will soon die. Elderly shepherds and old women in the Albanian 
highlands once claimed to know which of the people around 
them were actually draguas. Among the northern tribes, it was 
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believed that babies who turned out to be draguas were those 
whose ancestors had not committed adultery for three 
generations. Since the wings and arms of a dragua are the source 
of his power, one must never say to him, “Tu thafshin krahét” 
(May your arms whither), since this will cause his immediate 
death. If their bodies are dissected, draguas will be found to have 
a golden heart with a jewel in middle of it. They have 
supernatural powers which become apparent while they are still 
babies in their cradles. When thunder and lightning strike, 
draguas assemble with their cradles at the dragua gathering 
place. 

The prime aim in life of a dragua is to combat and slay 
kulshedras (q.v.). They thus spend much of their youth exercising 
and springing about so as to learn how to avoid the ku/shedra 's 
urine and milk, her main weapons. When they sense a kulshedra 
approaching, draguas go completely berserk and their souls 
depart from their bodies in preparation for the coming battle. 
Their struggle with the kulshedras is reminiscent of the combat 
between the giants and gods of ancient Greece. When human 
beings are attacked by a kulshedra, the draguas, wearing felt 
caps, will fly to their assistance and slay the kulshedra by pelting 
it with cudgels, ploughs, yokes, lances and stones, and even with 
uprooted trees and houses. Such attacks are seen by humans as 
lightning. Baby draguas are particularly fearsome for a kulshedra 
because they can protect themselves against the ku/shedra 's urine 
by hiding in their cradles. Indeed they will use their cradles as 
weapons. x 
Male animals can also be born as draguas. Black rams 
will attack a kulshedra with their horns, and black roosters will 
furiously pick out its eyes. Only billy goats can never be 
draguas. 

In southeastern Albanian regions of Pogradec and Korça, 
the dragua is envisaged not as above, but rather as a beautiful 
strong horse with wings, who defends civilisation and mankind. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 163; M. E. Durham 1909, p. 213; 
F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen, G. Stadtmüller 1954. 
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p. 224-225: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 473-474, T. Dhama 1988, 
p. 72; M. Tirta 1995a; A Doja 1997; M. Krasniqi 1997, 
p. 243-246. 


Drangue. cf. Dragua. 
Dreq. cf. Devils. 


Dreqezit and Carazit. Figures of Italo-Albanian mythology. 
Arbëresh dregezit ‘devils’ is a collective plural formation of the 
standard Alb. dreq “devil” (q.v.). Arbëresh cárazit or zárarit is 
related to the now rare word care ‘witch’ which is derived from 
Old Slav. carr, Cara ‘magic’ — Serbocr. Carati ‘to do magic.” 
These beings, known to the Albanians of Calabria and Sicily. are 
similar in function to the oras (q.v.) and shtojzovalles (q.v.) of 
Albania itself. They can be found dancing on hilltops where they 
may hold a boy and a girl prisoner for up to two years. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 474. 


Drita Hyjnore. Islamic religious and cultural organisation 
founded on March 3, 1936 in Tirana by the Tidjani sheikh Qazim 
Hoxha (1895-1945). Drita Hyjnore, Alb. ‘divine light.” was a 
federation of dervish sects, including the Rifa'i (q.v.). the Sa di 
(q.v.), the Kadiri (q.v.) and the Tidjani (q.v.), created. one might 
speculate, as a counterweight to the more powerful Sunni. 
Bektashi (q.v.) and Halveti (q.v.) communities. During the Italian 
occupation, its headquarters were on Boulevard Mussolini in 
Tirana, where it organised several events and, from July 1942 to 
1944, published a sixteen-page monthly periodical called Njeriu 
“Man, edited by Sherif Putra. The organisation itself was run by 
Ferit Vokopola (1891-1967), who was Albanian Minister of 
Agriculture in 1927-1928. 

cf. N. Clayer 1990, p. 201-206. 


Dwarfs RE 


Dwarfs. cf. Bërçuk, Bixhimin; Gjysmégisht; Herr; Kaçelmic, 
Lahin, Seven Spans of Beard and Three Spans of Body; Thopërç, 
Xhuxhmaxhuxh. 
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Eagles. Popular symbol. The eagle, Alb. shqipe, def. shqipja. or 
shqiponjë, def. shqiponja, is the national and ethnic symbol of 
the Albanians. Indeed it has been used as such since their earliest 
records. It appears in a stone carving dating from 1190, the time 
of the so-called first Albanian principality known as Arbanon. 
and was used as a heraldic symbol by a number of Albanian 
ruling families in the late Middle Ages. including the Castriota 
(Kastrioti), the Muzakaj (Myzeqe) and the Dukagjini. A black. 
double-headed eagle was utilised in addition by Scanderbeg 
(q.v.) on his flag and seal. This form of the eagle. deriving no 
doubt from the banner of the Byzantine Empire, has also been 
preserved by the Arbéresh in southern Italy as an ethnic symbol. 
In the late nineteenth century, the double-headed eagle was taken 
up by the nationalist movement as a symbol of national resistance 
to the Ottoman Empire and appeared on the banners of freedom 
fighters seeking the country’s autonomy and independence. The 
current Albanian flag, bearing this black double-headed eagle on 
a red background, was first officially raised on November 28. 
1912 on the occasion of the declaration of Albanian 
independence in Vlora and has been used since that time by the 
Republic of Albania and by Albanians everywhere as the national 
symbol. 

In Albanian folklore and oral literature, the eagle appears 
as a symbol of freedom and heroism, and the Albanians are wont 
to refer to themselves as the ‘Sons of the Eagle." just as their 
Montenegrin neighbours identify themselves with the falcon. 
Serbocr. soko, sokol. The particular popularity of the eagle 
among the Albanians derives no doubt from the similarity 
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between the words shqipe ‘eagle’ on the one hand and shqip 
“Albanian language,' shqiptar “Albanian person, Shqipëria 
“Albania” on the other. In fact, despite folk etymology, the two 
words are probably not related. Alb. shqipe ‘eagle,’ first recorded 
by Gjon Buzuku (1555) as shqype in faqenë e shqypesëh ‘facies 
aquilae,’ seems to derive from Lat. accipiter ‘hawk, falcon,’ 
whereas Alb. shqip “Albanian,” also recorded by Buzuku (1555), 
as well as by Pjetér Budi (1621) and Pjetér Bogdani (1685) as 
Shqip, is related to the Alb. verb shqipoj “to speak clearly” and 
shqiptoj “to pronounce,’ and has been linked to Lat. excipio, 
excipere “to listen to, take up, hear.’ 

cf. M. E. Durham 1923c, 1928, p. 131; G. Meyer 1891, p. 411; 
E. Çabej 1940; M. Pirraku 1990; O. Daniel 1997. 


Earthly Beauty. Figure of Albanian mythology. The Earthly 
Beauty, Alb. £ bukura e dheut or E bukura e dynjas, is one of the 
most popular characters of Albanian myths and fairy tales. She is 
the quintessence of beauty, embodying either good or evil, 
though more often the latter. She can do magic and is as crafty as 
the ancient Greek sorceress Circe. Her magic powers derive from 
her dress. If she wishes, she can transform human beings into 
pigs, but she can also play the part of a good fairy and be very 
helpful. She also appears in the form of an evil arap (q.v.) in a 
black skin. In a constellation of three sisters she appears together 
with the Sea Beauty, Alb. £ bukura e detit, and the Heavenly 
Beauty, Alb. E bukura e qiellit. 

The Earthly Beauty lives in the underworld. Her palace 
is guarded day and night by a kulshedra (q.v.) or by a three- 
headed dog like the ancient Cerberus. The desire and aim of 
many a hero is to possess a strand of the Earthly Beauty ’s golden 
hair. In order to accomplish this, the hero must sneak past the 
kulshedra, using magic water or wearing a special cap to make 
himself invisible, and must plug her ears with the ‘earth of the 
dead,’ Alb. baltë e së vdekurit, while she is asleep. Even if she 
does acquiesce, the Earthly Beauty can be demanding of the hero. 
She will try to steal his money and possessions, but if he 
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succeeds in performing the labours she requires, he can win her 
over. Once she is vvon over, she vvill become his faithful vvife and 
will help him with subsequent labours and dilemmas. 

The figure of the Earthly Beauty exists in the folklore of 
many other cultures: Mod. Gk. 7) Llevrauopgrn Tou kóauov 
“the fair one of the earth’ and 7) Kain} rou TOTTOU ‘the beauty 
of the land,’ Ital. La Bella del mondo ‘the beauty of the world.” 
Arom. Musata loclui, and in Turkish, Kurdish and Syrian, but 
she is especially popular in the Balkans. The name “Earthly 
Beauty' is most likely a taboo term, possibly for some ancient 
deity of the underworld. As a goddess of the underworld and at 
the same time a personification of springtime, she bears some 
similarities to the ancient Persephone, Lat. Proserpina. 
Proserpina was worshipped by the Romans in the Balkans under 
the name of Libera and, according to Georg Stadtmüller (1901- 
1985), it is Libera who should be seen as the direct predecessor 
of the Earthly Beauty. Here is the beginning of the folk tale "The 
Boy and the Earthly Beauty," Alb. “Djali dhe e bukura e dheut ": 

Once upon a time there was a very rich man who had a wife 
and a son. When he was about to die, he gave his son some advice. the 
most important part of which was never to go to the village where the 
Earthly Beauty lived. The boy grew up and lived happy and content, not 
knowing where the Earthly Beauty lived. But in the end. he was 
overcome by a great desire to visit her. even though both his father and 
his mother had forbidden him to do so. 

One day, taking a big bag of gold coins with him, he set out to 
find the village where the Earthly Beauty lived. On his wav, he rested for 
a while at the house of an old woman who told him right away that the 
Earthly Beauty lived in that village and that many a young man had 
come and squandered his fortune just to catch a glimpse of her finger or 
her hand. When the boy heard this, he too burned with desire to see at 
least her hand, no matter what it would cost him. After asking the old 
woman to show him the way, he set off for the Earthly Beautv's palace 
and asked to see her. As he was quick to show the gold coins he had 
brought with him, the servants informed the girl and she gave orders that 
he be let in. They showed the boy to a corner from which he could catch 
just a glimpse of her finger. Then they took away his gold coins and 
threw him out, for the Earthly Beauty never revealed herself completely 
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to her admirers. The first time they just got to see her fingers, the second 
time her hand, the third time her arm. 

When the boy got back to the old woman's house, he was so 
overwhelmed and excited by what he had seen at the girl's palace that he 
could not wait to return. When he recounted his experience to the old 
woman, she encouraged him because she too was receiving gifts from 
him. He decided to go back home the next day to get some more money. 
The following day he arrived home, his heart still burning with desire to 
see the Earthly Beauty again. The moment he entered the house, he 
began looking for money so that he could return to the girl as quickly as 
possible. When the poor mother realised that her son had squandered all 
his money and been made a fool of by the girl, she was saddened at first, 
and then angered. She tried to persuade him to change his mind, but to 
no avail. The boy was not to be swayed. In short, he took even more 
money than he had taken the first time, and set off once again. When he 
got back to the Earthly Beauty, her servants cheated him a second time 
by showing him only her hand, and by taking his money and then 
throwing him out. In a short time, the boy had wasted his whole fortune 
on the Earthly Beauty without getting any closer to her. Once quite rich, 
he was now as poor as a churchmouse. 

But he refused to give up and went home again to search 
through his father's chambers and cellar to try to find something of value 
to take to the girl. To his surprise, he found a cap that made him 
invisible the moment he put it on. Even his mother could no longer see 
him, although she could hear his voice. He was very pleased with the 
cap for he believed that with its help he could win the Earthly Beauty. 
So without hesitation, he took the cap with him and departed for the 
girl's village. When he arrived at the palace of the Earthly Beauty, he 
put the cap on and, being invisible, was able to get right into her 
bedroom without being seen by her servants. Now he could see the girl 
in all her beauty and stared at her in awe all night long until daybreak. 
Then he spoke to her. She could hear his voice but could not see him. 
After the two had talked for some time, he told the Earthly Beauty who 
he was and, trusting in her love, revealed to her the secret of his cap. She 
snatched it from him, called her servants and ordered them to chase him 
away. 
cf. G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 222-223; E. Çabej 1968, p. 286; 
M. Lambertz 1973, p. 468-470; F. Podgorica 1984, 1, p. 165: 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 74; M. Mustafa 1989; R. Elsie 1994, p. 1-7. 
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Easter. Popular customs and beliefs. As elsewhere in the 
Christian world, Easter, Alb. Pashkët, from Lat. Pasqua, is a 
major feast day among Catholic and Orthodox Albanians. The 
Orthodox observe it by eating coloured eggs and bread in the 
form of a cross which has been blessed by a priest, and by 
drinking holy water. After church ceremonies, people go out in 
the afternoon and visit their friends and neighbours. Bonfires are 
also lit. 

In Iballja in Puka, it was customary over Easter for the 
tribes to dress up in their best clothes and attend mass. but with a 
characteristic specific to the highlands. Baron Franz Nopesa 
(1877-1933) reports that, on approaching the church. the tribes 
would shoot their rifles and call out, "Are you there. Don ...?” 
The servant of the parish priest would respond, “Yes. indeed. he 
is here!” and shoot back. After mass, the faithful would line up 
facing the Muslim settlements of the district and shoot into the 
air again. A competition of target shooting then followed. 
cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen. 


Eastern Catholic Church. cf. Uniate Church of Byzantine rite. 
Ecclesia Albanensis. cf. Bogomils. 
Elefter. cf. Eleutherius, Saint. 


Eleutherius, Saint. Christian saint of Albania. Originally from 
Rome, Eleutherius, Alb. Shën Lefter or Shën Elefter. was 
appointed bishop of Messina and of Illyria when he was twenty 
years old and apparently settled in Vlora. According to legend, 
he was recalled to Rome and martyred around 117-120 A.D. 
together with his mother Anthia (q.v.) and eleven companions 
during an anti-Christian campaign under the Emperor Hadrian 
(r. 117-138 A.D.). His feast day is April 18. 


Elevation of the icons. Orthodox custom. This uniquely 
Albanian Orthodox custom, Alb. Ngritja e ikonave or Ngritja e 
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konizmave, is commemorated in January on the first Sunday after 
Epiphany. After the celebration of the liturgy on that day, also 
known to the Orthodox as Theophany, all the holy icons and 
other sacred articles, such as the jevvelled gospel book and the 
priest's hand cross, vvere taken from their places in the sanctuary 
and offered to the faithful in a type of auction. Individuals would 
vie to obtain a favourite icon of the patron saint of the family's 
elder, father, son, mother or daughter. The highest bidder was 
awarded the icon for personal veneration and could take it home 
with him as a special blessing for a week or for the forty days of 
Lent. On their way home, the children washed the 
newly-acquired icons or articles in the river blessed during the 
Blessing of the Waters (q.v.). With the return of all the icons and 
articles, the whole church had thus been cleansed. This custom is 
retained even today among the Albanian Orthodox in the United 
States and has become a meaningful way of raising funds for 
church maintenance in western society. Known only among the 
Orthodox of Albania, the custom seems to have a more prosaic 
origin. It is said to have begun during the late Ottoman period 
when the local bey of a village wished to acquire a further source 
of funds. To accomplish this, he confiscated the icons and sacred 
articles of a village church and then offer them back to the 
villagers to the highest bidder. Orthodox Christians in Albania 
long retained this practice as a sign of annual renewal and 
rededication after the New Year. 


Elias, Saint. Christian saint and figure of Albanian mythology, 
Alb. Shöndelli, Shën Ilija and Shën Li, ~ Rom. Säntilie, Arom. 
Sándáliya, Sindiliya, Serbocr. Ilija. According to legend, Saint 
Elias, the Biblical Elijah, rides through the heavens on a white 
horse or in a chariot of fire and hurls thunderbolts at kulshedras 
(q.v.). Because of this, he is identified in some regions with the 
dragua (q.v.). Not only a Christian saint, Elias is also a weather 
god who provides protection against storms and fires. In the 
Serbian tradition, when there is thunder and lightening, it is said 
that Saint Ilija is driving off storm fiends. 
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Saint Elias took the place of the ancient Greek sun god 
Helios, no doubt due to the similarity between the two words in 
Greek: &4/@6 gen. éliov ‘Elias,’ and 7)A10g gen. MAlov 
‘sun.’ He is sometimes considered to be a reflection of the early 
sun cult of Mithras. Albania had many hilltop churches and 
sanctuaries dedicated to Saint Elias. Of the some 275 Catholic 
churches recorded by Fulvio Cordignano (1887-1951) which are 
known to have existed in Albania in the late sixteenth and the 
early seventeenth centuries, nine were dedicated to him. Among 
these historical churches were those in: Bérdica SH, Shkodra SH 
with a Dominican monastery recorded in 1444, Prelnikaj MM. 
Pista KU, Bruzja KR, Fravesh TR, Kusha TR and Bizhuta EL. 
There were also Orthodox churches dedicated to Saint Elias in 
Boboshtica KO, Voskopoja KO dating from 1751, Korga, Mborja 
KO, Bugéz PG on Lake Ohrid, in Buhal PR dating from 1814, 
Jorgucat GJ dating from 1586, Stegopull GJ dating from 1624, 
and Butrint SR. A good number of mountain peaks are also 
named after him, including the mountain range of Shéndellia east 
of Memaliaj and Tepelena. 

Elias is recognised as a prophet in Islam, too. Indeed. 
Mohammed's ascension to heaven is thought to have been 
inspired by that of Elias. Christians used to venerate Saint Elias 
at the Bektashi (q.v.) tekke of Sersem Ali in Tetova (Tetovo), and 
in central Albania the saint has been identified with the Muslim 
holy figure Abbas Ali (q.v.). who lies buried high on Mount 
Tomor (q.v.). This is due to lexical confusion between the words 
Ali and Li. 

Saint Elias" feast day is July 20 when, in Albanian 
popular tradition, animals were to be sacrificed. The village of 
Zavalina near Elbasan, for instance, used to sacrifice an ox on 
this day. 
cf. M. E. Durham 1928, p. 123; F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 93. 
329-331, 582; F. Cordignano 1934; E. Çabej 1935, p. 568: 
G. Valentini 1944, p. 186; G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 229: 
N. Velimirovic 1985-1986, 3, p. 86-87. 
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E Enjta e Madhe. cf. Maundy Thursday. 
Epiphany. cf. Blessing of the Waters; Yule log. 
Eremia, Shën. cf. Jeremiah, Saint. 
Errshaja. cf. Bolla. 


Euphemia, Saint. Christian saint. Euphemia, Alb. Shën Mi, was 
martyred in Chalcedon near Constantinople on September 16, 
303 (or 307) after various tortures. Her cult spread rapidly and by 
the end of the fourth century a basilica had been built over her 
grave. In the early seventh century, her body was transferred to 
Constantinople itself. Her feast day is September 16, although the 
Greeks celebrate it on July 11 in commemoration of the miracle 
witnessed by the bishops at the Council of Chalcedon. Euphemia 
is one of the most honoured virgin-martyrs of the Orthodox 
Church. 

In Albania there was a church devoted to Saint Euphemia 
in Prell MT in the seventeenth century. In the nineteenth century, 
there were churches to her in Qafa e Malit MR, known as Zoja 
Shén Mi, and in Kallmet LE. Behind the little church of Saint 
Euphemia in Kallmet, there is said to have been a spring of holy 
water flowing out of the rocks, which believers would visit after 
mass to drink from. Indeed such were the throngs of people in the 
mid-nineteenth century trying to get at the water, that fights often 
broke out, which led occasionally to deaths. In 1853 the Bishop 
of Kallmet was thus obliged to build a wall around the spring. 
After that, only two men were allowed into the spring of Saint 
Euphemia at a time. They handed the holy water out to the 
waiting masses, and thus brought peace and order to the diocese. 
cf. F. Nopcsa Religióse Anschauungen; F. Cordignano 1934; 
G. Valentini 1944, p. 186-187, F. Halkin 1965. 


Evangelizmoi. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 
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Evil eye. Popular belief. Alb. syri i keg, Gheg syni i keq, also 
mësysh. As in the Middle East, it is thought in Albania that a 
malicious glance can do damage in itself. Accordingly, people 
who are believed to have such a glance, the evil eye. are avoided. 
It is also thought that people with blue eyes are more likely to 
have the evil eye. 

One must avoid praising little children, farm animals or 
things of value in public so that the evil eye is not attracted to 
them. Anyone who does look at a child attentively may spit or 
wipe his eyes with his hands to save the child from harm.The 
attention of the evil eye can be deflected by small objects placed 
on or nearby the person or thing in question. A wooden spoon 
was often hung around the neck of an animal and a coin was 
stuck onto the forehead of a baby in its cradle or a dot of rust was 
painted on its nose. Coins and blue glass beads could also be 
attached to the front locks of a child's hair. Edith Durham (1863- 
1944) reports that the head of a snake, cut off with the sharpened 
edge of a silver coin, also served as a good amulet against the 
evil eye. It had to be dried and fastened between two medals or 
images of Saint George (q.v.), and then blessed by a priest. 
Garlic (q.v.) and teeth from wolves (q.v.) were also effective 
against the evil eye. Until recently, families who had lost a son 
would dress a second male infant up as a girl and let his hair 
grow long so as to protect him from a second attack by the evil 
eye. Fields and farms could be protected by placing the skull of 
a horse or steer on a high pole. In Kosova it is still customarv to 
dress children with their undershirts on backwards so that the evil 
eye cannot penetrate their bodies. 

Tatomir Vukanovic reports that, up to the Second World 
War, there was a custom among the Kosova Albanians during the 
transportation of vats from the forest to the water-mills for a man 
to ride on the vat or to walk beside it in the nude. After having 
drunk copious amounts of alcohol to muster his courage. he 
would strip and accompany the transport completely naked. AII 
the while he would touch his genitals and draw attention to them. 
making various jokes in order to deflect the attention of 
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onlookers away from the vat. The custom was apparently 
practised throughout the year, regardless of the weather. 
Similarly in northern Albania, when a pair of oxen were to be put 
to the yoke for the first time, the owner would go into the stables 
naked and alone the night before with a stone in his hand, yoke 
the animals and do the rounds with them. This would 
subsequently protect them from the evil eye and give them strong 
necks. 

Even today, many homeowners in Albania, and certainly 
anyone constructing a new house or building, will hang some sort 
of amulet from its eaves or girding in order to deflect the evil 
eye. The most common objects used to this end nowadays are 
buffalo horns, garlic (q.v.), dolls or even a flag. People who buy 
new clothes will often carry an amulet in their pocket to defend 
themselves from envious glances. 

Belief in the evil eye is not restricted to the southern 
Balkans, though it is interesting to note that the Roman author 
Pliny the Elder (23-79 A.D.) recorded its presence among the 
Illyrians who inhabited the region in antiquity. He states that 
there were Illyrians “who could gaze with the evil eye, cast a 
spell and even kill someone” (Historia Naturalis 7.16). Aulus 
Gellius (123-165 A.D.) recounts the same thing a century later 
(Noctes Atticae 9.4, 8). 
ef. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 159; E. Cozzi 1909, p. 461: 
F. Nopcsa, Religiose Anschauungen, M. E. Durham 1923g, 
p. 192, 1928, p. 248-252; M. Hasluck 1923, E. Çabej 1935, 
p. 565, 1966, p. 365-366, T. Hauschild 1979; M. Lambertz 1973, 
p. 467; T. Vukanović 1981; M. Krasniqi 1987, p. 168-169, 
1995b, p. 75-78, 1997, p. 214-218; B. Lajçi 1990; J. Wilkes 
1992, p. 243-244. 


Evil spirit. cf. Shpirt i keq. 
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Ff 


Faqezi. cf. Këmbëzi and Faqezi. 
Father Tomor. cf. Tomor, Mount. 


Fatia. Figure of southem Albanian mythology. This spirit or 
fairy, Alb. fati, def. fatia, related to Alb. far ‘fate.’ also Kosova 
Alb. nafakë, def. nafaka, is the personification of a person's fate. 
The fatia of an industrious person will work for him day and 
night, whereas a lazy person will find his fatia in the company of 
do-nothings. The fatias play an important role at a person's birth. 
Three days after a child is born, three old women will appear at 
the child's cradle to determine its fate. The Albanian farias. like 
the miras (q.v.), are thus similar to the ancient Greek moirae and 
the Roman parcae. The first of the farias, like the ancient Greek 
Clotho, spins the thread of life, the second, like Lachesis. 
measures its length, and third, like Átropos, the most unkind, cuts 
the threads of someone's fate with her scissors. It was thus 
custom in southern Albania to tie the dogs up on the third night 
after a birth, to leave the house door ajar and to place a bowl of 
honey with three almonds and three slices of bread on the kitchen 
table for the three futias. The northern Albanian equivalent to the 
fatia are the ora (q.v.). 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1. p. 162: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 477; 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 99; A. Doja 1997, p. 202-204. 


February 3. cf. Blaise, Saint. 


February 11. cf. Blaise, Saint. 


February 16-22 | Festa e bukës 89 
February 16-22. cf. White Sunday. 


Feqi. Figure of Albanian mythology. According to the 
Franciscan priest and writer, Bernardin Palaj (1894-1947), this 
demon, about which we now know little, was common in the 
Ndérfan region of Mirdita. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 478. 


Fërlik. Popular custom. The Albanian vvords fërlik, def. fërliku 
‘animal roasted on a spit,’ fëli ‘festive wheat cake’ and fli 
‘sacrifice’ are all etymologically derived from the Byzantine Gk. 
Evioyia ‘blessing, consecrated bread.’ According to 
Maximilian Lambertz (1882-1963), this special meal was 
prepared on Saint Nicholas (q.v.) Day, December 6, in order to 
celebrate the return of the souls of the dead. Both Christian and 
Muslim families used to roast a pig or a lamb on that day and 
light a red candle. Before the candle was lit, all the doors and 
windows would be opened so that the souls of the dead could 
return home. The family members would all stand while the head 
of the household lit the candle and then everyone would kneel 
and pray. Thereafter, the evening would be spent in eating, 
drinking and merriment, with expressions of best wishes for the 
joyful night, Alb. nata e bardhë. Before bed, the doors and 
windows would be shut again. Some of the family members 
would hold vigil over the candle, which was left to burn all night, 
while the rest went to sleep. Also connected to the feast of Saint 
Nicholas was the custom of placing rocks on the path between 
the graveyard and the homes which the deceased used to live in. 
This was designed to help the souls of the dead find their way 
home. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen, M. Lambertz 1973, 
p. 478. 


Festa e blegtorisë. cf. Threshing feast. 


Festa e bukës. cf. Bread feast. 


90 Festa e të korrunave | Flama 
Festa e të korrunave. cf. Threshing feast. 
Festa e malit. cf. Threshing feast. 

Festa e Shëndritatit. cf. Pashtrik, Mount. 


Fetah, Baba. Bektashi holy man venerated in Skrapar and 
Përmet. Baba Fetah vvas born in Backa SK and lived in Prishta in 
the late nineteenth century. 


Feuding. cf. Blood feuding. 


Fingernails. Popular belief. When someone cuts his nails he 
should blow on them and throw the cuttings over his shoulder. In 
this vvay he puts evil behind him. One should also avoid cutting 
one's fingernails on a Friday (q.v.). In Kosova many people will 
only cut their fingernails on a Thursday (q.v.) or a Saturday. 

cf. H. Pedersen 1898, p. 113; Rr. Zojzi 1949, p. 90. 


Fjetja e Shën Mërisë. cf. Mary, Saint. 
Fjoruntina. cf. Doruntina. 


Flama. Figure of Albanian mythology. This evil spirit. Alb. 
flamë, def. flama, is a female ghost of the dead which has found 
no peace in the grave and can cause nervous breakdowns. 
epilepsy and other serious illnesses among the living. She is 
similar to the ancient Roman /emures. The term is encountered in 
the expressions të héngért flama! “May the flama eat you" and të 
raftë flama! "May the fluma strike vou down! The word refers, 
in addition, to a number of the illnesses themselves: epilepsy. 
plague, the infectious horse disease called glanders, and a disease 
infecting grapevines. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1. p. 162: F. Nopcsa, Religiöse 
Anschauungen; M. Lambertz 1973. p. 478-479; T. Dhama 1988. 
p. 94-95. 


Fleas | Forty Martyrs of Sebastea 9] 


Fleas. Popular belief. In order to rid a house of fleas, Alb. 
plesht, def. pleshti, the youngest female of the household had to 
strip naked, sweep the house and, standing near the doorway, 
repeat three times over, ^We've been freed, the fleas are gone." 
cf. F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen. 


Floçka. cf. Gërshetëza. 


Florus and Laurus, Saints. Christian saints. Florus vvas a 
stonemason from Constantinople. He and his companion Laurus, 
who is alternatively described as his twin brother, as well as their 
employees Proculus and Maximus, were martyred in Illyria for 
having helped in the construction of a Christian church. After 
being tortured, they were thrown into a well to drown. Some 
sources associate their death with the ancient settlement of 
Ulpiana south of Prishtina in Kosova. Their feast day is 
August 18. 

cf. N. Velimirović 1985-1986, 3, p. 209-210. 


Forty Martyrs of Sebastea. Christian saints. When the 
Emperor Licinius (r. 308-324) ordered all Christians in the 
eastern part of the empire to repudiate their faith on pain of 
death, forty soldiers of the twelfth legion, the so-called 
Thunderstruck Legion, refused to do so. These soldiers of 
various nationalities were stationed at the time in the Armenian 
town of Sebastea, now Sivas in eastern Turkey, and were tortured 
and put to death in 320 A.D. Their feast day is March 10. In 
Albania, the Forty Martyrs are said to have been revered in 
particular in Lag. There was also a settlement called Sebasta near 
Laç, recorded in 1641, which was so named after the Forty 
Martyrs. The southern town of Saranda, related to Gk. 
oapdvöa ‘forty,’ ~ Ital. Santi Quaranta, is also said to have 
been named after them, although this is no doubt a folk 
etymology since the element *sar- is common in toponyms of 
that region. There existed, at any rate, a basilica in Saranda 
dedicated to the Forty Martyrs. 
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cf. F. Cordignano, 1933-1934, 2, p. 352; G. Valentini 1944, 
p. 195; I. Popinceanu 1964, p. 79-80. 


Francis of Durrés, Blessed. Catholic holy man. The Blessed 
Francis of Durrés, Ital. Francesco da Durrazzo, was a thirteenth- 
century Franciscan cleric who was born and raised in Durrés. 
Having become a Franciscan at an early age, he learned that the 
college of Oria on the Salento Peninsula in Apulia had been 
donated to the Franciscans and he crossed the Adriatic to settle 
there. He died in Oria dei Salentini, possibly in 1305, and is 
venerated there on May 17. His Vita gives us one of the earliest 
indications of the presence of the Franciscans in Durrés. 

cf. F. Cordignano 1933-1934, 2, p. 353: A. Ducellier 1981, 
p. 209, 229. 


Franciscan order. Order of the Catholic Church. The history of 
the Franciscan order, founded by Saint Francis of Assisi (1181- 
1226) in 1209, dates in Albania from 1248 when a group of 
monks was brought to the country by the noted missionary 
Giovanni da Piano Carpine (1182-1252). A document dating 
from 1283 lists a number of Franciscan monasteries in Albania 
and by 1402 the Franciscans, also known as the Order of Friars 
Minor (Ordo Fratrum Minorum - O.F.M.), had founded their 
own protectorate in Durrës, the Custodia Durracensis. They 
subsequently declined. 

A new Franciscan mission to Albania was authorised by 
a papal decree of June 22, 1634 and in August of that year, a 
group of nine Franciscans and two lay brothers set out for 
Dubrovnik in order to make their way to Ottoman-occupied 
Albania. On December 15, 1634, they landed in Shéngjin and 
managed with great difficulty to establish themselves in Mirdita 
for a short time again. 

In the mid-nineteenth century the order became 
increasingly active in the field of education and culture. In 1855 
it established a Franciscan school in Shkodra, later to be known 
as the Collegium Illvricum, which became the first institute of 
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education in which the Albanian language was taught. In 1861, it 
opened a Franciscan seminary which also provided instruction in 
Albanian. In later years, the Franciscans operated a printing press 
and produced a number of religious and secular books in 
Albanian as well as periodicals of great literary and cultural 
interest such as Hylli i Dritës, 1913-1944 (The day-star) and Záni 
i Shna Ndout, 1913-1944 (The Voice of Saint Anthony). The 
order continued its religious and educational activities up to the 
end of the Second World War, which saw the communist 
takeover. 

Soon after the war, many leading Franciscans were 
arrested. Among those who were tortured and executed were the 
writer Anton Harapi (b. 1888) who died on February 14, 1946 
and father Gjon Shllaku (b. 1907) who died on March 4, 1946. In 
April 1946, all Franciscan schools and monasteries were then 
closed down and their property confiscated. In January 1947, the 
communist secret police (Sigurimi) planted a cache of arms and 
ammunition in the main Franciscan church of Gjuhadol in 
Shkodra and was thereby given a pretext to arrest many of the 
remaining Franciscan brothers. The order was thereafter 
disbanded entirely. 

After almost half a century of interruption, the 
Franciscan order resumed its activities in Albania in the early 
1990s after the rescinding of the law on the public practice of 
religion in December 1990. 
cf. D. Fabianich 1863-1864, 1879, 1930; Analecta Franciscana 
1885, D De Gubernatis & A. De Turre 1886; Schizzo storico 
sa. L. Mihaécevic 1908; D. Facini 1913; H. Matrod 1924; 
P. Coco 1933: M. von Godin 1936: V. Malaj 1990, 1994, 1996, 
P. Bartl 1993b, p. 605. 


Franciscan Conventuals. Catholic order, also known as the 
Black Franciscans, Lat. Ordo fratrum minorum conventualium. 
The monks of this order were primarily Arbéresh (Italo- 
Albanians) from southern Italy and arrived in Albania in the late 
1930s. There they carried out missionary, social and hospital 


94 Friday | Funeral customs 


activities from July 1940 to 1943, primarily in the centre and 
south of the country. Aside from their obvious goal of 
evangelisation, the Black Franciscans were also intent on 
effecting closer ties, indeed a union between the Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches. The order was suppressed with the arrival of 
the communists in power and many of its missionaries were 
imprisoned. The Franciscan Conventuals were expelled from 
Albania in 1946. 

cf. G. Carraro 1985. 


Friday. Popular belief. Friday was considered an unlucky day of 
the week, almost as ominous as Tuesday (q.v.). It was 
particularly inauspicious to spin wool, shear sheep or even have 
one's hair or fingernails (q.v.) cut on a Friday. Among the 
Orthodox women of Reka e Epérme (Republic of Macedonia) is 
was considered a sin to do any manual labour on this day. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen; E. Selimi-Osmani 1997. 
p. 30. 


Funeral customs. Popular customs and beliefs. It was believed 
that every person had his own star in the heavens. Falling stars 
were thus interpreted as signs of human deaths. Among the many 
other portents of death were: the barking of a dog in a village for 
no reason, the crowing of a chicken like a rooster, the crowing of 
a rooster during or just after a family meal, and the observation 
of snakes (q.v.) copulating. Birds could also portend coming 
deaths. In the northern highlands, deaths could be predicted in 
particular by augury, e.g. by inspecting the shoulder blade (q.v.) 
of an animal or the breastbone of a chicken. 

When an individual died, someone would first close his 
eyes. Should the eyes remain open, it was believed that another 
death would occur in the family. As soon as the death became 
known, the women of the extended family would begin to weep 
and wail. The body was then washed, dressed and placed on a 
bier to be visited by mourning relatives and friends. According to 
the folklorist Aleksandër Sirdani, in Mirdita the deceased was set 
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upin a sitting position in the courtyard vvith vveapons in hand and 
a cigarette in his mouth in order to greet the arriving mourners as 
he had been while he was alive. Vigil was held over the 
deceased, in particular to ensure that no cat jumped over the 
body, as this was thought to cause the deceased to rise from the 
grave and turn into a lugat (q.v.). 

On the follovving day by the latest, the body vvas taken in 
a procession to the graveyard for burial. Burials in Albania still 
almost always take place within twenty-four hours of death. In 
the Malésia e Madhe the bier was raised and lowered three times 
at the doorway before being carried out, the body being taken out 
feet first. A bowl of flour was placed on the spot where the bier 
stood, to be given later as alms to the poor. Eqrem Çabej (1908- 
1980) reports that it was custom in Dibra, as in Romania, for 
homeowners to empty all water jugs and glasses in their homes 
when a funeral procession passed by since it was believed that 
the human soul was constantly thirsting for water and might 
escape from the body. find its way into a jug of water and drown. 

In the Malësia e Vogël, graves for women were dug half 
a metre deeper than those for men. No one was allowed to walk 
or jump over an empty grave, nor was a grave to be left 
completely empty, a shovel or a tool usually being placed in it 
until it was used. During burial, a coin was often given to the 
deceased, ostensibly to pay the previous ‘owner’ of the grave for 
the plot. This widely-known custom may, however, be more akin 
to that of the ancient world, i.e. so that the deceased could pay 
his fare to the underworld. Other small objects were also placed 
in the grave: for example a tobacco tin, a pipe or an apple. The 
body was buried with the head pointing in the direction of the 
rising sun. After the burial, the mourners did not return home, but 
went back to the house of the bereaved family and washed their 
hands there. This was to prevent the soul of the deceased from 
accompanying them and bringing death to their own homes. 

Of particular interest in Albanian funeral customs are the 
dirges and lamentations of the dead, Alb. vajtim, def. vajtimi, or 
gjëmë, def. gjëma, Gheg gjama, chanted by the vvomen. One 
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vvoman sings a couple of often very poetic verses and a choir 
behind her takes up the refrain in eery tones. Only in the northern 
highlands do the men take part in the dirges. The deceased is 
praised and beseeched to rise from the grave; his sword, his 
horse, his herds and his family are all calling for him. In vvealthy 
families, professional mourners were hired to do the vvailing. The 
Turkish traveller Evliya Çelebi, who visited southern Albania in 
1670, reported the follovving from Gjirokastra: 

The people of Gjirokastra mourn their dead relatives for forty 
or fifty, indeed up to eighty years. Every Sunday, all the relatives of the 
dead person gather in a jerry-built house, paying professional mourners 
who weep and wail and keen and lament, raising a great hue and cry. No 
one can stand to be in town on Sundays because of all the noise and 
uproar. I dubbed Gjirokastra the “city of vvailing.' It is a great wonder 
how the professional mourners manage to weep and wail with such 
feeling - more than for their own relatives - for someone who has been 
dead a hundred years and to whom they are not even related. And how 
they lament! It is only when they are exhausted with hunger that they 
desist (Seyahatname VIII, 355a). 


Asa sign of grief, it was and is customary in Albania for 
women to cut their hair. Men, on the other hand. let their beards 
grow. 

On specific days after the funeral, family gatherings and 
meals were arranged in honour of the deceased in the belief that 
his soul might take part in the feast. In Tirana and Gjirokastra. 
such gatherings were held three, seven and forty days, six months 
and one year after the death. In the Orthodox villages around 
Korça, memorials are held nine days (the nine ranks of angels 
according to the writings of Saint Dionysius the Areopagite). 
forty days (the period between Jesus’ resurrection and his 
ascension to heaven), one year, two years and three vears after 
death. In the past, after the third year, the remains of the deceased 
were exhumed and the bones bathed in milk and wine before 
being placed in the family crypt, often beneath the sanctuary of a 
local church. On the occasion of each memorial service, a tray of 
boiled wheat, Alb. grurë, was prepared, mixed with sugar and 
ground walnut meats, which was blessed by the priest and 
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distributed to the faithful. Furthermore, the poor and indigent 
waiting outside the church were given to eat of the blessed grurë 
and invited to the family's memorial meal, which was considered 
a benefit for the soul of the departed loved one. In the place of 
wheat, Albanian Muslims prepare a ceremonial tray of Halvah in 
such remembrance. 

Burial of the dead is quite universal in Albania, 
cremation being as yet unknown. Baron Franz Nopcsa (1877- 
1933) reports, however, on remnants of an earlier type of funeral 
rite in northern Albania reminiscent of the Parsi "towers of 
silence.’ At a site called Kisha e Shleshrit near Karma and in 
Gralisht in the northern highlands, corpses were placed upon an 
iron grating in a special construction until they decomposed and 
the bones fell through the grating into the underworld. 
CPG ven Hahn 185471, p. 150-152; E. Cozzi 1909; 
L. MihaCevic 1913, p. 18-21; F. Nopcsa, Religiöse 
Anschauungen; A. Jovićević 1923, p. 117-118; A. Sirdani 1931; 
E. Qabej 1935, p. 561-563, 1966, p. 356-358; R. Schultz 1938; 
Ll. Mitrushi 1974; M. Gjoçaj 1975; S. Tuda 1978; F. Mehmeti 
1980; A. Bellusci 1983, p. 38-56; M. Krasniqi 1987, p. 160-164, 
1995b, p. 79-81.1997, p. 220-222; F. Sulejmani 1988; S. Kondi 
1992, 1995-1996; F. Sulejmani 1984; Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 76-81; 
H. Bushati 1998, p. 381-388, 393-394; K. Shtjefni 1998, 
p. 103-124; R. Dankoff & R. Elsie 2000, p. 83. 
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Garentina. cf. Doruntina. 


Garlic. Popular belief. A clove of garlic can be used to protect a 
child from the evil eye (q.v.). The witch-like shtrigas (q.v.) can 
also be kept at bay with garlic. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 159. 


George, Saint. Christian saint. Saint George. Alb. Shëngjergj. is 
one of the most popular Christian saints in Albania. Of the some 
275 Catholic churches recorded by Fulvio Cordignano (1887- 
1951) which are known to have existed in Albania in the late 
sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries. nineteen were 
dedicated to Saint George, more than to any other saint except 
the Virgin Mary (q.v.). Saint Nicholas (q.v.) and the rather 
obscure Saint Veneranda (q.v.). Among these were churches in 
Bar (now Montenegro), Shën Gjergj (Sveti Djordj). i.e. Saint 
George on the Buna River. Sapa SH, Drisht SH, Kukël SH. 
Nénshat SH, Toplana SH, Térbun PU, Cakala LA, Ndérfana MR 
recorded in 1457, Macukull MT. Rec DI. Muhur DI. Bérzhita 
TR, Shëngjergj TR, Tujan TR, Todorenj TR. Vidhas EL. Murras 
EL, Shémill EL, Bena EL and Polis LB. There were Orthodox 
churches devoted to Saint George in Berat dating from the 
fourteenth century, Rreth-Libofsha FR dating from 1776, Strum 
FR dating from 1801, Korça, Vithkuq KO from the eighteenth 
century, Shipska KO from the eighteenth century, Boboshtica 
KO, Nikova GJ, Terihat GJ, Vllaho-Goranxi GJ, Vanishta GJ 
from the eighteenth century, Krane DL, Leshnica e Sipërme SR 
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from the year 1525, Dema SR from the seventeenth century, and 
Voloteri SR between Nivicë-Bubar and Saranda dating from the 
eighteenth century. There is also presently an Orthodox Church 
of Saint George in Durrës. 

The feast day of Saint George, April 23, marks the 
beginning of summer. Indeed in the old days it marked the 
beginning of the new year and is associated vvith numerous 
popular customs, most of vyhich are designed to ensure grovyth in 
children, farm animals and crops. It is the high point of the 
Christian calendar among the Albanians, at least vvith relation to 
popular customs. In Kosova and Macedonia, Saint George's Day, 
celebrated on May 6 according to the eastern calendar, is 
associated vvith the eating of a flija (a pizza-shaped dish of pasta 
and yoghurt vyhich is baked for hours over a hot coal fire). In 
Podujeva (Podujevo), nettles are picked from the garden, dipped 
in vvater and used to sprinkle on children in order to give them 
strength. Indeed in Presheva (Presevo) children were bathed in 
nettles. In Tetova (Tetovo), villagers at the foot of the Sharr 
mountains bathed their children in vvater from the Vardar river, 
which they fetched the night before and mixed with various 
ingredients (red flowers, red-coloured eggshells, blossoms etc. ). 
The bathwater was then thrown back into the river and all 
potential harm to the child vvith it. The tradition of bathing 
children in spring flowers and blossoms is still known throughout 
Kosova and western Macedonia. Flowers are also put under 
children’s pillows at bedtime. In Shala, shepherds gathered 
flowers and herbs on Saint George's Day and fed them to the 
farm animals, which were adorned with ivy leaves and ‘smoked’ 
with incense. It was believed in the northern mountains that herbs 
and plants had a particularly strong healing effect if picked 
between the two Saint George's days. In Shkodra, children would 
decorate doorways with branches and flowers picked before 
dawn. In Mirdita it was believed that, should there be thunder 
storms between the two Saint George's days, there would be no 
snakes that summer. Saint George's Day is also known as the 
feast of the gypsies and is identified in the Muslim tradition with 
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Rüz-i hazir, or chidr. The Orthodox of Kiçnica in Reka e Epërme 
(Republic of Macedonia) also celebrate Saint George of the 
Winter, Alb. Shën Gjergj i Dimrit, on December 9. 

Near Besh at the foot of the Dajti mountain range 
northeast of Tirana there is a region and cave which are named 
after Saint George. The inhabitants of these mountains 
considered the cave holy and used to make a pilgrimage there, in 
particular on Saint George's Day. They would slaughter animals. 
roast them on a spit, and eat and drink in the cave. Candles were 
lit and coins were left behind to implore the saint to assist the 
sick and weary. People too ill to make the journey would send 
their clothes to be laid out in the cave for twenty-four hours. It 
was hoped that wearing the clothes infused with the spirit of 
sanctity from the cave and drinking water brought from it would 
speed up their recovery. 

In Albanian legends, Saint George appears as a hero 
hunting in the mountains. In one folk tale, he kills the ku/shedra 
(q.v.) and saves the king's daughter from certain death. The 
Muslims attribute these same heroic deeds to Sari Sallték (q.v.). 
cf. K. Krumbacher 1911: F. W. Hasluck 1929, 2. p. 822: 
F. Cordignano 1934; G. Valentini 1944, p. 187-188: Rr. Zojzi 
1949, p. 92-95; G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 238: R. Kriss 1960: 
E. Çabej 1966, p. 375: I. Kasumi 1978: S. Cena 1978: U. Xhemaj 
1988, p. 10-14: M. Krasniqi 1987, p. 170-171, 1997, p. 208-211: 
S. Siçeca 1990; H. Norris 1993, p. 34: E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, 
p. 14, 62-84, K. Shtjefni 1997, p. 179: Gj. Zheji 1998. p. 60-61. 


George the New, Saint. Orthodox saint. George the New was an 
Albanian, born in a village called Churkli near Janina (loannina). 
now in northern Greece. His parents were poor farm-labourers. 
Targeted by the Turks for conversion to Islam. he nonetheless 
remained steadfast in his Christian faith, for which he was 
hanged in Janina on January 17. 1838. George the New was 
regarded throughout the nineteenth century as a great wonder- 
worker and healer. His feast day is January 17. 

cf. N. Velimirovié 1985-1986, 1, p. 70. 
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Gërshetëza. Figure of Albanian mythology. This nymph-like 
being, a fair maiden vvith long hair, Alb. gërshëtëz, def. 
gërshëtëza, also kshetë, def. ksheta, and kshetëz, def. kshetëza, 
related to the Alb. verb gërsher “to braid, plait, pigtail,” can be 
found at the edge of lakes and rivers combing her hair, with 
which she is primarily identified. The gërshetëza is also known 
as flocka, from Alb. flokë “hair, or nuse e ujërave ‘bride of the 
waters.” She protects the lakes and rivers from harm. 

cf. G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 221; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 479; 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 98, 177-178. 


Giants. cf. Bajloz; Deli Marku, Div; Gog; Gogol; Jelim; Jud; 
Katallan; Syqenhënjeri. 


Gishto. cf. Gjysmégisht. 


Ghosts. cf. Abe; Flama: Hija; Jinn; Jud; Kukudh; Lugat; 
Makth; Pélhuraza; Stihia. 


Gjarpéri i shtépisé. cf. Snakes. 


Gjergj Elez Alia. Legendary figure of Albanian oral literature. 
As an historical figure, Gjergj Elez Alia, — Serbocr. Alija 
Djerzelez, Turk. Gürz Ilyas, first appears in Turkish land- 
registries as a landowner in the year 1455. According to Raëid 
DuriC, the Turkish chronicler and historian Ibn Kemal (1468- 
1534) refers to Gürz Ilyas” heroism in the year 1479-1480 and 
mentions his popularity in folk verse in Bosnia. Gjergj Elez Alia 
is at any rate well known to the Bosnians and Albanians as a 
legendary hero and symbol of fraternal fidelity. 

The mortally-wounded warrior was on his death bed. For 
nine years his faithful sister had neglected her own life and 
happiness and taken care of her brother, cleansing his wounds 
with spring water. When a huge bajloz (q.v.) arose from the sea 
and demanded the sister as tribute, the warrior finally awakened 
from his stupor, girded his arms and set off to slay the monster. 
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Here is a prose extract: 

Gjergj Elez Alia had heroicaliy overcome the pain in his body 
to defend the reputation of his house and homeland and to seek 
vengeance. He sent his greetings to the bajloz, telling it, “I have no 
maiden for you, oh bajloz! The sheep of my land have not been fed for 
you. I have but one sister but cannot offer her to you, because otherwise 
I would have no one to tend my wounds. I therefore challenge you to a 
duel on the battlefield." When the next day dawned. Gjergj and the 
bajloz arrived at the battlefield and began exchanging insults. The bajloz 
was dressed in a heavy coat of armour with a steel helmet on its head 
and was armed with a huge cudgel and a long sword. Even its steed was 
covered in armour. The very earth trembled as they advanced. When the 
bajloz caught a glimpse of the emaciated Gjergj on his steed. it began to 
laugh and called out, “Have you come back from the grave. oh Gjergj” 
Why have you called me to the battlefield in vain? Do you not know that 
I am a sea bajloz? | have toppled many warriors from their steeds and 
sent them to the underworld. I can topple you with my little finger.” 
Gjergj then replied, “You have spoken well, oh bajloz' 1 have indeed 
been at death's door for these nine years. But it is vou who have brought 
me back to life. You have demanded my sister before doing battle with 
me. You have demanded my sheep before asking the shepherds. Now | 
have come to teach you the ancient customs of our people. For we never 
give up without a fight. We will never give our sisters to the hajloz 
without doing battle with it first. Prepare yourself. oh Pujloz. for your 
final hour has come!" Thus spoke Gjergj Elez Alia! 

Then they spurred their steeds and galloped onto the battlefield. 
The cunning bajloz seized the first opportunity and hurled its cudgel. 
Gjergj's steed ducked, dropping down on its front legs. and the heavy 
cudgel flew over Gjergj's head and landed twenty-four vards away. 
down in the valley. When it hit the ground. a cloud of dust rose 
twenty-four yards into the air. Now it was Gjergj's turn. He hurled his 
cudgel so skilfully that it struck the Auj/oz right on the head. The 
monster collapsed and fell over dead. When it hit the ground, the earth 
gave a shudder, and its steed took flight. Gjergj swiftly drew his sword 
and chopped the monster s head off. He hung the head from his saddle. 
dragged the rest of the body by the feet through the bushes and thickets 
and threw it into a well where the blood of the swarthy hujloz blackened 
the whole river (M. Kuteli 1987, p. 35-36). 
cf. S. Fetiu 1979, 1981, 1984: H. Kamani 1984, 1985: H. Norris 
1993, p. 157-160; R. Elsie 1994, p. 179-183; Q. Haxhihasani 
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1997, R. Duric 1998. 
Gjergj, Shën. cf. George, Saint. 
Gjin Pagëzuesi. cf. John the Baptist, Saint. 
Gjishto. cf. Gjysmëgisht. 
Gjon Pagëzuesi. cf. John the Baptist, Saint. 
Gjon Vladimiri. cf. John Vladimir, Saint. 
Gjysmagjel. cf. Half Rooster. 


Gjysmëgisht. Figure of Albanian mythology. This dwarf-like 
being, Alb. gjysmëgisht, def. gjysmëgishti ‘Half finger,’ from 
Alb. gjysmë “half and gisht ‘finger,’ is similar to the English 
Tom Thumb. He is also known as Gjishto or Gishto. 

cf. E. Çabej 1974b, p. 206. 


Gog. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. This podgy being. 
Alb. gog. def. gogu ' Vlach, Aromunian, brick-layer, foreigner,’ 
~ family name Goga, is a clumsy giant known to Albanian folk 
tales. One can still encounter tumuli called “Gog Graves,’ Alb. 
vorra gogs, in various parts of the country. 

cf. F. Nopcsa 1910, p. 22, Religióse Anschauungen; M. Lambertz 
1973, p. 480; E. Cabej 1974b, p. 204. 


Gogol. Figure of Albanian mythology. This terrible giant, Alb. 
gogol, def. gogoli ‘bugaboo, bogey,” serves to frighten children 
into being good and into not crying. The gogol is also known 
among the Sicilian Arbëresh, who have a gogol i madh (big or 
father gogol) and a gogol son. 
cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 480. 


Gojélidhuni. cf. Wolves. 
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Good Friday. Popular customs and beliefs. Good Friday, i.e. the 
Friday before Easter (q.v.), Alb. E Premtja e Zezë ‘Black Friday,’ 
is observed among Albanian Christians, as among Christians 
worldwide, as a commemoration of the crucifixion of Jesus. In 
Reka e Epérme (Republic of Macedonia), Orthodox housewives 
take food and flowers with them to church in the afternoon and 
place them on the pitafi, the canopied funeral bier of Christ, 
bearing the icon of the dead saviour who is awaiting resurrection. 
This is then paraded around the church building in a festive 
ceremony. In the five villages of the Vakéfet e Korçës, i.e. 
Panarit, Treska, Trebicka, Stratobérdha and Katund, women 
decorated the pitafi while singing Easter carols or popular songs 
in a rhythmic chant. People suffering from headaches are 
traditionally told to wash their hair at sunrise on Good Friday. 
though not on other Fridays (q.v.) of the year. 

cf. E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 57-58. 


Grabofç. Figure of Albanian mythology. According to legend in 
the northern Albanian alps, this monstrous two-headed serpent. 
Alb. grabofç, def. grabofçi, also known as grabohç, det. 
grabohçi, hides one of its heads and sheds tears with the other in 
order to entice a potential victim into approaching and 
comforting it. From this comes the now little known Alb. 
expression qaj me lotë grabofçi “to weep with grabofç tears. 
which has the same meaning as to weep crocodile tears. The Alb. 
term grabofç may be etymologically related to Serbocr. 
grabonos, grabonosac ^a type of snake.” Maximilian Lambertz 
(1882-1963) refers to an ancient Illyrian deity Grabovius. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 480: T. Dhama 1988, p. 99; E. Çabej 
1996. p.289. 


Grabohç. cf. Grabofc. 
Great Bayram. Islamic celebration. Great Bayram, Alb. Bajram 


i Madh, known in Turkish as Büyük Bayram and in Arabic as 
“Aid al kabir, commemorates Abraham s sacrifice. Every Muslim 
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is required to sacrifice an animal on that day if he has sufficient 
means to do so. It is thus a day on which sheep and goats are 
slaughtered and roasted for a festive meal. Much of the food is 
traditionally given to the poor. Though forgotten in Albania 
during the long years of the dictatorship - when there were no 
animals left over to slaughter anyway - Great Bayram is still 
observed among Albanian Muslims in Kosova and Macedonia, 
and has been revived to a certain extent in Albania itself since the 
fall of the dictatorship. 

cf. H. Bushati 1998, p. 379-380. 


Greeting ceremonies. Popular custom. In traditional Albanian 
society, men embrace one another when greeting. This is 
accomplished by a symbolic approaching of the cheeks, first the 
right and then the left cheek. The shaking of hands was formerly 
not usual, but is now common everywhere. Men and women 
seldom embrace in public unless they are related to one another, 
but they do shake hands. The person being greeted is then asked 
formal ‘how are you?’-type questions, which may be repeated in 
various forms. In Kosova and northern Albania, the greetings 
often turn into a veritable barrage of questions, to which the 
visitor is not expected to reply in detail. 


Guest prostitution. cf. Prostitution. 
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Hair cutting. Popular customs and beliefs. It was formerly 
believed that cutting one's hair during the new moon would 
cause it to turn grey. It was also considered inauspicious in 
Albania to have one's hair cut on a Friday (q.v.). 

A child’s first haircut was of symbolic significance. 
According to custom, the godfather of a child, or a friend of the 
family, Alb. kumbarë, def. kumbara, also known as kumbarë 
flokësh “the hair kumbara,’ comes to visit when a child is about 
two years old in order to cut its hair for the first time. During the 
waxing moon, he snips off four locks of hair and scatters them to 
the four quarters of the heavens. According to Edith Durham 
(1863-1944), Muslims often prefer to cut off three locks since 
“four makes a cross, whereas a triangle is a popular Muslim 
pattern." Ceremonial gifts are then exchanged and a feast 
follows. The Orthodox Church has integrated this pre-Christian 
custom into its baptismal ceremony. The Croatian priest Loro 
Mihacevic O.F.M., who lived in the mountains of northern 
Albania in the late nineteenth century. described the ceremony as 
follows: 

The godfather, having been invited over, comes by one 
evening, greets those present. sits down and is served tobacco. coffee 
and brandy until dinner time. Once dinner is on the table, the godfather 
sits himself next to the child, from whom he cuts a bit of hair with his 
scissors, making the form of a cross if the child is a Christian. If the 
child is a Muslim, he cuts at four ditferent places. With this hair and a 
bit of wax he makes a ball which he places on a plate with some money 
as a present. He spends the night at the house and departs the next 
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morning, having been presented with an embroidered cloth or towel 
from the lady of the house (L. Mihaëevié 1913, p. 37). 

cf. L. MihaCevié 1913, p. 37; F. Nopcsa, Religióse 
Anschauungen: M. E. Durham 1928, p. 304-312: C. Coon 1950, 
p. 29; Sh. Siceca 1986, p. 194: N. Papleka 1999, p. 67-72. 


Hajnjeri. Figure of Albanian mythology. This man-eating 
cyclops, Alb. hajnjeri, def. hajnjeríu. from Alb. ha ‘eat’ and njeri 
‘man’ is similar to the katallan (q.v.). 

cf. M. Camaj 1977, p. 250. 


Half finger. cf. Gjysmëgisht. 


Half Rooster. Popular motif of Albanian folk tales. Half 
Rooster, Alb. gjysmagjël, def. gjysmagjëli, from Alb. gjysmë 
‘half and gjel ‘chicken, rooster,’ is a one-legged bird who has 
many an adventure in the course of its travels, carrying its weary 
companions on its back or in its belly. The companions later 
come to its assistance. It is reminiscent of the motif of the Town 
Band of Bremen in German folklore. The half rooster or half 
chicken motif exists in many other cultures, too: 
"KOUTOOTETTOG' in Greece, "moitié de coq’ recorded in France 
in 1759, ‘mitat de gal’ in Languedoc, ‘de halve haan’ in 
Flanders, “il galluccio” in Italy and ‘el medio pollo’ in Chile. 
Here is the essence of the tale: 

An old man had nothing more to eat, so one day he said to the 
rooster, "Dear rooster, I am so sorry, but I don't really know what else to 
do. | am going to have to eat you." The rooster understood his 
predicament and nodded, accepting his fate. The old man sliced the 
rooster into two halves, cooked and ate one half and kept the other. 
From then on, the second half of the rooster was known as "Halt 
Rooster.’ 

Half Rooster decided that it was time to go on a journey and 
earn some money. And so he set off, hopping on one leg. At the edge of 
a pond, he met a frog and said to it, “Frog, why don't you come with me. 
Um on a journey to earn some money.” “All right, I will,” said the frog. 
It had a last drink of water, as much as it could swallow, and leapt into 
Half Rooster's belly. Half Rooster continued on his journey and met a 
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fox. “Fox, let us become friends.” “Ali right, little Half Rooster," replied 
the fox, “but where are you going?” “I°m off to see the world. Do you 
want to come with me?" “Sure, I'll come,” said the fox and crawled into 
Half Rooster’s belly. After continuing on his journey for a short time, 
Half Rooster met a wolf who asked him where he was going. "To make 
some money, dear wolf. Do you want to come with me?" “Oh ves. VII 
come,” it replied and crawled into Half Rooster’s belly, too. They all set 
off and after a while they met a mouse. The little mouse laughed and 
asked Half Rooster, “Don't you get tired, Half Rooster, if you have to 
hop on one leg all the time?" *Not at all," replied Half Rooster. When 
the mouse asked where he was going, Half Rooster replied once more 
that he wanted to see the world and make some money. Half Rooster 
persuaded the mouse to come along too. and the little mouse jumped 
into his belly, which was now almost bursting because it was so full. 

One day Half Rooster got hungry. He hopped into a vegetable 
garden and began to crow, “Cock-a-doodle-doo' Here I am, the king of 
the patch!" The king heard him and gave orders that the rooster be 
caught. The servants rushed out and surrounded the garden. But though 
Half Rooster was still crowing, they could not find him. so thes cut off 
all the heads of cabbage in the garden to see where he was. Finally thes 
found him in the last head of cabbage. seized him and stuck him in the 
oven to roast him. Half Rooster was in a desperate situation and cried 
out, “Frog, if you've ever been my friend. help me now!” The frog leapt 
out straight away, spewed out all the water it had swallowed and put out 
the fire. Then the servants locked Half Rooster in a stable so that the 
horses would trample him to death with their hooves. “Wolf.” Half 
Rooster cried out, “if you've ever been my friend, help me now!” So the 
wolf leapt out and bit all the horses until they died. The king's servants 
seized Half Rooster for the third time and locked him up with the geese 
so that they would peck at him with their beaks. But Half Rooster called 
his friend the fox who leapt out and ate up all the geese. The king's 
servants did not know what to do. so they locked Half Rooster up in a 
chest of gold, the strongest one they had. Half Rooster swallowed as 
many pieces of gold as he could and then called the mouse. “Mouse, if 
you've ever been my friend, help me now!" The mouse leapt out of his 
belly and gnawed a big hole in the chest so that both of them could 
escape. 

Half Rooster hopped home quickly. On his way. he lost a piece 
of gold. When he got back to the old man, he said to him. "Master, from 
now on give me enough to eat and a soft place to sleep. Take the rod and 
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hit me on the back vvith it once a day.” The old man did as the rooster 
had told him. Every day, Half Rooster got plenty to eat and a soft place 
to sleep and every day the old man hit him on the back vvith the rod. 
Every time he hit the rooster, a piece of gold fell out and with the money 
the old man was able to live a prosperous life. 


cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 508; R. Elsie 1994, p. 103-105. 
Halil Garria. cf. Doruntina. 


Halveti order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariga. The 
Halveti movement arose among Turkish, Kurdish and Iranian 
Sufis some time after the fourteenth century, founded according 
to legend by Omer Halveti of Tabriz (d. 1397). The sect spread 
rapidly from the Caucasus to Egypt and Anatolia and from there 
into the Balkans. In Albania, the Halveti order was second only 
to the Bektashi (q.v.). It is estimated to have had several thousand 
adepts at the beginning of the twentieth century, centred at about 
twenty sites throughout the country. The Halveti themselves, who 
were prone to asceticism and retreats, gave rise to a number of 
sub-groupings, many of which were present in Albania: the 
Symbyli, the Gylçeni. the Karabashi, the Hayati and the Akbashi, 
the latter two being found exclusively in the Balkans. 

The oldest Albanian Halveti zekke is that of Sheh Hashim 
in Janina, now in northern Greece, which was founded in 1390 
by Ghazi Evrenos under the authority of Sultan Bayezid | 
(r. 1389-1403). This tekke continued to function up to 1943. 
There was also a Halveti rekke founded in Vlora in 1490 by 
imrahor Ilyas Bey, horse master of Sultan Bayezid Il (r. 1481- 
1512). The Halveti order spread through southern Albania in the 
first half of the sixteenth century. Of significance in its history 
were the rekke of Ohrid (1600), and the rekke of Tirana said to 
have been founded in 1605 by Sheh Ali Pazari (1581-1615), who 
vvas originally from Serres in northern Greece and later settled in 
Shkodra. 

The Turkish traveller Evliya Çelebi, who visited Albania 
in the summer of 1670, noted the presence of the Halveti in 
Gjirokastra “Around the courtyard (of the Tekke Mosque) are the 
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cells of a Halveti tekke and on one side are the graves of many 
saints and notables" (Seyahatname, VIII, 354b). In Berat, Evliya 
Celebi visited the two-storey Halveti tekke of Sheikh Hasan in 
the courtyard of the Sultan Mosque, Alb. Xhamia e Mbretit, and 
in Vlora he mentions the Halveti tekke of Yakub Efendi (q.v.) 
^with hundreds of devout dervishes, barefooted and bareheaded. 
with patched woollen cloaks." In Elbasan, Evliya Çelebi also 
visited the Halveti tekke of Sinan Pasha inside the mighty 
fortress, noting that it had numerous ders ishes and endowments 
and was unmatched anywhere else. 

With time Vlora, Berat and Delvina became Halveti 
centres in themselves, and in the eighteenth century the sect 
spread from Albania to Kosova and Macedonia. Halveti rekkes 
were founded in Ohrid in 1667 and in Prizren in 1699-1700. the 
latter by Osman Baba of Serres. From there. the movement 
extended westwards back into Albania proper. Frederick William 
Hasluck (1878-1920) refers to Halveti pilgrimage sites at Nanga 
in the Luma region near Kukés, where Sheikh Hasan (q.v.) was 
the object of veneration, and at Vrepska ER. Of the many other 
Halveti rekkes known to have existed in Albania, mention may be 
made of those in Fshat KU, Surroj KU. Mat, Peshkopia, Shkodra, 
Tirana (the rekke of Sheikh Suleyman dating from ca. 1705). 
Elbasan (three rekkes from the late seventeenth century. of which 
two still existed before the First World War). Berat (the above- 
mentioned tekke of Sheikh Hasan at the Sultan Mosque. the 
present building of which was constructed by Kurd Ahmed Pasha 
in 1785, and the rekke of Sheikh Musa Efendi at Kara Kasim). 
Bilisht DV (two or three rekkes dependent on Ohrid), Progër DV. 
Shëngjergj between Bilisht and Pogradec, Korça (a tekke 
founded at the end of the fifteenth century). Leskovik (a fekke 
founded in 1796-1797, but which burnt down in the early vears 
of the twentieth century), Përmet, Tepelena, Luzat TP. 
Mezhgoran TP, Ramica VI. Vinokash PR. Tosk-Martalloz TP. 
Maricaj TP. Gjirokastra, Delvina and Saranda. The two latter 
tekkes were destroyed in the 1950s. 
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The Halveti order was re-established in Albania in 1990 
and is presently led by Sheh Muamer Pazari (b. 1929) of Tirana, 
where a tekke was opened in 1992. In 1998 there were a total of 
forty-two Halveti rekkes in Albania, most of which are in the 
south. though there are also sites in Tropoja, Burrel and 
Peshkopia. 

There were twenty-five Halveti tekkes in Kosova and 
Macedonia in 1938-1939 and about ten in the early 1980s, 
including those in Prizren, Gjakova (two rekkes) and Rahovec 
(Orahovac). Indeed, in Kosova, the Halveti order vvas the most 
widespread of all dervish sects and was divided into a number of 
sub-groupings: Hayati, Karabashi and Djerrahi. 
cf. H. J. Kissling 1953; K. Halimi 1957; G. PalikruSeva 1958- 
1959; G. Palikruseva, & K. Tomovski 1965; B. Rexhebi 1970, 
p. 97-98, 1984, p. 93; H. Kaleshi & H. J. Kissling 1980; R. Serin 
1984; A. Popovic & G. Veinstein 1986, p. 73-75, 1996, 
p. 484-491; N. Clayer 1990, p. 129-149; H. Norris 1993, 
p. 110-112; J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 67-69, 147, 160-166; 
R. Dankoff & R. Elsie 2000, p. 76-77. 


Harap. cf. Arap. 


Hare. Popular belief. The hare, Alb. /épur, def. lëpuri, plur. 
lépuj, is a bad omen in Albanian belief. If someone starts out on 
a journey and his path is crossed by a hare, it is deemed 
advisable, as with a black cat, for him to return home at once, for 
otherwise something bad will happen to him. If a pregnant 
woman sees a hare, her child will turn out to be a coward and 
will sleep at night with his eyes open. Nor should a woman eat a 
hare during pregnancy. Dervishes will not eat hares because they 
believe the animals are made of menstruation discharge. 

cf. H. Pedersen 1898, p. 111-112; F. Nopcsa. Religiöse 
Anschauungen. 


Harr. cf. Herr. 
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Hasan, Sheh. Sinani or Halveti holy man. Sheh or Sheikh 
Hasan, whose brother was called Sheh Ibrahim of Surroj, 
founded a rekke in Nanga, in the Luma region near Kukës, where 
he was later venerated by pilgrims. There was also a tomb of a 
Hasan Shah in Elbasan, and a two-storey Halveti tekke of a 
Sheikh Hasan at the Sultan Mosque in Berat, both referred to bv 
Evliya Çelebi during his visit there in the year 1670, though these 
are no doubt different individuals. 

cf. Evliya Çelebi, Seyahatname, VIII, 367b: M. Hasluck 1954. 
p. 178; N. Clayer 1990, p. 126; R. Dankoff & R. Elsie 2000. 
p. 186-187. 


Hasan Dede. Bektashi holy man venerated in Pérmet. and to a 
lesser extent in Tepelena and Berat. He is said to be 400-500 
years old and was the brother of a local chief called Jadikula. 
Healing powers are attributed to him. Evliva Çelebi (1670) 
mentions the tomb of a Baba Hasan Dede Sultan as being among 
the foremost pilgrimage sites in Gjirokastra. Whether this is the 
same Hasan Dede is unclear. 

cf. Evliya Çelebi, Sevahatname, VII, 354b: F. W. Hasluck 1929, 
p. 537, 543; R. Dankoff & R. Elsie 2000, p. 79. 


Hatixhe, Dervish. Muslim holy woman. Hatixhe (b. 1798) was 
a benevolent figure in Tirana, who suffered much at the hands of 
her tyrannical husband. She is remembered for having provided 
great assistance to the population of Tirana during a cholera 
epidemic. Dervish Hatixhe lies buried in a rekke in the Rruga e 
Barikadave together with her daughter, son. brother and a 
servant. The tekke of Dervish Hatixhe, linked to the Kadiri (q.v.) 
order, was restored in 1992 by Mother Rukie (b. 1930). a widely 
respected individual in her own right. People. women in 
particular, continued to visit the grave of Hatixhe during the long 
years of the communist dictatorship and threw coins onto the 
roof. She is still a well known figure in Tirana. 
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Haxhi Baba. Bektashi holy man venerated at a tekke formerly 
situated above the town of Përmet. He is said to have come from 
Khorasan in Central Asia and lived 400 years ago. Haxhi Baba 
died in Përmet and was originally buried there, but on the day of 
his burial, the sun would not go down and his hand protruded 
from the grave to indicate that he wished to be buried in 
Qesaraka ER. His body now rests in peace in the latter town. 

cf. F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 545. 


Heavenly Beauty. cf. Earthly Beauty. 
Herëkeqja. cf. Owls. 


Herr. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. This dwarf-like 
being, Alb. herr, def. herri, or harr, def. harri, related to the Alb. 
verb harr “to weed, prune, cut,’ appears in Albanian folk tales. 
The term herr would also seem to occur in the toponym Zall- 
Herr “sandbank of the herr’ north of Tirana. 

cf. P. Wheeler 1936, p. XVII; G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 227; 
E. Qabej-1968, p. 283; E. Çabej 1974b, p. 206. 


Hija. Figure of Albanian mythology. This female ghost, derived 
from Alb. hije, def. hija, “shade, shadow,” is either the soul of a 
dead person or a rather undefined phantom or demon. In Nikaj 
and Shala, the hija was simply the soul of a human being. 
According to local belief, the soul had no responsibility for the 
sins of the body and was quite independent of it. The hija had to 
spend the first night with the dead body it arose from, but was 
then free to leave the grave and wander about, usually visiting the 
places where the person in question had once lived. In northern 
Albania, flat stones were placed in trees and at roadsides for the 
hijas to rest upon. Baron Franz Nopcsa (1877-1933) reports that 
in Kastrati, stones were often piled a metre high. On All Saints? 
Day (q.v.), food and drink were placed upon the graves of the 
dead and, according to Nopcsa, soon disappeared because they 
were eaten up by beggars at night. On Saint Nicholas (q.v.) Day 
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and other feasts, doors and windows were opened wide to enable 
the souls of the dead to return and take part in the meals. Seats 
were even reserved for them at the table. Dogs could see the hija 
at night and, as such, whenever a dog barked in a village for no 
particular reason, it was said that the hija was bringing a message 
to the soul of a living person, telling him that they would soon be 
reunited, i.e. that someone in the village would soon die. 

In central Albania the hija was a figure associated more 
with nightmares. In the Tomor region, she wears a golden bonnet 
or crown covered with jewels. If the person she embraces 
manages to touch the jewels of her crown. he will become the 
richest and most powerful man on earth. More often, however. 
she is a hija e ligë “evil shadow." The earliest Albanian writer. 
Gjon Buzuku (1555), used the figure as follows in his translation 
of part of the New Testament: kujtonë mos jetë kon gja hie — 
putaverunt phantasma esse “They thought he was a ghost” (St 
Mark VI, 49). The hija is known elsewhere in the Balkans as Gk. 
IOKIOS, Bulg. CBHHINE, CBHKA, Serbocr. sjenovit and Arom. 
aumbros. 
cf. E. Cozzi 1909, p. 456; F. Nopcsa. Religiöse Anschauungen: 
N. Joki 1923. p. 60 sq; E. Çabej 1949: G. Stadtmüller 1954. 
p. 221: M. Lambertz 1973. p. 481: T. Dhama 1988. p. 115. 


Hizri. Figure of Albanian mythology known to the Mat region. 
The hizri is a good being who goes from village to village and 
from door to door begging. He conveys the impression that he 
has been sent by God to test the generosity of homeowners. One 
must therefore be generous and give him money or food, for 
otherwise he will be angered and put a spell on the house. 


cf. R. Figorri 1998, p. 195. 


Homosexuality. When the bisexual Lord Byron (1788-1824) 
and his Cambridge triend and travelling companion John Cam 
Hobhouse (1786-1869) visited the court of Ali Pasha Tepelena 
(1759-1822), Hobhouse wrote that the Albanian soldiers lived 
"independent of the other sex, whom they never mention, nor 
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seem to miss in their usual concerns or amusements. The same 
habit is productive of a system, which is carried by them to an 
extent of which no nation perhaps, either modern or ancient, 
unless we reluctantly except the Thebans, can furnish a similar 
instance.” Hobhouse's observation is confirmed by a number of 
other foreign writers and travellers who visited southern Albania 
and Epirus in the first half of the nineteenth century: Jakov 
Bartholdy (1779-1825), François Pouqueville (1770-1839), 
Thomas Hughes (1786-1847), William Leake (1777-1860) and 
Cyprien Robert (b. 1807). William Plomer (1903-1973), the 
biographer of Ali Pasha, notes the following about the Albanians 
at the time: 

Half shepherds and half warriors, devoted to their native 
mountains and inheriting heroic traits from the remote past... they 
delighted to regard themselves as Palikars, or braves... They were much 
given to homosexual practices, and were quite uninhibited about them. 
Parallels to this can easily be found amongst other races in various ages, 
living a formalised or stylised military life, keeping women in subjection 
or at least in the background, and having before them as an image of 
perfection the young warrior. One thinks of the ancient Greeks, the 
Germans, the Zulus at the height of their power, the Japanese as 
described by Saikaku. No question of degeneracy is involved, the 
Skipetars being a race noted for health and physical perfection and 
living a strenuous life in a rugged country with a pretty severe climate. 
Nor can hopeless moral turpitude be ascribed to them, whatever 
Christianity may say, for they were celebrated not merely for their 
bravery, their love of liberty and their devotion to their native mountains 
and villages, but for their faithfulness and gratitude to friends and 
benefactors, and their general liveliness of feeling... It was customary for 
young men who were closely attached to each other to swear eternal 
vows, and that this was not simply a matter of mere sentimentality or 
sensuality, or both, is shown by the fact that the contract was regarded as 
sacred and proved more durable than marriage often is with us... for it is 
said that no instance was ever known of its violation. 

Nineteenth-century sources on homosexuality in northern 
Albania are rare, with the exception of von Hahn's informative 
account of pederasty (q.v.) among the Ghegs. In general, 
homosexual relations are said to be more openly prevalent in 
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southern Albania than in the north. They are more visible at any 
rate in traditionally Muslim strongholds such as Elbasan. Kavaja, 
Gjakova and Gostivar. In the northern mountains, they would 
seem to exist only within the invisible closet of a secretive sub- 
culture, promoted among other things no doubt by the 
continuingly high level of segregation between the sexes. 
Homosexuality is still very much a taboo subject in Albania, 
especially after half a century of extremely prudish Stalinist rule 
under Enver Hoxha (1908-1985) who, ironically. is widely 
known to have engaged in homosexual relations himself in his 
younger years. The penal code of communist Albania foresaw a 
sentence of ten years in prison for ‘being homosexual.” It is not 
yet known how many men. and perhaps women, were persecuted 
and criminalised during the dictatorship for such behaviour. 

On March 29, 1994, three years after the opening of 
Albania, an ephemeral Gay Albania Society was formed in 
Tirana with a view to protecting the interests of gay men and 
lesbian women in this extremely homophobic society and to 
preventing the imminent spread of AIDS. The group campaigned 
successfully against the anti-gay legislation in force, which was 
repealed on January 20. 1995. Social attitudes are changing in the 
cities, though homophobia remains widespread in the 
countryside, particularly in the northern highlands. 
cf. J. Bartholdy 1805, p. 66, 374 sq.. 382 sq.: F. Pouqueville 
18052, 1805b, 1806: J. Hobhouse 1813, p. 130: T. Hughes 1820. 
2, p. 48:sq.: W. Leake 1835. 3. p. 356ssq«. vel Ap 899 cae: 
J. G. von Hahn 1854: C. Robert 1842, p. 87: P. Nücke 1907. 
1965; W. Plomer 1936, p. 21-29: L. Crompton 1985: R. Grémaux 
1989, 1994: R. Brandl 1994, p. 233-235: M. Dickemann 19972, 
1997b: S. Murray 1997; S. Murray E W. Roscoe 1997. 


Hospitality. Popular custom. No distinction is made in the 
Albanian language between ‘guest’ and “friend, Alb. mik. def. 
miku. Mospitality is an important and cherished ideal of 
traditional Albanian society. That someone not be made welcome 
or be left outside without shelter is. despite severe economic 
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hardship throughout the Albanian world, quite unthinkable. 
Hospitality is sacred and unbounded among the Albanians. It is 
told, for instance, that when plans were being made under the 
communist dictatorship for the construction of a hotel in the 
north of the country, the inhabitants of the town in question were 
insulted and infuriated at the thought. From their point of view, 
there was no need for a hotel in their town because any traveller 
looking for a place to stay, would simply need to knock on a 
door, any door. in order to find a meal and shelter for the night. 

When taken in by a family, one is automatically under its 
protection, i.e. the host bears responsibility for the security and 
‘honour’ of his guests until they have left his house and land. As 
such, it is custom for the host to accompany his guests, when 
they depart, to the end of his property, and if there is any danger, 
to accompany them home or to the next host family. A traveller 
could thus travel safely among the highly armed and feuding 
tribes of the north, for instance, in regions considered quite 
dangerous, simply by making use of this prerogative - his right to 
hospitality. 

After entry into a home, the guest is always offered 
something to drink or eat, even if just symbolically, according to 
the Albanian motto ‘bread, salt and heart,’ Alb. bukë e kripë e 
zemér. This generally consists nowadays of a glass of raki, coffee 
or a soft drink, at least a glass of water. The drinks are usually 
accompanied by candies, jam or some nuts. Baron Franz Nopcsa 
(1877-1933), during his travels in Kelmendi in 1905, recounted 
the following episode typical of Albanian hospitality: 

I was deeply impressed by an episode which occurred in the 
Cem valley near the Tamara Bridge in Kelmendi country. I had asked 
for a glass of water at a house but, instead of water, the head of the 
house, whom I did not know at all, gave me a bowl of buttermilk, which 
I drank to the very last drop. 1 had just finished drinking when the 
brother of the homeowner, also unknown to me, happened to come 
home. As it was evening by this time and he was tired from his long 
journey, he asked to have some buttermilk. All that he found of course 
was an empty bowl. When the owner of the house explained to him who 
had drunk all the buttermilk, he was not upset, as one might have 
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expected, but rather happy and relieved that I had reached the house 
before he had, because his family had thus been spared the shame of 
letting guests depart without having offered them something to eat. 

The host has the duty to make his guest feel as well as 
possible and will endeavour to fulfil his every wish. Should his 
guest be insulted by anyone, it is the host's duty to take revenge. 
Hospitality went to such extremes in the northern mountains that 
the host would ask his guest, as a joke it is now often stressed, 
which of the females of the household he would like to sleep 
with: the wife, the sister or the daughter? This so-called guest 
prostitution (q.v.) has, needless to say, died out, much to the 
furtive regret of many a traveller. 

The dictates of Albanian hospitality are codified in the 
customary law of the north, in particular in the Kanun of Lekë 
Dukagjini (q.v.). 
cf. A. Jovićević 1923, p. 119, 130; E. Çabej 1935, p. 561. 


Hysen Baba. Bektashi holy man once venerated at the Bektashi 
tekke of Memaliaj. This nineteenth-century rekke was razed to the 
ground by Greek irregular troops during the Balkan wars. It was 
rebuilt but then destroyed by an earthquake. 

cf. F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 542. 


Hysen i vogél. cf. Doruntina. 
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Ice Saints. cf. Old Wife's Days. 


Ícons. Popular customs and beliefs. Icons, Alb. ikonë, def. 
ikona, are the focus of personal and popular piety and of 
communal worship in the Albanian Orthodox Church. While this 
is true of all Orthodox Christians, the Albanians take particular 
pride in the works of some of their own indigenous master 
iconographers, such as Onufri and his son Nikolas, David of 
Selenica, Konstandin Shpataraku, the Vëllazëria Zografi and the 
Zengo sisters of Dardha KO. These masterpieces managed to 
earn the respect and admiration of Marxist intellectuals, who 
otherwise supported or collaborated with the atheistic policies of 
the Hoxha period. During the persecution and prohibition of 
religion from 1967-1990, many Orthodox faithful hid their family 
icons, safeguarding them as a reminder of their spiritual heritage 
and family patrimony. 

From an iconographical point of view, while Orthodox 
icons - in whichever country they are found - share common 
thematic subject matter, Albanian icons often reflect differences 
which give them singular characteristics. Firstly, they tend to be 
less severe in style than most Greek icons and less saccharine 
than western religious art, thus evincing Albanian art as a 
cultural bridge between East and West, as it were. Secondly, the 
use of bold, bright colours, as in Onufri's famous reds and 
crimsons or the bright orange, lavender and salmon hues in the 
works of the painters around Lake Ohrid, distinguish these icons 
from the more sombre tones of most other Balkan icon 
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vvorkshops. Thirdly, Albanian icons are often characterised by 
the monumentality of the central figure portrayed, yet surrounded 
by a plethora of variegated, semi-mythological scenes and 
scriptural vignettes. 


Hija, Shën. cf. Elias, Saint. 


Incest taboo. Italo-Albanian legend. The taboo of incest occurs 
in legends about the reunification of brother and sister. vyhich 
exist in several variations in Albanian and Balkan folklore. The 
earliest Albanian version vvas recorded by Michele Marchiano 
(1860-1921) from the Italo-Albanian manuscript of Chieuti and 
dates from 1736. Action in the legend takes place either in 
Nauplion or Koron, both in the Morea (Peloponnese). during the 
Turkish occupation. A maiden, often called Shega. related to Alb. 
shegë, def. shega ‘pomegranate, or Olimpia. is kidnapped by a 
Turkish janissary called Vllastar, related to Alb. v//ustar, def. 
vllastari ‘sprout, scion from Gk. Wustari. who is intent on 
raping her. In some versions he is called Gjon Pretika and ean 
appear as a pirate. At the last moment, the voice of a bird is heard 
from outside the tent, as a supernatural signal of doom. causing 
the officer to realise that the maiden is actually his long-lost 
sister. In other versions it is thunder and lightning. hail or rain in 
the form of blood which prevents the act of incest from taking 
place. In another variant of the motif, a poor Balkan Christian is 
obliged to sell his wife to a rich Turk in order to pay off his 
debts. The buyer recognises the new slave as his sister and 
usually returns the woman to her husband. In vet other versions, 
the underlying motif of incest is censored and suppressed 
completely. making the tale rather incomprehensible. The legend 
also exists in Slavic (Bulgarian. Macedonian, Serbian and 
Croatian) and in Greek versions. Here is a short prose rendering 
of the best-known Albanian variant: 

Climbing slowly up into the hills, the maiden Shega sang her 
song of sorrow and picked the flowers. As the sun set, she tied them into 
a bouquet. When she noticed that it was getting dark, she turned and. 
with the bouquet of flowers in her arms, hurried back down to Koron. 
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All of a sudden, a Turkish horseman appeared before her, seized her by 
the hair and forced her onto his horse. The flowers fell from her grasp 
only to be trampled by the horse as it sped off. Nature took pity on the 
screaming maiden, but the Turk did not. He took her to his commander, 
a handsome, gentler-looking young man who wore a knife in his belt and 
a sword at his side. He forced the maiden into his tent and stared at her 
with lecherous intent. He observed her for a long time and then made his 
approach. She stepped back into the corner, glaring at him fiercely. 
There was a bright moon shining that night. Circling above the tent was 
a black bird which cried out in a human voice, “What a bird of 
misfortune I am. A brother is about to kiss his sister!" The black bird 
repeated this two or three times. Now even closer to the maiden, the 
Turk went pale. "Keep away from me. you bastard!" she shouted to him 
in Albanian. The Janissary froze and asked, “Are you Albanian?" “Yes,” 
she replied, "how do you know our language?" He gave no reply, but 
after a moment inquired again. “What family do you come from?" “I am 
from the clan of the Mirditans, a clan of horsemen and warriors." “Did 
you have a brother?" ^Yes, I had a brother, but the Turks took him away 
when he was little and made a Janissary out of him. And now misfortune 
has placed me in your hands.” “What was your brother's name?" “He 
was called Vllastar," she replied. The Janissary clapped his hands and 
exclaimed, “Then you are indeed my sister Shega! I am Vllastar, your 
brother!" The two then embraced and wiped away the tears of joy which 
were streaming down their cheeks (M. Kuteli 1987, p. 165-166). 

cf. M. Marchiano 1908, p. 76-80, 86-88: B. Putilov 1965, 
p. 109-120; A. Schmaus 1973; Q. Haxhihasani 1982, 1984; 
R. Elsie 1994, p. 198-200; N. Figlia 1995, p. 77-78, 171. 


Islam. Religion. Before the arrival of the Turks in the Balkan 
peninsula, the Albanians were all encompasssed within the 
sphere of Christianity (q.v.): Catholicism (q.v.) in the north and 
Orthodoxy (q.v.) in the south. The exact border between these 
two Christian faiths varied over the centuries in accordance with 
the political and military gains or losses of the heirs to the two 
halves of the Roman Empire. By the end of the fourteenth 
century, the third great religion of the Balkan peninsula had 
entered the ring, unfolding its banners on the eastern horizon. On 
June 28, 1389, the Muslim Turks defeated a coalition of Balkan 
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forces under Serbian leadership at Kosovo Polje, the Plain of the 
Blackbirds, and established themselves as masters of the Balkans. 
By 1393 they had overrun Shkodra, although the Venetians were 
soon able to recover the city and its imposing citadel. The 
conquest of Albania continued into the early years of the 
fifteenth century. The mountain fortress of Kruja was taken in 
1415 and the equally strategic towns of Vlora, Berat and Kanina 
in southern Albania fell in 1417. By 1431, the Turks had 
incorporated all of southern Albania into the Ottoman Empire 
and set up a “sanjak' administration with its capital in 
Gjirokastra, captured in 1419. Mountainous northern Albania 
remained under the control of its autonomous tribal leaders. 
though now under the suzerain power of the Sultan. 

The Turkish conquest did not meet without resistance on 
the part of the Albanians, notably under Scanderbeg (q.v.). the 
prince and now Albanian national hero. Scanderbeg successfully 
repulsed thirteen Ottoman incursions, including three major 
Ottoman sieges of the citadel of Kruja led by the Sultans 
themselves (Murad II in 1450. and Mehmet II in 1466 and 1467). 
He was widely admired in the Christian world for his resistance 
to the Turks and was given the title "Atleta Christi by Pope 
Calixtus III (r. 1455-1458). Albanian resistance held out after 
Scanderbeg”s death on January 17, 1468 at Lezha (Alessio). but 
in 1478 the fortress at Kruja was finally taken by Turkish troops. 
Shkodra capitulated in 1479 and Durrës finally fell in 1501. By 
the end of the sixteenth century the Ottoman Empire had reached 
its political zenith and Albania was firmly encompassed within it. 
The coming four centuries of Ottoman colonisation changed the 
face of the country radically. The new religion, Islam. had 
wedged itself between the Catholic north and the Orthodox south 
of Albania and, with time, was to become the dominant faith of 
the country. 

During the first decades of Ottoman rule there were few 
Muslims among the Albanians themselves. In 1577. we know 
that northern and central Albania were still staunchiv Catholic, 
but by the early decades of the seventeenth century, an estimated 
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30-50 per cent of the population of northern Albania had 
converted to Islam. By 1634, most of Kosova had also already 
converted. Of the inhabitants of the town of Prizren at the time, 
for instance, there were 12,000 Muslims, 200 Catholics and 600 
Orthodox. By the close of the seventeenth century, Muslims 
began to outnumber Christians pretty well throughout the 
country. Roman Catholicism and Greek and Serbian Orthodoxy 
had. after all, been the vehicles of foreign cultures in Albania, 
propelled by foreign languages. They were religions to which the 
Albanians, as opposed to their Serbian, Bulgarian and Greek 
neighbours, had only been superficially converted and with 
which they could not so easily identify. The mass conversion of 
the Albanian population to Islam is all the more understandable 
in view of the heavy haraç or poll taxes imposed on the rayah - 
Christian inhabitants of the Empire. With these taxes in mind, 
many Albanians preferred the best of both worlds and became so- 
called Crypto-Christians (q.v.), - Christian in the privacy oftheir 
homes, but Muslim in public. Characteristic of the Albanian 
attitude to matters of religion was the motto: “Where the sword 
is. there lies religion,” Alb. Ku është shpata, është feja. Pressure 
to convert to Islam increased during the Russo-Turkish vvars of 
the eighteenth century, although the situation improved for the 
Orthodox community somewhat in 1774 with the Treaty of 
Küçük Kaynarci, according to which Russia became protectress 
of all Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman Empire. At the dawn 
of Albanian independence in 1912, about two-thirds of the 
Albanian population were Muslim. 

Up to 1929, the Muslim community vvas headed by the 
Grand Mufti of Tirana with a five-member Supreme Council of 
the Sheriat. Later, a General Council was established with the 
chief of the community and four grand muftis, representing 
Shkodra, Tirana, Korga and Gjirokastra. Organised Sunni Islam 
was somewhat weakened in the 1930s when King Zog (1895- 
1961) severed all official ties with Muslims outside the country. 
Nonetheless, according to Italian statistics from the year 1942, of 
the total population of Albania of 1,128.143, there were 779 417 
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(69 per cent) Muslims including the Bektashi, 232,320 (21 per 
cent) Orthodox and 116.259 (10 per cent) Catholics. As such, one 
can estimate today that approximately 70 per cent of Albanians 
in the Republic of Albania and about 80 per cent of all Albanians 
in the Balkans are of Muslim background. The most devout of 
these Muslims are no doubt the Albanians of western Macedonia 
(the region of Tetova and Gostivar), where more elements of 
traditional culture have been preserved and maintained than in 
Albania itself. 

There were 1,127 mosques, 1,306 imams and muftis and 
seventeen Islamic primary schools in Albania itself at the end of 
the Second World War. From 1945 onwards. the Muslim 
community, divided as it was into four districts with a Grand 
Mufti for each, came increasingly under the control of the state. 
particularly by virtue of the law of November 26. 1949. This 
decree required all the religious communities to instil in their 
members a feeling of loyalty towards the communist regime. The 
head of the Muslim community now also had to be approved by 
the government Council of Ministers. Some Muslim leaders. such 
as the Mufti of Durrës, Mustafa Efendi Varoshi, and the Mutti of 
Shkodra, refused to co-operate with the communist leaders and 
were liquidated. Others were imprisoned. An estimated 1.050 
mosques survived in Albania unscathed up to 1967, but then, in 
an unprecedented act of extremism and cultural suicide. Islam 
and all other religions were simply banned by the communist 
authorities. 

The destruction of Islamic culture in Albania during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s was ruthless and thorough. Almost all 
the mosques in the country, including some which had just been 
restored and were of inestimable cultural value, were demolished 
or transformed for other uses. A few buildings were simply 
locked up, and thus survived the cultural massacre in a more or 
less recognisable form. Among the latter are the Mirahor Mosque 
of Korça (1495), the Sultan Mosque (1492) and the Lead Mosque 
(1553-1554) of Berat, the Murad Mosque of Vlora (1537-1542). 
the Naziresha Mosque of Elbasan (pre-1599). the Lead Mosque 
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of Shkodra (1773-1774) and the Et'hem Bey Mosque in Tirana 
(1793-1794). Islam had ceased to exist, at least in Albanian 
public life. 

The public practice of religion vvas first authorised again 
in December 1990 and the few remaining mosques, after twenty- 
four years of closure, began to reopen from January to mid- 
March 1991. It was also in this period that the first public 
celebration of Ramadan (q.v.) was held. In December 1992, 
Albania joined the Organisation of Islamic States, a move which 
was widely criticised in the country at the time, even among 
Muslims. The Albanians were reluctant to jeopardise their 
country's western orientation and new ties with the rest of 
Europe for the sake of religious tradition. 

The re-established Sunni Muslim community is now 
headed by Hafiz Sabri Kogi (b. 1921), who spent over twenty 
years of his life in prison and hard labour. Islamic groups from 
abroad - Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Abu Dhabi and Egypt etc. have 
done much to provide humanitarian assistance and to revive 
Islamic traditions in Albania. Virtually all towns and villages 
with a Muslim population now have a mosque or a modest 
Islamic community centre. 

Despite the new freedoms, there still seems to be more 
interest in the revival of Islam among foreign missionaries and 
groups than there is among the Albanians themselves. As 
opposed to their Greek and Serbian neighbours, the Albanians 
have never had a “national” religion, with which they could 
identify as a people. For the last century and a half, national, i.e. 
ethnic identity has predominated conspicuously over religious 
identity and this situation is unlikely to change in the coming 
years, given that Albania is a small and struggling nation 
surrounded by hostile neighbours. Organised religion still only 
plays a very marginal role in public life in Albania. The 
Albanians have indeed on occasion been described as tenacious 
pagans who can only be superficially converted and, after a fifty- 
year break in religious traditions, there is some justification for 
this view. Many a missionary and preacher has been driven to 
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despair by them, especiallv over the last few years. Religious 
fervour is extremely rare and religious extremism is still virtually 
unknown. 

Despite the often expressed concerns of western 
publicists, fundamentalism is not a problem among the Albanians 
nor is it likely to arise in Albania in any form. Isolated acts of 
religious extremism, such as the trhowing of pig heads into the 
courtyards of mosques, the knocking down of Catholic 
tombstones, the bombing of an Orthodox church in Shkodra, or 
the damaging of Orthodox frescoes have been just that - isolated 
acts. The sad incident in Voskopoja near Korça on 11 August 
1996 was typical. Three Albanian adolescents. aged 16-18. all of 
them educated by Islamic extremists from abroad. broke into the 
beautiful Orthodox Church of Saint Michael (1722-1725) while 
on holiday at a summer camp there. The boys took knives to the 
eighteenth-century frescos and, in true centuries-old Balkan 
tradition, scarred the faces and scratched out the eves of twenty- 
three serene Orthodox saints. This act of cultural barbarism 
shocked and dismayed the Albanian public. Christians and 
Muslims alike, and caused a minor wave of irritation between the 
religious communities. However, such acts have remained 
isolated instances and do not represent any particular trend. 
Confrontation in Albania is more at the political and regional 
level than at the confessional. 

Even in Kosova and western Macedonia, where Islam is 
once again under a virulent attack from the Orthodox Serbs and 
Macedonians, as it was farther north during the Bosnian War. 
Islamic fundamentalism is unlikely to gain any hold. The struggle 
for freedom and independence in Kosova is primarily a political 
and ethnic struggle. Religion does not play a significant role, as 
far as the Kosova Albanian Muslims are concerned. 

Despite the current lack of open religious fervour among 
the Albanians, Islam has contributed substantially to making the 
Albanians what they are today. It is now an inherent feature of 
Albania” s national culture and ought to be treated and respected 
as such. At the close of the twentieth century. the Albanian 
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nation found itself in a state of profound turmoil, indeed of 
anarchy: economically, politically and culturally. Only time will 
tell whether mainstream Islam and the Sufi tarikat can once again 
contribute towaards giving the Albanian people a sense of 
identity. 

cf. T. Arnold 1896; Sh. Putra 1935; G. Bousquet 1935, 1937; 
E. Jacques 1938; E. Rossi 1942a; G. Stadtmiiller 1955; S. Skendi 
1956, p. 285-299; H. Inalcik 1960; P. Bartl 1968; S. Rizaj 1985; 
R. Elsie 1992a, 1995, p. 85-118, 195-208, 1997a, p. 63-87, 
147-157; E. Jacques 1995, p. 213-240; A. Popovic 1975, 1978a, 
1983, 1986, 1989b, 1990: H. Kaleshi 1975; M. Tërnava 1979; 
O. Daniel 1985. 1990a, 1990b, 1996; L. Luxner 1992; A. Doja 
1993; H. Norris 1993; G. Lederer 1994; F. Trix 1995b, 1995c; 
A. Berishaj 1995; E. Cela 1989, 1991, 1993, 1996: G. Shpuza 
1995: L. Scirra 1996; E. Cela & G. Lamani 1997; N. Ibrahimi 
1997, 1998; R. Zekaj 1997. 


Ismajl, Baba. Bektashi holy man from Gllava in Tepelena. 
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Jabal-i Alhama. Legendary figure who was said to be the 
ancestor of the Albanian people. The Turkish traveller Evliya 
Çelebi, who visited Albania in the year 1670. recounts that the 
Albanians venerated Jabal-i Alhama at his mausoleum in Elbasan 
and claimed that he was their ancestor. Evliva provides the 
following apocryphal story about Jabal al-Himma. and also gives 
a folk etymology for the word arnaout ‘Albanian, it being. as he 
claimed, from the Persian 'ar-na-bud: 

The mausoleum of Jabal-i Alhama, ancestor of the Albanian 
people. He is buried in the ... park in a place called ... outside the city of 
Elbasan. All the Albanians visit the grave. claiming him as their 
ancestor. Over a long period they have placed larve stones on his grave. 
An account of his life was given in an earlier chapter... Jabal-i Alhama 
himself was of the Quraysh tribe and a companion of the Holy Prophet. 
He took part in the Muslim expeditions of Tabuk. Uhud. Tabut (7). 
Khaybar, Badr-i Hunayn. He also fought in other battles and was a 
courageous Arab chieftain and ghazi who offered the Holy Prophet the 
heads and tongues of mans prisoners. Later. during the caliphate of the 
blessed Omar, he put out the eye of an Arab sheikh. either wilfully or by 
accident. The Arab sheikh, holding his gouged eve in his hand, went to 
the blessed Omar and said: “Oh Omar, it is my right under the law of the 
Holy Prophet to demand the eye of Jabal-i Alhama for my own.” They 
summoned Jabal who. when asked about the matter, replied. "Oh Omar, 
this is the eve of an Arab of my own tribe. | put it out.” His confession 
was recorded in the Shari'a register. and it was ordered that Jabal’s eve 
be put out in accordance with the definitive Koranic verse in the surah 
"And We prescribed for them a life for a life and an eve for an eve.” 

Unwilling to comply. on the grounds that "there should be no 
shame" ( ar-nà-büd), Jabal-i Alhama fled with his entire clan to the 
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emperor of Byzantium, Heraclius. He settled in the Jabaliyya mountains 
and that is why these mountains bear his name. When the blessed Omar 
conquered Jerusalem, Jabal could not remain any longer in that place, so 
they boarded ships and took refuge with the king of Spain. Jabal-i 
Alhama was given the mountains of Dukat, Progonat and Frengis in the 
Albanian regions of Vlora and Delvina to live in, which were under 
Spanish rule. These lands were previously uninhabited and, within a 
short period of time, he settled them and, mingling with the Franks, they 
created the Albanian language from a mixture of Frankish and Arabic. 
The place they originally inhabited, and where they still reside after 
many generations. is now called the mountain of Kurvelesh, since they 
are descended from the Quraysh tribe of the Arabs. Accordingly. the 
Albanian people boast that they are from the Quraysh, the companions 
of the Prophet. 

Although Jabal-i Alhama died as a Muslim and was buried at 
this site according to his last will and testament, some of his descendants 
intermarried with the treacherous Franks and became Frankish and 
bookless themselves. The Albanians of Kelmendi, Montenegro and the 
mountains of Kurvelesh and Progonat became infidels and people 
without the book. They do battle day and night with the Muslim 
Albanians, who are their own kinsmen, and take one another prisoner. 
Many Albanians had abandoned their faith up to the arrival of Mehmed 
the Conqueror. Later, when the Ottoman Turks took complete control of 
Shkodra, Ulcinj, Bar, Lezha. Durrés and Berat. and conquered the 
fortresses of Elbasan, Vlora and Delvina, all of Albania once again 
converted to Islam. Only the infidels of Kelmendi, Montenegro, 
Kurvelesh, and some other mountain ranges continue to resist, saying, 
"God forbid that Jabal-i Alhama should have converted to Islam." In the 
Tuhfa history. however, it is written that he did become a Muslim. Even 
when he fled in shame because of the gouged eye and when he was 
staying with the Emperor Heraclius, he refused to join his own emperor 
in battle when the Prophet's companions attacked the infidels and cut off 
their heads, but secretly aided the Muslims. Later. after he had gone to 
Constantinople, he refused to assist the Christians in the battle of 
Antioch against the Arabs. 

For this reason, the Albanians claim that Jabal-i Alhama was a 
companion of the Prophet and that he died a Muslim. In short, Jabal-i 
Alhama of the Quraysh tribe is the ancestor of the Albanian people. At 
the time of the caliphate of the blessed Omar, he populated Albania and 
his descendants, be they bookless infidels or bookish Muslims, are a 
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race of militant ghazis. brave warriors and clever souls” (Seva/ratname. 
VIII, 367b-368a). 
cf. R. Dankoff & R. Elsie 2000. p. 188-293. 


Jakub Efendi. cf. Yakub Efendi. 

Jan Kokëpreri. cf. John the Baptist. Saint. 

January 1. cf. Basil, Saint. 

January 6. cf. Blessing of the Waters; Yule log. 

January 7. cf. John the Baptist, Saint. 

January 14. cf. Basil, Saint. 

January 16, 17. cf. Anthony, Saint. 

January 17. cf. George the New, Saint. 

January 18. cf. Athanasius, Saint. 

January 20. cf. Sebastian, Saint. 

January 31. cf. Athanasius, Saint. 

Jashtésme. Elf-like figures of southern Albanian mythology. 
These female nymphs, Alb. të jashtësme or përjashtësme. 
meaning ‘the external ones, the ones outside. ~ Mod. Gh. 
FËOTIKAL or TË EÉWTIKE. Bulg. BBHKAlHHIITO, originally 
meaning “those living outside the realm of Christianity. inhabit 
the mountain forests which they protect. They are similar to the 
zana (q.v.) and to the Greek Drvads. To human beings. they are 
dangerous only when provoked and offer their protection to those 


who take care of the woods. They do, however. kidnap boys and 
girls who get lost in the forest and will dance with them until the 
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latter are exhausted and get trampled to death. They are also 
called ruset e malit “the brides of the mountain.“ 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854. 1, p. 161: E. Çabej 1949: G. Stadtmiiller 
1954, p. 213, 221; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 482. 493-494; 
U. Dukova 1980, p. 6-8: T. Dhama 1988, p. 126. 


Java e bardhë. cf. White Sunday. 
Java e vorrave. cf. White Sunday. 


Jelim. Figure of southern Albanian mythology. These giants, 
Alb. jelim, def. jelimi, from Gk. EAAnv “Greek” with Slavic 
transmission, were known to the Saranda region. The Cams (of 
the southern Caméria region) believed themselves to be 
descended from a race of ancient jelims. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 482; E. Cabej 1974b, p. 204. 


Jeremiah, Saint. Christian saint. Jeremiah, Alb. Shën Eremia, is 
an Old Testament prophet who prophesied the destruction of the 
temple of Jerusalem. His feast day is observed on May 1 in the 
western calendar and May 14 in the eastern calendar, one week 
after that of Saint George (q.v.). It was marked by both Christians 
and Muslims. in particular in the Sharr mountains of Kosova and 
in western Macedonia. In Reka e Epérme (Republic of 
Macedonia), Saint Jeremiah's Day was the time for planting 
beans. The seeds were first moistened with holy water, blessed 
by a priest, and then planted after sunset. In the evening, children 
hung bells around their necks and ran around outside the house, 
beating on metal pots and jugs in order to chase moles and snakes 
from the garden. Fires were also lit at night to preserve homes 
from snakes. It was customary in the Struga region for children to 
gather flowers and grass on Saint Jeremiah's Day to make an 
ointment which served against cramps. 

cf. M. Krasniqi 1995b, p. 72: E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 84-86. 
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Jesuit order. Order of the Catholic Church. Founded by Saint 
Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556) in 1540, the Jesuit order first came 
to Albania in the mid-nineteenth century. It was in 1841 that the 
first three Italian Jesuit missionaries: Giuseppe Guagliata 
(b. ca. 1814), Vincenzo Basile (1818-1882) and Salvator Bartoli. 
arrived in the country from Sicily to set up a mission. Despite its 
late arrival, the Society of Jesus (Societas Jesu - S.J.), as the 
order is known, played an inestimable role in education and 
culture in northern Albania for about a century. Though the 
prime objectives of the Jesuits were the training of seminarians 
for the priesthood and the propagation of the faith. for which they 
set up schools, churches and publishing facilities. their activities 
and their formidable intellectual talents also contributed 
substantially to raising the educational and cultural level of their 
new homeland. 

In 1859 the Jesuits opened the Kolegjia Papnore 
Shqyptare (Albanian Pontifical Seminary) in Shkodra and in 
1870 set up a printing press called the Shfypshkroja e Zojës 
s 'Paperlyeme (Press of the Immaculate Virgin). which six years 
later vvas to produce its first book in Albanian. the Dorrina e 
kerscten (Christian Doctrine) of Ëngjell Radoja (1820-1880). By 
1928 the Jesuit press had published a total of 471 works in 
Albanian, Italian and Latin. Like the Franciscans (q.v.). the 
Jesuits also produced periodicals of note such as Elçija i Zemers 
t Jezu Krisctit, 1891-1944 “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart.” 
known from 1914 on as Lajmtari i Zemers t Jezu Krishtit. a 
magazine of religious culture: Përparimi, 1914-1916 "Progress. 
a short-lived historical and scholarly journal: and Leku. 1929- 
1944, a monthly cultural review. In 1877 they founded the 
College of Saint Francis Xavier, also known as the Saverian 
College, Alb. Kolegja Saveriane. in Shkodra which evolved into 
a major centre of higher education for all of Albania and which. 
by stressing instruction in Albanian in addition to Italian. 
produced many great Albanian writers and national figures in the 
early twentieth century. 
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Among the figures to have studied at the Saverian 
College were the poet Ndre Mjeda (1866-1937), the writer and 
publisher Faik bey Konitza (1875-1942). the political leader and 
writer Luigj Gurakuqi (1879-1925), the poet and folklorist 
Vinçenc Prennushi (1885-1949), the poet, prose writer and 
scholar Ernest Koliqi (1903-1975), the playwright Kolë Jakova 
(b. 1916), the communist revolutionary and poet Qemal Stafa 
(1920-1942), and the poet and critic Mark Gurakuqi (1922-1977). 

In 1932, with the founding of the Jesuit Apostolic 
. Preparatory School in Shkodra, there were forty-five Jesuits in 
the country. One year later. a Jesuit alumni association called 
Don Bosco was founded in Shkodra and in June 1941 the Jesuits 
opened the Sacred Heart cathedral in Tirana. 

Soon after the communists entered Shkodra on 
November 29, 1944, a virulent propaganda campaign was 
unleashed against the Jesuits. who were accused of being 
"Vatican and Anglo-American spies.” General Mehmet Shehu 
(1913-1981). speaking from the balcony of the main square post 
office in Shkodra on January 28, 1945, called the Jesuits 
“perfidious conspirators against the people's power." The 
expulsion of foreign Jesuits and the arrest of Albanian Jesuits 
soon follovved. On March 4, 1946, fathers Gjon Fausti (b. 1889) 
and Dajan Dajani (b. 1906) vvere executed after a mock trial, and 
in April of that year, the Jesuit order vvas banned entirely by the 
new communist authorities, with all its remaining schools and 
property being confiscated. 

In August 1990 the Jesuit order returned to Albania and 
reopened the Albanian Pontifical Seminary of Shkodra in 
September 1991. A new diocesan seminary called "Our Lady of 
Good Counsel” was opened in Shkodra on October 17, 1998. 
cf. F. Cordignano 1928: Kolegja Saverjane 1928; Jesuits in 
Albania 1988; A. Guidetti 1988. 1996; P. Plaku 1988b: 
R. Siebert 1995. 


Jews. cf. Judaism. 
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Jinn. Figure of Albanian mythology. This supernatural spirit, 
Alb. xhind, def. xhindi, from Turk. cin and related to Mod. Gk. 
TA TOÉVIQ, is also to be encountered in Arabic and oriental 
folklore. It can assume both human and animal forms. Jinns are 
originally ghosts of the dead who have found no peace in the 
grave because of previous sins or because they have been 
insulted. It is said that they come out at night and take possession 
of the person who has insulted them, hence the expression. “He 
was taken over by the jinns,” Alb. e zunë xhindet, i.e. he went 
mad. Jinns cannot normally be seen, although holy men 
sometimes know where they are to be found. Their presence is 
often signalled by the creaking of a door or the flickering of a 
candle. Sometimes they take possession of a whole house and. 
from that moment on, no one can live in it anymore. Jinns can 
react very aggressively if their parties are disturbed. if their 
children are trodden upon ar if someone throws a pot ot boiling 
water out of the window on them. 

In Albanian folk tales. jinns live either on earth or in an 
underworld kingdom of their own. They can marn and have 
children, and have their own royalty. They also have their own 
celebrations. including syner, the oriental rites of circumcision. In 
a tale from the Tomor region. twelve jinns lived in a well with 
their mother. The Scurfhead (q.v.). who climbed down into the 
well. slew them and as a result liberated twelve maidens who had 
been their prisoners. There are male and female jinns as well as 
Muslim, Christian and Jewish jinns. Many of them use their 
magic to do good. In the folk tale “The stirrup moor’, Alb. Arap 
Uzengjia, the son of the king of the humans falls in love with the 
daughter of the king of the jinns. Here is an extract: 

Time passed and the youth turned twenty. He loved to hunt and 
went out every day on his stallion. One day. he lost his way and came to 
a river as big as the Vjosa. As he was riding along the bank of the river, 
he saw a beautiful maiden on the other side who was also out huntine 
with her servants and hounds. The maiden was the daughter of a king. 
but her father was King of the jinns. She was therefore a jinn maiden, not 
a human being. | 
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When the youth saw the beautiful maiden he fell in love with 
her and returned day after day to the same place to see her. One day, he 
could stand it no longer. He spurred on his stallion and they leapt over 
the river to the other side. He then approached the maiden and spoke to 
her. The maiden asked him, “What are you doing on my land?” “I want 
to ask you a question,” replied the youth, “I am so full of longing for 
you. Do you love me or not?" The maiden looked at the handsome youth 
and fell in love with him, saying, "I love you five times more than you 
love me, but nothing will come of our love because of our families. Your 
father is a King and my father is a king, but your father is king of the 
humans and mine is king of the jinns. It simply won't work out." "But 
what can we do to stay together?" pleaded the youth, “for I will never 
give you up." 

The maiden took a piece of toast out of her pocket and said to 
the youth, "Take this piece of toast and go back home. When you get 
there, pretend you are deathly il! and don't eat anything they give you. 
Eat this toast instead when no one is watching. Then they will ask you 
what you want. Whenever they ask you. say you want nothing at all. In 
the end, they will ask you: Wouldn't you like to have a girlfriend? Just 
sigh deeply and they will understand that you are in love with me, but 
that we cannot be together." The two then separated. 

The youth went home and fell ill. They brought him food, but 
he would eat none of it. The king sent for all his physicians. for he had 
only one son, who had no peer on earth. But however much the 
physicians examined him, they could not find out what was wrong. 

At that time, one of the king's shepherds was on his way to the 
palace to take the king a lamb, and a gardener was on his way, too, to 
take the king a melon. The two met on the road and asked one another 
where they were going. “I'm going to see the king,” said the first one. 
“So am I,” said the second, “because his son is ill.” They continued on 
their way and arrived at the palace where they offered their gifts. On 
seeing the youth, the gardener realised immediately that he wasn't ill at 
all, but was in love. So he said, "Send all the people out of the room. 
You go, too, my lord. Leave me alone with the youth, for I believe I can 
cure him." The king replied, “1 do hope so,” and sent every one out of the 
room, leaving the gardener alone with the youth. The gardener began by 
asking the youth what he wanted and mentioned all sorts of things. The 
youth replied time and time again, “There is nothing I want." Finally the 
gardener asked, “Would you like the daughter of the king of the jinns?" 
The youth sighed deeply and replied, “Yes, indeed I would." The 
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gardener then said, “I will tell the king and when you get up, everything 
will be arranged.” 

The gardener went back to the king and said to him, “The youth 
is now in good health and has gotten up. As you can see. he has gone cut 
to see his stallion. He has simply fallen in love with the daughter of the 
king of the jinns. You must bring her here as a bride for your son. 
otherwise he will be so distraught in his longing for her that you will 
lose him.” The king agreed right away. He sent a message to the king of 
the jinns inviting him to a banquet. 

When the king of the jinns arrived, they celebrated for a whole 
week, eating, drinking. listening to music and plaving games. Then the 
king of the humans said to the king of the jinns, "We have finally gotten 
to know one another and from now on, we shall be friends. But I would 
like to go even further.” “As you wish," replied the King of the jinns. 
"Give me your daughter as a wife for my son." said the king, “then we 
will be relatives." “Fine, I agree," said the king of the jinns. And so. the 
two kings became relatives and exchanged rings. 

When the king of the jinns returned home. his wife greeted him 
and asked him. “How was it at the king's banquet?" He replied. "Thes 
received me with great hospitality and honour and then we became 
relatives, for | have given our daughter in marriage to the king’s son.” 
When the queen heard this. she screamed. “You want me to give my 
daughter to the humans? Never! If you agreed to that. you did a ven 
wicked thing!" She stood up immediately. seized her daughter by the 
hand and went off to another part of the world where another king of the 
jinns lived (H. Pedersen 1895, p. 36-37). 
cf. E. Cozzi 1909, p. 455: F. Nopcsa. Religiöse Anschauungen: 
E. Çabej 1966. p. 373; G. Singer (Oa p 209591], 
M. Lambertz 1973, p. 507: T. Dhama 1988. p. 247. R. Elsie 
1994, p. 61-62. 


Joan Pagëzori. cf. John the Baptist, Saint. 


John, Saint. Christian saint. Saint John, Alb. Shëngjin, was a 
apostle and evangelist. known in the Church as John the Divine 
or John the Theologian. He spent his later life on the Greek 
island of Patmos and is said to have died in Ephesus in ca. 100 
A.D. Of the some 275 Catholic churches recorded by Fulvio 
Cordignano (1887-1951) which are known to have existed in 
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Albania in the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries. 
at least seven were dedicated to Saint John. Among these were 
churches in Theth SH, Bruzja KR, Verjon KR, Mashtëkora MR, 
Vilza TR and Shëngjin TR. There vvas also an Orthodox church 
in Boboshtica KO, which dates from the thirteenth century. Saint 
John vvas considered the patron saint of the Shala tribe. His feast 
day is December 27 and his symbol is the eagle. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen; F. Cordignano 1934; 
G. Valentini 1944, p. 188-189. 


John the Baptist, Saint. Christian saint. The prophet John the 
Baptist, knovyn in Albanian variously as Shën Gjin or Shën Gjon 
Pagézuesi, Shën Joan Pagëzori and more vividly as Shën Jan 
Kokëpreri, lit. “Saint John with the Chopped-off Head,’ was a 
forerunner and herald of Jesus and is venerated in both the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches. According to biblical legend, 
he vvas beheaded at the behest of Salome. There vvere historical 
Catholic churches dedicated to John the Baptist in: Shas (Svac, 
now in Montenegro), Shtoj SH, Samrisht SH, Mal-Renc SH, 
Dushman SH, Kurt-Kurtaj MM, Kabash PU, Korthpula PU, Arst 
PU, Shëngjin LE, Mërqia LE, Buran KR, Burizana KR and 
Verjon KR. There vvere also Orthodox churches in Voskopoja 
KO dating from 1632, and Boboshtica KO. 

The feast day of Saint John the Baptist is June 24, though 
he is also commemorated on January 7, the day after Christ's 
baptism by John, and on August 29, when the Church 
commemorates his beheading. On Midsummer Night, preceding 
the feast of June 24, fires vvere lit up on the mountain peaks to 
turn night into day. In parts of central Albania, people used to 
make smoky bonfires of grass and straw, and jump over them, 
saying “Saint John and Saint Peter, help us jump nice, may the 
people of Çorraj get fleas and get lice.” John the Baptist was the 
patron saint of the Shala tribe as well as of the town of Ulcinj, 
site of a church dating from 1290. Both the Shala and the Hoti 
tribe celebrated his feast day on August 29. 
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John the Baptist is a povverful figure in the legendry of 
the Albanians, and of the neighbouring Serbs and Croats. 
According to one legend, the saint entered the home of a rich 
family one day. On hearing that the family was making fun of 
him, he went out and made the sign of the cross on the house, 
which thereupon sank into the entrails of the earth and 
disappeared. In its place appeared the pit of a bottomless well. 
ef. H. Pedersen 1898, p. 118: F^ Nepesa Religiöse 
Anschauungen; A. Jovicevic 1923, p. 126: F. Cordignano 1934: 
E. Schneeweis 1935, p. 79; G. Valentini 1944. p. 189-190: 
G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 240; E. Çabej 1966. p. 375: H. Norris 
1993, p. 34. 


John Kukuzeli, Saint. Orthodox saint from Albania. John 
Kukuzeli, Alb. Jan Kukuzeli, Gk. Iwavvng Kovrovleing, 
was probably born around the year 1280 in Durrës and was of 
Macedonian Slav descent. He is said to have had an “angel-voice” 
as a boy and attended an imperial school in Constantinople. 
subsequently serving as choir director in the chapel of the 
imperial palace. According to his vira, Kukuzeli or Koukouzeles. 
deriving from Gk. koukia " beans! and Slav. zeliva ^ cabbage." was 
a nickname given to him by his school companions in view of his 
difficulties with the Greek language. A great musician of his 
time, he was known as the ‘master’ or the “second source of 
Greek music’ after the hymnographer Saint Romanus. He 
introduced a major reform in the transeription of Byzantine 
music, elaborating a system of his own. This so-called 
Kukuzelian transcription, utilised up to the first half of the 
nineteenth century, constituted an important step in the 
preservation and solidification of the traditions of Byzantine 
musical palaeography. At the height of his fame as a singer. 
Kukuzeli left Constantinople to retire to monastic life on Mount 
Athos where he died ca. 1360-1375. He was buried at the Grand 
Lavra monastery. John Kukuzeli is depicted in the frescoes of the 
monastery of Ardenica (q.v.). His feast day is October 1. 
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cf. S. Eustratiades 1938: R. Sokoli 1952, 1980, 1995, p. 49-63: 
E. Williams 1968; N. Velimirovié 1985-1986, 4, p. 6. 


John Vladimir, Saint. Orthodox saint venerated in Albania as 
well as in parts of Montenegro (MrkoviCi) and western 
Macedonia as a Christ-like figure. Saint John Vladimir, Alb. 
Gjon Vladimiri, Serbocr. Jovan Vladimir and Gk. Jwdvvng ó 
BAÀadiprjone was a Serb prince, who held his court in Dioclea 
(Krajina, now the southern Montenegrin coast) near a church 
dedicated to Saint Mary (PreCista Krajinska). He was taken 
prisoner by the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel but was restored to the 
throne after a love affair with the tsar's daughter Kosara. Saint 
John Valdimir was murdered by John Vladislav, the last 
Bulgarian tsar of Ohrid, on an island in Lake Prespa in about 
1016 A.D.. two years after Samuel's death. The bones of the 
saint are thought to have been removed from the church in 
Diolcea by the troops of Michael I, the Despot of Epirus, when 
they took the town of Shkodra from the Serbs for a time (ca. 
1215 A.D.). and were transported to Durrés. From the fourteenth 
century onwards, his bones were preserved at the monastery of 
Saint John Vladimir near Elbasan. His feast day, May 22, was 
celebrated well into the twentieth century, both among the 
Albanians (Orthodox, Catholics and Muslims) and among the 
Greeks and Vlachs. After the destruction of the original 
monastery in an earthquake in 1380, Albanian prince Charles 
Thopia (r. 1359-1388) had a church rebuilt in the Byzantine style 
in 1381. An inscription to this effect, written in three languages 
(Greek, Serbian and Latin), is preserved in the National Museum 
in Tirana. Five and a half centuries later, Italian dictator Benito 
Mussolini (1883-1945) is said to have spent a night or two at the 
monastery of Saint John Vladimir during his unsuccessful 
military campaign against Greece in the Second World War. It 
was also during that war, on March 14, 1944, that the monasterv 
burnt down, not due to combat apparently, but to the carelessness 
of the monks. The roofless building still stands and can be visited 
by pilgrims. 
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cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1. p. 82-84; S. Novakovic 1893. 
1965, p. 530-531: M. Filipovié 1960, p. 261: N. Velimirovic 
1985-1986, 2, p. 208-209. 


Jud. Figure of Albanian mythology. This giant ghost and 
personification of evil, Alb. jud, def. judi, can often take the form 
of an animal, e.g. an ox, a donkey, a snake. a dog or a goose. 
When the jud takes on the form of a horse. it will throw off its 
rider and trample him to death. The rider can only survive the fall 
by taking refuge under the horse's belly. The jud wanders about 
at night and will appear before people. especially drunkards. and 
beat them up. In the northern Dukagjin highlands. the jud is 
known as a xhudhi, def. xhudhia. or xhulli, def. xhullia, and is 
remembered as a race of giants existing before mankind. Here we 
encounter the toponyms korret e Xhudhisé in Selita e Keqe LA: 
Vorret e Xhudhive “the Xhudhi Graves” in Iballja PU: Guri i 
Xhudhisë in Iballja; Guri i Xhudhive “the Xhudhi stone vall” in 
Kryezi PU: and Kalaja e Ahudhejve “the Xhudhi fortress’ above 
Rubik MR. 

In Shala the xhudhi was said, during eclipses. to attempt 
to devour the moon. as does the lugat (q.v.). In the southern 
Slavic mythology of Thrace and Macedonia. the juda is a female 
demon with long hair which lives near springs and water sources. 
not unlike the Alb. kulshedra (q.\.) and lubia (qu .). 

Etymologically. all of these forms are related to the Old 
Ital. giudio “Jem” or. as Maximilian Lambertz (1882-1963) 
suggests, perhaps to ‘Judas Iscariot.” Baron Franz Nopesa (1877- 
1933) noted during his travels that the northern. Albanian 
highlanders still identified the juds vaguely with the Jews. In 
Romanian folklore we encounter the figure jidov ^evelops. giant.” 
also deriving from the word ‘Jew.’ 
cf. L. Geitler 1881: F. Nopesa. Religiöse Anschauungen: 
E. Çabej 1968, p. 282: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 483-484: E. Çabej 
1974b, p. 204: T. Dhama 1988, p. 126: E. Çabej 1996, p. 411: 
R. Fiçorri 1998, p. 194. 
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Judaism. Religion. The first reports of Jews living in Albania 
date from the twelfth century. Benjamin Ben Jonah of Tudela 
(d. 1173) noted at the time that, “they are not strong in the faith 
of the Nazarenes and call each other by Jewish names, and some 
say that they are Jews." By the early sixteenth century, there 
were definite Jewish settlements in most of the major towns of 
Albania, including Berat, Elbasan, Vlora and Durrës, as well as 
Kosova. Many of these Jewish merchant families, who were of 
Sephardic origin and descendants of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews expelled from Iberia in the 1490s, had close ties with 
Jewish communities in Split, Dubrovnik, Corfu and 
Thessalonika. In 1519-1520 there were 609 Jewish households in 
Vlora alone, mostly refugees from Spain. Vlora was also the site 
of Albania's only synagogue, which was destroyed in the First 
World War. In 1673 the charismatic Jewish prophet Sabbetai 
Sevi (q.v.). the so-called mystical messiah, was exiled by the 
sultan to the Albanian port of Ulcinj, now in Montenegro, and 
died there two years later. 

According to the census of 1930, there were only 204 
Jews registered in Albania. Nonetheless, on April 2, 1937 the 
Jewish community, now consisting of some 300 members, was 
granted official recognition in the country. With the rise of Adolf 
Hitler, a number of families of German and Austrian Jews took 
refuge in Albania. Indeed the Albanian Embassy in Berlin 
continued to issue visas to Jews up to the end of 1938, at a time 
when no other European country was willing to take them in. 
Jewish refugees were mostly well looked after bv the local 
population and survived the German occupation of Albania 
(1943-1944) unscathed. Indeed, it is said that during the Nazi 
occupation not one single Jew in hiding in Albania was betrayed 
or handed over to the Germans. an admirable reflection of how 
well the Albanians adhered to their traditional customs of 
hospitality (q.v.) and besa (q.v.). 

For the Jews of Kosova. however. the situation turned 
out much worse. During the Second World War, many Jews from 
Croatia and Serbia who had sought refuge in Kosova during its 
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short-lived reunification with Albanıa (ironically under the 
auspices of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany) and who were 
initially well treated there, were returned by the Italians to 
Belgrade and executed. In the spring of 1944, 281 Jews of 
Kosova were arrested by the SS "Skanderbeg' Division and 
imprisoned at a camp in Prishtina before being transported to the 
Reich. Others joined them later. Of the 400 Jews sent to Bergen 
Belsen concentration camp, only about 100 survived. 

During the communist dictatorship. there were about 200 
Jevys in Albania, most of them well integrated into Albanian 
society. In 1991, after the fall of the dictatorship. the vast 
majority of Jevys in the country (ca. 400 persons), emigrated en 
bloc to Israel where they now form a tiny ethnic community of 
their own. 
cf. B. Hrabak 1971; Encyclopedia Judaica 1971, 2, p. 522-523: 
S. Ash 1974; G. Veinstein 1987: A. Kotani 1990. 1995. 1996: 
S. Schwartz 1991, 1994: H. Sarner, J. Jakoel & F. Jakoel 1992: 
E. Benbassa & A. Rodrigue 1993: B. Arbel 1995: M. Frejdenberg 
1996; I. Griinbaum 1996: H. Sarner 1997, 1999: N. Malcolm 
1998, p. 211-214: C. von Kohl 1998, p. 85: B. Fischer 1999, 
p. 187. 


July 6. cf. Astius, Saint. 

July 10. cf. Nicodemus, Saint. 

July 11. cf. Euphemia, Saint. 

July 12. cf. Paul, Saint; Peter, Saint. 
July 15. cf. Cyriacus, Saint. 

July 17. cf. Marina, Saint. 


July 20. cf. Elias, Saint. 
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July 26. cf. Veneranda, Saint. 

July 29. cf. Marina, Saint. 

July 30. cf. Angelina, Saint. 

June 4. cf. Astius, Saint. 

June 13. cf. Anthony, Saint. 

June 20. cf. Naum, Saint. 

June 24. cf. John the Baptist, Saint. 


June 29. cf. Paul, Saint: Peter, Saint. 
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Kacelmic. cf. Kaçelmic. 


Kaçelmic. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. This figure, 
Alb. kacelmíc, def. kagelmici. or kacelmic, def. kacelmici. related 
to Alb. kaçel “lame, limping.” is a dwarf-like being. like the 
bërçuk (q.v.) and the bixhimin (q.v.). 

cf. E. Çabej 1974b, p. 206. 


Kadiri order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or turiga. The 
Kadiri order, Alb. Kadri, is named after a twelfth-century 
Hanbalite theologian called “Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (1077-1166) 
of Baghdad. After he died, his legend and his doctrines spread 
throughout the Islamic world as far as the Indian subcontinent, in 
particular in the fifteenth century. The Kadiri order appeared in 
Istanbul in the seventeenth century when Sheikh Ismail Tumi. 
known as Pir Thani, founded a rekke at Tophane. The Balkan 
branch of the sect, also called the Zindjiri (q.v.). was founded by 
Ali Baba of Crete, whose death helped to propagate the order in 
Albania, initially from within the Bektashi movement. According 
to Eqrem bey Vlora (1885-1964), the Kadiri were the fifth most 
important dervish sect in Albania. after the Bektashi (q.v). the 
Halveti (q.v.), the Rifa'i (q.v.) and the Sa`di (q.v.). 

We know of their presence in at least five towns of 
central Albania: in Berat, where a Kadiri rekke was situated in 
the Baba Kadi quarter and run up to 1708 by one Sheh Ahmet 
who was replaced in that year by one Abdyl Baki: in Elbasan 
where their rekke seems to have been associated with the 
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Tanners' Mosque, Alb. Xhamia e Tabakëve, in the former Market 
quarter; in Peqin: in Tirana where the Kadiri poet Haxhi Ymer 
Mustafa Kashari vvas active in the early eighteenth century and 
where the mausoleum of Dervish Hatixhe (q.v.) was built around 
1798: as well as in Peshkopia. Peshkopia may perhaps have been 
the most important centre of the Kadiri sect where, in about 
1900, a sheikh from Dibra (Debar) is said to have been the head 
sheikh of the tariqa. 

Much of the early history of the Kadiri in Kosova 
revolves around Sheikh Hasan Hurasani (of Khorasan), a 
wandering dervish who arrived in Skopje at the end of the 
eighteenth century. There he met another sheikh who had already 
founded a rekke. Sheikh Hasan asked him to throw a stone as far 
as he could, saying that he would build his own tekke where the 
stone landed. The stone fell in Prizren, about 100 kilometres 
away, and there indeed Sheikh Hasan built his tekke. The stone 
from the legend is said to be preserved there today. The Kadiri 
were visibly present in Kosova in the twentieth century, in 
particular in Gjakova (Djakovica). In fact, between the two 
World Wars, there were eighteen Kadiri rekkes in Kosova and 
Macedonia, of which ten were still functioning in the 1980s. The 
Kadiri were divided there into three subgroups: the Zindjiri, the 
Eshrefi and the Rezzaki. 

In Albania itself, the Kadiri formed part of the Drita 
Hvjnore (q.v.) organisation in 1936, and after 1945 became a 
recognised religious community, led by a Sheikh Besim Selimi of 
Peshkopia. In the 1990s they re-established themselves in 
Albania and now have a centre in Peshkopia, led by Sheikh 
Mesur Shehu. 
cf. E. Vlora 1955, p. 33: M. Ami 1938, p. 253: S. Skendi 1956. 
p. 294; B. Rexhebi 1970, p. 90-91, 1984, p. 88: Z. Shkodra 1973: 
E. Ayverdi 1982, p. 400; M. Mufaku 1982: R. Elsie 1995, p. 113. 
1997a, p. 83; A. Popovic & G. Veinstein 1986. p. 73: A. Popovic 
1987-1988: N. Clayer 1990. p. 173-175: M. Norris 1993, 
p. 105-109: J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 69-70, 166-174. 
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Kadri night. Muslim feast. Kadri night, Alb. Nata e Kadrit, also 
known in Kosova as Nata e katër Gjeqave, and in Arabic as layla 
al-qadr “night of destiny,” is three days before the end of 
Ramadan (q.v.) and marks the anniversary of Mohammed's first 
revelation. On that night everything in the house must be spick- 
and-span. If the spirits of the dead, who return from heaven that 
night, find the house dirty and the dishes unwashed. they will 
depart frustrated and unhappy. The lights are left on all night 
long during Kadri night, and sweet cakes. Alb. hallva. are 
prepared so that the spirits will smell something sweet when they 
enter the house. On Kadri night, also known as “the good night.” 
Alb. nata e mirë, people still visit cemeteries. taking flowers and 
sweet cakes with them. 

cf. H. Bushati 1998, p. 381. 


Kallukanxhë. cf. Karkanxholl. 
Kanun of Arbëria. cf. Kanun of Scanderbeg. 


Kanun of Labëria. System of customary law. The Aumun of 
Labëria, Alb. Kanuni i Labërisë, was adhered to in the southern 
Albanian districts of Vlora, Kurvelesh, Himara and Tepelena. in 
particular within the arca of the so-called three bridges 
(Drashovica, Tepelena and Kalasa) and regulated social norms 
and property relations in this region. It is traditionally associated 
with a priest called Papa Zhuli, founder of the village of Zhulat 
near Gjirokastra, and is thus also known as the Kun of Papa 
Zhuli, Alb. Kanuni i Papa Zhulit. 

cf. M. von Godin 1953-1954-1956: I. Elezi 1994. 


Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini. System of customarv law. The 
Kanun or Code of lekë Dukagjini, Alb. Kamuni i Lekë 
Dukagjinit, is the most famous compilation of Albanian 
customary or consuetudinary law. This initially unwritten code of 
law governed social behaviour and almost everv facet of life in 
the isolated and otherwise lawless terrain of the northern 
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highlands, and was adhered to throughout much of northern 
Albania for centuries. Indeed, it is widely respected even today. 
The heartland of the Kanun was Dukagjin, the highlands of 
Lezha, Mirdita, Shala, Shoshi, Nikaj-Merturi, and the plain of 
Dukagjin in present-day western Kosova. Lekë Dukagjini (1410- 
1481), after whom the code was named, is a little known and 
somewhat mysterious figure, thought to have been a fifteenth- 
century prince and comrade in arms of Scanderbeg (q.v.). 
Whether he compiled the code or simply gave his name to it is 
not known. 

The Kanun vvas strictly observed by the tribes of 
northern Albania and had priority over any other laws, 
ecclesiastical or secular, which tried to impose themselves in the 
mountains. With the help of this ancient code, the highland tribes 
were able to preserve their identity, their autonomy and their way 
of life though they were ostensibly part of the Ottoman Empire 
for five centuries. 

In its definitive form, the Kanun had twelve chapters: 
church: the family; marriage: house, livestock and property; 
work: transfer of property; the spoken word; honour; damages: 
the law regarding crimes; judicial law: exemptions and 
exceptions. Some aspects of the code may appear harsh, indeed 
barbaric to the modern observer. Vengeance, for instance, was 
accepted as the prime instrument for exacting and maintaining 
Justice. This led to a perpetuation of blood feuding (q.v.) which 
decimated the northern tribes in the early years of the twentieth 
century and which has once again become a major problem of 
social life in the north. Women had a vastly inferior status, being 
deprived of virtually all male rights and privileges but also of all 
male duties. The code states explicitly, “a woman is a sack for 
carrying things,” Alb. grueja dsht shakull për me bajté. These 
aspects, hovvever, simply mirrored social realities among the 
patriarchal tribes. One concept of this tribal law which still 
arouses a certain admiration or at least astonishment today is that 
of the besa (q.v.), an absolute fidelity to one's vvord, come vyhat 
may. 
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The Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini vvas first codified and 
published by Father Shtjefën Gjeçovi (1874-1929), a Franciscan 
(q.v.) priest born in the village of Janjeva south of Prishtina in 
Kosova. In his most productive years, Gjeçovi lived in a number 
of rugged settlements in northern Albania, including Laç at the 
foot of the Kurbin mountains (ca. 1899-1905), Gomsiqe east of 
Shkodra (1907-1915), Theth in the far north (1916-1917) and 
Rubik in the Mirdita district (ca. 1919-1921). It vvas here among 
the mountain tribes that he began compiling various material on 
oral literature, tribal law, archaeology and folklore. and 
collecting objects of folk culture. Gjeçovi codified the Kanun and 
published parts of it in Faik Konitza's periodical Albania in 1898 
and 1899, and then more extensively in the Shkodra periodical 
Hylli i dritës (The day-star) from 1913 to 1924. The definitive 
version was published under the title Kanuni i Lekë Dukagjinit, 
Shkodra 1933 (The code of Lekë Dukagjini). 

The Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini has been the object of 
much interest among historians, legal experts and ethnographers. 
not only in Albania and Kosova but also abroad. The Scottish 
scholar Margaret Hasluck (1885-1948), for instance. dealt with it 
in her monograph The umwritten law in Albania (Cambridge 
1954). It has been translated into Italian by Paolo Dodaj (Rome 
1941, Lecce 1996) and into English by Leonard Fox (New York 
1989). 

The Aanun of Lekë Dukagjini is not the only compilation 
of customary law among the Albanians, but it is by far the best 
known. There is also a similar Kanun of the Mountains (q.v.). a 
southern Albanian Kanun of Labëria (q.v.). and the so-called 
Kanun of Scanderbeg (q.v.). 
cf. L. Mjeda 1898-1899, 1901: N. Aschta 1901: T. Ippen 1901: 
P. Traeger 1901; E. Gozzi 1912; bk. wen Thalléeay 196: 
F. Nopesar1920, 1093, |996: 4. Joeteeete 1088: p. WER: 
S. Gjeçovi 1933, 1941. 1986, 1989, 1994: G. Castelletti 1933- 
1934; S. Villari 1940; M. von Godin 1953-1954-1956, 1956: 
M. Hasluck 1954; G. Valentini 1956, 1968, 1969: S. Pupovci 
1968b, 1969, 197a. 1971b, 1972; K. Nova 1969. 1977. 1988: 
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H. Kaleshi 1974: G. Robel 1975: I. Elezi 1976, 1981: 1. Kadare 
1990, E. Del Re & F. Gustincich 1993; S. Talmor 1993: 
R. Ismajli 1994, p. 59-79; K. Yamamoto 1994; M. Schmidt-Neke 
1995; P. Resta (ed.) 1996; S. Schwandner-Sievers 1996b, 1999; 
B. Reka 1997; Xh. Megi 1997; Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 36-45. 


Kanun of the Mountains. System of customary law. The Kanun 
of the Mountains, Alb. Kanuni i Maleve or Kanuni i Malësisë së 
Madhe, vvas adhered to by the Albanians of the mountains north 
of the area of the Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini (q.v.), i.e. primarily 
by the tribes of Kastrati, Hoti, Gruda, Kelmendi, Kuç, Krasniqi, 
Gashi and Bytyçi, thus extending in influence from Lake Shkodra 
through the northern Alps to the Gjakova highlands. It is quite 
similiar in content to the Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini. 


Kanun of Papa Zhuli. cf. Kanun of Labëria. 

Kanun of Scanderbeg. System of customary law. The Kanun of 
Scanderbeg, Alb. Kanuni i Skënderbeut, also known as the 
Kanun of Arbëria, Alb. Kanuni i Arbërisë, vvas adhered to by the 
Albanians of northern central Albania, south of the area of the 
Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini (q.v.), primarily in the regions of 
Dibra, Kruja, Kurbin, Benda and Martanesh, i.e. the territory 
once part of the principality created by Scanderbeg (q.v.). 

cf. Rr. Zojzi 1967, 1969; K. Frashëri 1976, 1977b; F. Ilia 1993. 
Kanuni i Arbërisë. cf. Kanun of Scanderbeg. 

Kanuni i Labërisë. cf. Kanun of Labëria. 

Kanuni i Lekë Dukagjinit. cf. Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini. 


Kanuni i Malësisë së Madhe. cf. Kanun ofthe Mountains. 


Kanuni i Maleve. cf. Kanun ofthe Mountains. 
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Kanuni i Papa Zhulit. cf. Kanun of Labëria. 
Kanuni i Skënderbeut. cf. Kanun of Scanderbeg. 


Karkanxholl. Figure of Albanian mythology. This werewolf- 
like being, Alb. karkanxholl, def. karkanxholli, is envisaged as a 
little man vyho vvears clothes made of iron, by means of vyhich he 
can perform miracles. Also known as shënëndre. lit. “Saint 
Andrew." this figure is alternatively seen as the corpse of a 
gypsy, which appears rattling its chains during the "twelve 
nights’ of December and January and whose breath is lethal. A 
warrior's coat of armour was known in Albanian as a 
'karkanxholl shirt? Alb. këmishë karkanxholli. The term 
karkanxholl itself is related to Mod. Gk. KAAAIKAVTOAPOÇ 
and can be derived from Turk. karakoncolos ‘black bogev. black 
werewolf.” As such, one can assume that the karkanxholl is of 
oriental origin. In Kosova. this figure is known as a kallukanxhë. 
He bedazzles travellers so that they cannot find their wav. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p 163: E. Qabéej-1935..p*964. 5 72: 
T. Vlachos 1971, p. 236-241: M. Lambertz 1973. p. 486: 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 130: L. Spirovska & T. Vrazinovski 1988: 
E. Miçeva 1994: M. Krasniqi 1995b, p. 66: T. Vrazinovski 1995. 


Karnaval. cf. Carnival. 
Kasim Ali Sultan. cf. Qazim Ali Sulltan. 
Kasim Baba. cf. Qazim Baba. 


Katallan. Figure of Albanian and Balkan mythology. This 
cyclops, Alb. katallan. def. katallani, from Turk. katil ‘murderer. 
assassin, henchman® ~ Gk. KATIAO, also known as ciklop, def. 
ciklopi. from the Gk. KUKA@Y “cyclops.” is a man-eating giant 
who lives in a cave and has one eve in the middle of his forehead. 
no knees and thus straight legs. A huge man is often described in 
Albanian as a burrë katallan “katallan man. According to 
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Gustav Meyer (1850-1900) and Maximilian Lambertz (1882- 
1963), the word katallan stemmed from the notorious company 
of Catalonian soldiers who were invited to the Byzantine Empire 
in 1302 by the Emperor Andronicus II Palaeologus (r. 1282- 
1328) to combat the Turks. Under the command of Roger de 
Flor, the Catalonians fought the Turks successfully in Asia Minor 
in 1305-1307 but then embarked upon a career of piracy, 
plundering and marauding the coastline and interior of Thrace, 
Macedonia, Thessaly and Attica. From that time on, the 
Catalonians entered the realms of Balkan mythology as 
anthropophagous monsters. The above-mentioned Turkish 
etymology, based on the Arabic root gri ‘to kill,’ shows, 
however, that the Catalonians have been the innocent victims of 
a folk etymology. In the southern Albanian regions of Korga and 
Labëria, the katallan is also known as a sygenhénjeri (q.v.) from 
sy qen ha njeri “dog-eyed man-eater.' Cyclops figures are not 
uncommon in Albanian mythology. Georg Stadtmüller (1901- 
1985) believed that they were directly inherited from ancient 
times, rather than reintroduced to Albanian culture by school 
education and the teaching of classical mythology. 

cf. G. Meyer 1891, p. 181; F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen, 
E. Çabej 1935, p. 569, 1968, p. 281: G. Stadtmüller 1940-1941, 
1954, p. 225-226; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 484; E. Cabej 1974b, 
p. 203-204; T. Dhama 1988, p. 131. 


Katravesh. Figure of southern Albanian mythology. This man- 
eating monster, Alb. katravesh, def. katraveshi *the four-eared 
one,’ from Alb. katër ‘four’ and vesh “ear,” appears in southern 
Albanian folk tales. In popular speech, katravesh also refers to a 
dirty, unkempt person. 

cf. E. Cabej 1949, 1966, p. 370. 


Kémbézi and Faqezi. Popular belief. According to Baron Franz 
Nopcsa (1877-1933), këmbëzi “black foot and faqezi “black 
face,” Gheg kamzi and facezi, were terms for individuals who 
brought bad luck if met in the morning. In the Malësia e Vogël, 
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all the people from Boga and old vvomen in general vvere 
considered as such. One could only avoid misfortune if one 
managed to greet them first. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religidse Anschauungen. 


Kërshëndellat. cf. Christmas. 

Kerstov. cf. Nicholas, Saint. 

Kisha Orthodhokse Autoqefale e Shqipërisë. cf. Orthodoxy. 
Kolendrat. cf. Christmas. 


Kolivilor. Figure of mythology among the Albanians of Attica. 
These filthy and licentious demons. Alb. ko/ivilor. def. kolivilori. 
appear on the twelve nights of winter. They molest women. drive 
the herds into disarray and make a general nuisance of 
themselves. They can be kept at bay with fire, which they are 
afraid of. The term is an etymological loan from to Mod. Gk. 
KWAOBEAO VIS ‘werewolf.’ 

cf. E. Cabej 1966, p. 370: M. Lambertz 1973. p. 484. 


Koll, Shén. cf. Nicholas, Saint. 

Konstandini i Vogëlith. cf. Aga Ymer. 

Kore. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. The Kore is an 
female, child-eating demon known to the Kelmendi tribe of 
northern Albania. In the mountain towns of Selca and Vukël, the 
kore used to be burnt symbolically during Easter processions. 
cf. E. Çabej 1966, p. 370: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 485. 


Kosum Baba. cf. Kusum Baba. 


Krishtlindjet. cf. CAristmas. 
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Ksheta. cf. Gërshetëza. 
Kshetéza. cf. Gérshetéza. 
Kuçedra. cf. Kulshedra. 


Kukudh. Figure of central and southern Albanian mythology. 
This being, Alb. kukudh, def. kukudhi, fulfils two functions in 
Albanian mythology. Firstly, like the Roman /arvae, it can be a 
ghost of the dead who finds no peace in the grave. The kukudh 
arises at night to haunt the miser's home. No one would therefore 
dare to spend the night in such a house. If a hero of exceptional 
bravery were, however. to take up the challenge and were able to 
overcome the kukudh, he would become heir to the miser's 
fortune. In the Tomor region, it is said that if a /ugat (q.v.) is not 
burnt in time, it can turn into a kukudh. In other regions, the 
kukudh is envisaged as a short, heavy-set man with a goat's tail. 
He is invulnerable, commits evil deeds and can only be killed 
with a noose made of grapevines. A wicked person in Albanian 
can be called a “real kukudh.” The second function of the 
kukudh, more prevalent in southern Albania, is that of a blind 
female demon spreading a cholera-like disease also called 
kukudhi. The Tosks thus retain the expression of contempt, “Not 
even the kukudh will eat you!” Alb. "as të ha kukudhi!” 
Alexander the Great is said to have brought the disease upon 
mankind after making love to the body of a dead queen of Epirus. 
The word kukudh is a loan from Mod. Gk. KOUKOVOI ‘plague, 
pestilence’ and KOUKOUÓOV, KOUKOUTOI ‘pip, seed, kernel.” 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 163; F. Nopcsa, Religiöse 
Anschauungen; M. E. Durham 1923g, p. 192; M. Lambertz 1973, 
p. 485-486; T. Dhama 1988, p. 138. 


Kulshedra. Figure of Albanian mythology. This female dragon, 
Alb. kulshedér, def. kulshedra, also known as kugeder, def. 
kucedra, derives from Latin chersydrus and Gk. xepovòpos 
‘amphibious snake.’ The term is also used in Albanian to refer to 
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a quarrelsome vvoman. 

This kulshedra, usually described as a huge serpent with 
seven to twelve heads, is one of the most popular figures of 
Albanian mythology, being well known throughout the Albanian- 
speaking Balkans and among the Italo-Albanians or Arbéresh in 
southern Italy. She is extremely ugly. Her face and body are 
covered in red woolly hair and her long, hanging breasts drag 
along the ground. She lives in a mountain cave, in an 
underground lake or in a swamp, and spits fire out of all her 
mouths. When she moves, her skin scrapes over the rocks and, 
accordingly, any rusty-coloured water flowing from springs is 
thought to contain kulshedra blood. 

When a kulshedra approaches, storm clouds will fill the 
sky. She thus fulfils the role of an ancient storm demon. Even the 
presence of her children, called shlligas (q.v.), can cause storms. 
Before she is grown up, a kulshedra is also known as a bolla 
(q.v.). Comparable to the ancient Greek Hydra of Lerna. a 
kulshedra is basically frightening and evil. though in some folk 
tales she can exhibit humour and occasionally even be helpful. In 
the tale “The youth and the maiden with stars on their foreheads 
and crescents on their breasts," Alb. Djali dhe vajza me vll në 
ball dhe hënëz né kraharuur, she appears with her two sisters and 
helps the hero find his way: 

When the kulshedra saw him, it said, “You are so handsome 
that it would be a pity to devour you. I will let you live.” The youth then 
asked the way to the Earthly Beauty. The kulshedra replied, “I don't 
know where she is. You will have to go and ask my elder sister.” The 
youth continued on his way and finally reached the kulshedra’s older 
sister. It, too, wanted to devour him but, seeing how handsome he was. 
set him free and asked where he wanted to go. The youth told the 
monster everything. but the kulshedra did not know the way to the 
Earthly Beauty either and sent him on to the eldest sister. The eldest 
sister prepared to set upon the youth to devour him, but when she saw 
how beautiful he was, she took pity on him and let him go. The vouth 
again asked the way to the Earthly Beauty and the kulshedra replied, 
"When you get to her house, rub the door with vour scarf and it will 
open. When you enter, you will see a lion and a lamb. Throw some 
brains to the lion and some grass to the lamb." The youth went his way 
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and did exactly as the kulshedra had told him. (Z. Sako et al.. ed. 1963, 
p. 190). 

The kulshedra is often portrayed as guarding the Earthly 
Beauty (q.v.), but she can also take on the form of a woman 
herself, or even turn into an eel, a turtle, a frog or a salamander. 
Only her mortal enemy. the dragua (q.v.), is in a position to 
combat and slay her. The ku/shedra 's main weapons are her urine 
and her milk which she squirts in order to poison or drown her 
attackers. 

Like the /ubias (q.v.), kulshedras often cause wells to run 
dry and will only release the water upon the sacrifice of a human 
being. Here is such an extract from the tale “The Scurfhead”, Alb. 
‘Qerosi’: 

As the Scurfhead waited and pondered on how best to slay the 
kulshedra, he saw a crowd of people in the distance weeping and 
lamenting, accompanying the king’s daughter who was to be offered to 
the dragon. The country was forced to offer one maiden a day to the 
dragon as payment for the water which the dragon owned. The maidens 
were chosen by lot and that day the lot fell to the king’s daughter. The 
crowd brought the poor maiden to the dragon’s den and left her there. 
When the Scurfhead saw the maiden weeping and wailing, he felt sorry 
for her and asked her what was wrong. She told him her sad tale and he 
replied, "Don't be afraid, I'll save you." Then the kulshedra arrived, still 
covered in blood from the wound it had received in the garden. The 
Scurfhead had fallen asleep with his head in the maiden's lap. When she 
caught a glimpse of the dragon covered with blood from the wounds it 
had received in the garden, she began to tremble and warm tears welled 
up in her eyes. One of the tears dripped onto the Scurfhead's face and 
woke him up. He sprang to his feet and asked the frightened maiden 
what had happened. Although she was speechless with fright, the 
expression on her face told him that the kulshedra had arrived. The 
youth set upon the monster like a serpent, mortally wounding it so that it 
could neither stand nor move, and plunged it into a well. As soon as the 
dragon hit the bottom of the well, the water which the townspeople 
needed so badly began to gush forth. It formed streams which flowed 
through the villages, still crimson with the blood of the dying kulshedra 
(G. Uhlisch 1987, p. 154). 

Kulshedras, like lugats, can take possession of the sun 
(q.v.) or moon (q.v.). In order to frighten them off, Albanian 
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tribesmen used to shoot into the sky or cause great commotion 
vvith pots, pans and other metal objects, even ringing church 
bells. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 162, 163; A. Dozon 1881; E. Cozzi 
1909, p. 450; M. E. Durham 1909, p. 213; F. Nopcsa, Religiöse 
Anschauungen; G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 224; M. Lambertz 1973, 
p. 486-487; T. Dhama 1988, p. 137; M. Mustafa 1990a: R. Elsie 
1994, p. 8-16, 32-36, M. Tirta 1995a, A. Doja 1997; M. Krasniqi 
1997, p. 241-243. 


Kusmaba. cf. Kusum Baba. 


Kusum Baba. Bektashi holy man, also known as Kosum Baba, 
Kuzum Baba, Kus Baba or Kusmaba. Kusum Baba was buried at 
the Bektashi rekke in Vlora, where he is the object of veneration. 
According to legend, Kusum Baba was a Bektashi dervish in the 
early years of Ottoman rule, who arrived in Vlora with several 
companions. He was attacked by robbers on a mountain pass and 
they chopped off his head. The saint then stooped. picked up his 
head and continued his journey to a hill overlooking the town of 
Vlora, now called Kusum Baba after him. There he collapsed and 
expired, having first ordered his companions to dig a grave for 
him. A mausoleum was built on the site. followed by a Bektashi 
tekke, which was subsequently supported bw the aristocratic 
Vlora family. The Turkish traveller Evliva Çelebi, who visited 
Vlora in the year 1670, noted the presence of the site in the 
following terms: 

To the east of the fortress and somewhat above it is a slope 
with olive trees. All the hills and fields in the area are covered in fruit 
trees, vineyards and olive orchards. On this high peak is situated the 
tomb of Kuzgun Baba Sultan with a few Bektashi dervishes 
(Seyahatname VIII, 361b). 

The mausoleum of Kusum Baba was reopened in April 
1998 on the high cliff overlooking the citv of Vlora and, now 
splendidly illuminated at night, can be seen from all points of 
town. 
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eC.) Patsch 19045 117; F. WiwHasluck 1929, p. 543; 
H. Kaleshi & H. J. Kissling 1980, p. 10; R. Dankoff & R. Elsie 
2000, p. 136-139. 


Kuzum Baba. cf. Kusum Baba. 
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LI 


Lahin. Figure of Albanian mythology. This dwarf-like goblin. 
Alb. lahin, def. lahini, from Alb. *v/lahiné, related to vllah 
“Vlach, Aromunian,’ is known to the Elbasan region of Central 
Albania. He loves to tease people and will call them in the 
middle of the night disturbing their sleep. 
Ct E Cabej 19667 p. 370, 197457 p. 205: 


Laramanë. cf. Crypto-Christianity. 
Larg kétej. cf. Devils. 


Laura. Figure of Albanian mythology. This being. Alb. /auré. 
def. laura, known to the Tirana region, is usually envisaged as an 
ugly old hag who can transform herself into a small amphibious 
animal. Her raucous voice can be heard at the edge of the ponds 
and rivers where she lives. When approached. she will disappear 
into the water. She can also on occasion be heard at roadsides. 
where dogs will chase her. 

cf. E. Cabej 1935, p. 571: M. bambertz 1973, p. 488: T. Dhama 
1988, p. 144. 


Lazarist congregation. Congregation of the Catholic Church. 
The Lazarist congregation. also known as the Congregation of 
the Mission, was founded by the French saint Vincent de Paul 
(1581-1660) in 1625 to preach missions among the poor and to 
work for the formation of the clergy in France and elsewhere. 
The French Lazarists extended their activities into the southern 
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Balkans in the second half of the nineteenth century from their 
headquarters in Thessalonika. Under Fulgence Czarev, who was 
appointed Catholic Archbishop of Skopje on 8 November 1879, 
following the death of Dario Bucciarelli (1827-1878), they 
promoted missionary activities among the Bulgarians and Vlachs 
in Monastir (Bitola) and among the Albanians in Prizren. 
Lazarist missions were also founded in Korga and Pogradec by 
Thomas Brunetti. The Sisters of St Vincent de Paul, also known 
as the Daughters of Charity, were founded in 1633 and began 
their missionary activities among the Albanians in 1888 when the 
first native Albanian sisters: Agatha Shénkolli, known as Sister 
Philomena, Suzana Sopi and Xhuliana Sopi, arrived in Prizren 
after training abroad. The Daughters of Charity were granted 
freedom of action by the Ottoman authorities in 1890 but were 
apparently opposed to some extent by the Franciscans (q.v.) and 
Jesuits (q.v.). The group survived in Prizren until 1891. Among 
the leading figures of the Lazarist community in Monastir was 
father Jean-Claude Faveyrial (1817-1893), author of a 484-page 
Histoire abrégée de l'Albanie, as yet unpublished, and of works 
concerning the Vlachs. 

cf. A. Droulez 1943. 


Lébushtér. cf. Bushtra. 

Lefter, Shën. cf. Eleutherius, Saint. 

Lémenjté. cf. Threshing feast. 

Lenore motif. cf. Doruntina. 

Lesh, Shén. cf. Alexander, Saint. 

Levirate. Popular custom. The Old Testament practice of 
marrying the widow of one's brother was known to the northern 


Albanian tribes. A man was bound by custom to marry the 
widow, not only of his brother, but of any male member of the 
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household, with the exception ofhis father. The second wife was 
called Alb. shemër, def. shemra, Gheg shemërk. This custom was 
linked to the vastly inferior social status accorded to women. 
Upon the death of her husband, a woman with no sons 
immediately lost what little status she had. If she did not manage 
to remarry, she would be returned to her father or forced to work 
as a servant for the family of her deceased husband. The idea of 
a woman living on her own, i.e. unprotected by the gun-toting 
males, was inconceivable, and indeed is still considered by 
Albanians to be a great tragedy. 

cf. N. Jokl 1923, p. 4 sq.; M. E. Durham 1928, p. 202-204: 
B. Demiraj 1997, p. 359-360. 


Li, Shén. cf. Elias, Saint. 


Little Bayram. Muslim celebration. Little Bayram, Alb. Bajram 
i Vogël, known in Turkish as Küçük Bavram or Seker Bavrami 
and in Arabic as ‘Aid al saghir. marks the end of Ramadan (q.v.) 
and is a particularly popular celebration because, for devout 
Muslims, it signifies an end to weeks of fasting. Cookies and 
candies are distributed to the children. Little Bavram has been 
forgotten in Albania itself, but is still observed among Albanian 
Muslims in Kosova and Macedonia. 

cf. H. Bushati 1998, p. 380. 


Little Constantine. cf. Aga Ymer. 
Little Saint Mary. cf. Mary, Saint. 


Llamja. Figure of southern Albanian mythology. This dragon- 
like creature with a woman's body and a serpent's tail, Alb. 
llamje, def. llamja. related to Mod. Gk. Acta. guards 
waterholes and springs. She drinks the water and, by assuming 
various forms, can kidnap children, whom she devours with 
delight. L/amjas can be found in the mountains and in stagnant 
ponds. The figure of the //umja is encountered only in southern 
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Albania and in the Albanian colonies of Greece. The llamja is 
also known elsewhere in the Balkans, — Arom. /amna ogre, Bulg. 
JIaMH ‘serpent,’ and Serbocr. lama ‘vampire,’ lamnja ‘whale 
which ate Jonah.' The word is no doubt a transformation of the 
ancient Greek legend of Lamia, queen of the Laestrygones in 
Libya, who seized and killed every child she could get her hands 
on in order to avenge the loss of her own children, robbed by the 
jealous goddess Hera. 

cf. E. Çabej 1966, p. 370: T. Vlachos 1971, p. 234-235: 
M. Lambertz 1973, p. 488: T. Dhama 1988, p. 154; L. Spirovska 
& T. Vrazinovski 1988: E. Miceva 1994; T. Vrazinovski 1995. 


Llesh, Shën. cf. Alexander, Saint. 
Llezhdër, Shën. cf. Alexander, Saint. 


Lubia. Figure of Albanian mythology. This female demon, Alb. 
lubi, def. lubia, also known as mëmëlubi “mother lubia’ and 
lubirdsh, from Slavic, ~ Mod. Gk. ÀALOUUTTOL, is a large and evil 
serpent-like creature with a long tail and many (7 to 100) heads. 
Like the Greek Hydra of Lerna, when one of her heads is 
chopped off, others grow in its place. Similar to a kulshedra 
(q.v.), she can make all the wells in the country run dry until the 
inhabitants sacrifice a virgin to her. In one Albanian folk tale, the 
lubia appears as the guardian of a vegetable garden. When the 
prince goes to fetch vegetables for the king, he gives the /ubia 
sugar and honey to pacify her and manages to win her friendship. 
In southern Albania, the /ubia is known for having an insatiable 
appetite for children's flesh, especially that of young girls. The 
word /ubia is thus used in Albanian to refer to a person with a big 
appetite. The /ubia is also known among the Tosks as a storm 
god. 

eJ G. von Hahn 1854. hup. 162; F. Nopesa, Religiöse 
Anschauungen, H. Pedersen 1898, p. 114-116; M. Lambertz 
1973, p. 488-489; T. Dhama 1988, p. 150-151. 
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Lubirash. cf. Lubia. 
Lucifer. cf. Devils. 


Lugat. Figure of Albanian mythology. This vampire-like being, 
Alb. lugat, def. lugati, plur. lugétér, is of Slavic origin. When a 
Wicked person, a miser or a profiteer dies and is buried, he can 
turn into a /ugat. Similar to the ancient Roman /arvae and 
lemures, lugats rise from the grave every night, except Saturday. 
visit the homes of their relatives and acquaintances, smash their 
windows, seduce the women and make a nuisance of themselves. 
Lugats are often believed to wear the skin of a dead person and to 
attack and kill the living. As ghosts, they are invincible and 
cannot be killed while on their nocturnal ventures but. if caught 
in their graves, they can be burnt to death. This is accomplished 
in the following manner: firstly a fatwa (religious decree) must 
be obtained from the local mufti in order to open the grave. Then 
a white stallion is forced to spring over the grave. If the animal 
refuses, it can be taken for granted that there is a /ugut inside. 
The grave is then filled with brushwood and set on fire with the 
help of a pail of petroleum. Only in this wav can the horrible 
being be exterminated once and for all. It is said that if a /ugar is 
not burnt in time, it can turn into a kukudh (q.v.). 

Lugats vie with the moon (q.v.) and seek to take 
possession of it or eat it up. During eclipses, many Albanian 
Muslims were indeed convinced that the moon had been 
occupied by a /ugat. They would go out armed at night and shoot 
at it in order to drive the vampire awav. Albanian hoxhas also 
used to pray to Allah for the /ugar to depart and leave the moon 
alone, and pregnant women were not to leave the house during 
such eclipses. In some regions, the /ugat was envisaged as a 
ghost with long fingernails inhabiting the corpse of a Muslim. 
Should anyone go to a Muslim cemetery at night, in the 
wintertime in particular, he would certainly encounter a lugat in 
a shroud, who would pelt him with stones. Though more rare. 
there are also Christian /ugats, who do not get along very well 
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with Muslim /ugats. Only wolves (q.v.) can force a lugat back 
into its grave. The word /ugat is also used in Albanian to 
describe a wicked or very frightening person. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1. p. 163; E. Cozzi 1909, p. 460; 
F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen; M. E. Durham 1923g, 
pa i192. E Gab] 8s. p. S6S;.E. Schnesweis 1935, 
p. 21; C. Coon 1950, p. 37; D. Burkhardt 1966; M. Lambertz 
1973, p. 489-490; M. Krasniqi 1987, p. 168, 1995a, 1997, 
p. 367-387; T. Dhama 1988, p. 153; L. Spirovska & 
T. Vrazinovski 1988; E. Miceva 1994; T. Vrazinovski 1995. 


Luzha, Dervish. Muslim holy man from Luzha in Tropoja. He 
died in 1983 and is now buried in a mausoleum built in 1997 by 
Azem Hajdari (d. 1998) and run by Hysen Bala. 
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Madonna of Shkodra. cf. Mary, Saint. 


Magjia. Figure of Kosova Albanian popular belief. This being. 
Alb. magji, def. magjia, pronounced m gji, from magji ‘magic. 
is an evil woman or an old hag who can do people harm by 
wishing them bad luck. 


Makth. Figure of Albanian mythology. This ghost-like figure. 
Alb. makth, def. makthi, is the personification of a nightmare. - 
Alb. ankth ‘nightmare.’ It has the habit ot suffocating human 
beings at night, women in particular. If it is overcome, however, 
the makth will give you whatever you wish for at that moment. 
cf. T. Dhama 1988, p. 155. 

I Mallkuar. cf. Devils. 

Mamadraga. cf. Mëmëdregje. 

March 1. cf. Verore. 

March 1, 2, 3, 29, 30, 31. cf. Dhrim. 

March 10. cf. Forty Martyrs of Sebastea. 


March 14. cf. Summer day. 
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March 21-22. cf. Nevruz. 
March 25. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 
March 29, 30, April 1. cf. Old Wife e Days. 
Marena, Shën. cf. Marina, Saint. 


Marina, Saint. Orthodox saint. According to legend, Saint 
Marina or Marena, Alb. Shën Marena, — Rom. Màrina, was 
taken by her father, Eugenius of Bithynia in Asia Minor, to live 
as a monk in a monastery. She died a virgin and only after her 
death was it discovered she was a woman. One of her hands is 
said to be preserved as a relic at the monastery of Vatopedi on 
Mount Athos. Marina was much revered in the Archdiocese of 
Achrida (Ohrid) in the eighteenth century, as well as in Greece 
and Serbia. She was worshipped in particular at the fourteenth- 
century monastery in the Aromunian village of Llénga in the 
Mokra region, not far from Pogradec. Her feast day, on July 17 
according to the western calendar and July 29 according to the 
eastern calendar, was the day of the year on which all fires were 
to be put out. Thousands of pilgrims still make their way every 
year to Llënga on July 29 to visit the cave where Saint Marina is 
said to have taken refuge and died. They take stones from the 
cave back home with them as talismans. Also devoted to her 
were churches in Seria EL, Nuaja KR, and in Dardha in the 
north. 

In popular tradition, Saint Marina was worshipped by the 
Albanians and Vlachs of southeastern Albania for good health. 
She appeared to them during the full moon, her fair image and 
long flowing hair radiating in the moonlight. Marina's holy 
spring had the power to cure the sick. In Bulgaria, where she has 
been associated with the ancient Thracian goddess Artemis 
Bendis, Saint Marina was also known as the mistress of snakes. 
She was said to set snakes free and take care of them, and also to 
cure people suffering from snake bites. 
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cf. F. Cordignano 1934; G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 238; 
I. Georgieva 1985; N. Velimirovic 1985-1986, 3, p. 73-74; 
M. Peyfuss 1989, p. 182. 


Mark, Saint. Christian saint. Saint Mark. Alb. Shën Mark, was 
the author of one of the gospels of the New Testament. He is 
associated with Venice because his relics were purportedly 
transferred there from Alexandria in the year 829. His feast day 
is April 25 and his symbol is a winged lion. Saint Mark was 
venerated in particular by the Kastrati tribe. In Mirdita it was 
believed that if it rained on Saint Mark's day, there would be 
more rain in the summer and thus a good harvest. There were 
early Catholic churches to Saint Mark in Deja SH recorded in 
1400 and Fan i Vogél and Fan i Madh in Mirdita. 

cf. M. von Šufflay 1916, p. 263: A. Jovićević 1923. p. 126: 
F. Cordignano 1934, p. 258-259: K. Shtjefni 1997, p. 179. 


Marriage customs and sexual mores. Popular customs. 
Marriages are often arranged at an early age in the countn side. 
traditionally by the parents of the groom with the help of a 
matchmaker, rather than by the couple themselves. For someone 
to remain unmarried is seen as a great misfortune in Albanian 
society. It was customary for the daughters of a family to be 
married off before the sons. even if the daughters were vounger. 

In some mountain regions, the bride was stolen from her 
family, i.e. spirited off bv an armed bridegroom, or more often bv 
his male relatives and companions. This usually symbolic. 
though occasionally real theft of the bride was also a common 
custom among the Italo-Albanians of Calabria. In other regions. 
such as Mirdita, the northern Alps and Tepelena. it was 
customary to purchase a wife. 

In all cases. there was a bridal procession during which 
the traditionally tearful bride. veiled to protect herself from the 
evil eye (q.v.), would be picked up on horseback and 
accompanied by a bridal party to the home of the bridegroom. In 
some regions. the bride was led in a procession by her own 
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family and given over to the bridegroom”s procession halfway 
between the two villages or homes. Only very rarely did a groom 
marry into the family of the bride. 

The Croatian priest Lovro Mihaëevié O.F.M., who lived 
in the mountains of northern Albania in the late nineteenth 
century, described a traditional Catholic wedding procession as 
follows: 

The bride is put on a horse which, in certain districts at least, is 
led by the reins by the father or the brother of the groom. They then set 
off. accompanied by relatives. in the direction ofthe groom’s home. The 
procession of the groom sets out on the morning of the same day in the 
direction of the bride's home, the two processions taking care to meet 
half way. When they catch sight of one another, a tumultuous volley of 
firearms begins and as soon as they have approached, they remove their 
rifles from their shoulders and begin hugging and kissing one another. 
The parties now take their rest, drink a bit of brandy and hold toasts to 
the affection and unity existing between the two homes and to the health 
and welfare of the couple in question. They sing a wedding song, shoot 
in the air once again, and then rise and take leave of one another. The 
horse which carries the bride is given to the groom's brother or father 
and they all return to their respective homes, with the exception of the 
bride who continues on with the groom's procession. There are no 
women involved in the whole ceremony except the bride herself and 
another woman known as the ‘jenga.’ Heading the bridal procession is 
the “bajraktar” or village elder. Once the procession has reached the 
groom's home and the bride has dismounted, she makes the sign of the 
cross, kisses the threshold and is led by the females into the women's 
quarters. The men remain by themselves and begin with feasting and 
merriment. The groom. for his part, must pretend all day long that the 
whole affair does not concern him at all. He does not even put on his 
good clothes. Rather. he is the only person in the household who spends 
the day working, fetching water, chopping wood, etc. This is the only 
appropriate behaviour in his opinion for he would regard it as a disgrace 
to betray any sign of joy at his own marriage (L. MihaCevic 1913. 
p. 14-15). 

In some regions such as Mirdita and the northern 
mountains it was customary for the father, brother or other male 
relatives of the bride to present the groom with a bullet wrapped 
in straw. Alb. fishek në pajë ‘bullet in the dowry.” The new 
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husband was thus free to kill his wife with the approval of her 
family if she proved to be disobedient. 

In Gjirokastra. the bride was doused with rice and coins 
before she entered her husband's home. At the threshold. which 
she would step over or be carried over, she would dip her fingers 
into a pot of honey and smear the doorway with it as a sign that 
she intended to bring peace and harmony to her new home. In 
Hoti in the north, an apple. as a symbol of growth. was thrown 
over the house. 

Albanian weddings were and still are impressive 
festivities. Today, they are virtually the only popular celebrations 
really observed by the people of Albania and. as such. are taken 
very seriously. Whole villages and. in town. hundreds of people 
can be invited to take part in a wedding banquet. The 
celebrations can last several days, and formerly in Kosova. up to 
two weeks! Traditionally. weddings take place during the full 
moon in order to ensure offspring. 

In the Korça region, the families of the bride and groom 
would hold separate celebrations on the eve of an Orthodox 
Church wedding. One feature was a line-dance. Alb. valle. led at 
first by the family elder holding in his upraised hand an 
inebriated, crowing rooster instead of the usual handkerchief. 
with each guest taking the lead in turn. The wedding parties 
would then leave the house and fill three gourds with water from 
three springs and with three bunches of twigs. Upon their return. 
one gourd of water was placed on the doorstep and the door was 
knocked upon. The mother of the groom or bride waited inside. 
refusing to answer until the third knock, presumably reluctant to 
hear of her child's marriage. On opening the door. she would 
knock the gourd over, thus washing the lintel clean and preparing 
for the new marriage to take place. The blood brother (q.v.) 
would use the second gourd of water to shave the groom on the 
morning of the wedding and the third to bathe him. It was his 
duty to retrieve the bride from her home. This he did by placing 
a coin in her slipper on the day of her wedding and by offering 
her father a gourd of wine. presumably to make the departure 
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more palatable for him. At a crucial moment in the Orthodox 
church service, the best man, Alb. kumbaré. standing next to the 
groom, exchanged crowns of floral blossoms over the couple's 
heads. 

In southern Albania, after the bride and groom had spent 
a night together - traditionally the second night of the wedding 
celebration - the bride's nightclothes and the bed sheets were 
inspected for proof of her virginity. Great store was set upon 
female virginity and many a bride who did not pass the test found 
herself being returned in shame to her father. In western 
Macedonia it was common up till the mid-twentieth century and 
in some cases thereafter. for women to cover their faces with a 
cloth or a scarf during sexual relations in bed. 

Monogamy was the rule in Albania, but polygamous 
marriages existed up to the beginning of the twentieth century in 
some areas of the country, in particular if the first wife was not 
able to bear a son. Nor were live-in concubines uncommon in the 
mountains up to the Second World War. 

It is apparent that with pre-arranged marriages, often 
decided upon when the bride and groom were still children, and 
with only a minimum of contact between the sexes, love was 
formerly not a significant element in determining who was to 
wed whom in Albanian society. An emotional attachment and a 
sexual attraction may have arisen with time in many marriages as 
a matter of course, but love and affection were not what made a 
marriage and were certainly not what held a marriage together. 
Foreign travellers sometimes wondered whether the Albanians 
knew the concept of love at all. In his travels in the northern 
mountains, Karl Steinmetz came to the conclusion that, "the 
Albanians do not know love in our sense of the word. Even their 
language has no proper word for love and to love - for the latter 
they use me dásht meaning ‘to want" (1904). Baron Franz 
Nopcsa (1877-1933) implied the same thing: "In view of the fact 
that the bride and bridegroom do not even know one another 
when they get married, it is evident that they do not marry for 
love. Indeed love is practically unknown in the mountains of 
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Albania and for this reason there is no verb ‘to love’ in the 
Albanian language. It is paraphrased by me dasht ‘to like’ or me 
lyp “to demand, to ask for.’” 

Be this as it may, Albanian women were, as a rule, 
faithful to their husbands. Since a wife was considered the 
“property” of her husband, adultery amounted to theft. As such. 
cases of adultery were severely censored and punished under 
traditional law. 

Interestingly enough, pre-marital and extra-marital sex 
were more prevalent in the northern highlands. the part of the 
country which had and has the most rigid moral code. The 
Albanian scholar Eqrem Çabej (1908-1980) noted: "Strong moral 
standards for women before marriage are not a universal 
phenomenon among the Albanians, love and pre-marital sex 
being no rarity for women among the highland tribes” (1935). 
Karl Steinmetz also observed "lax moral standards" among the 
highlanders, noting: 

What causes most blood feuds is the marital unfaithfulness of 
the women. Earlier travellers stressed the high moral standards prevalent 
in the northern mountains, praising them as exemplar. but this comes 
from a very superficial perception of reality. Not that immorality is 
rampant among the highlanders. On the contrary. like Orientals in 
general, they have very strong views about the female sex, and a girl 
would hardly even dare to speak to a man. The situation is different 
among the married women, however. Here adulteresses are no rarity. 

Up till the communist period, syphilis. along with 
malaria and tuberculosis. was one ofthe most common infectious 
diseases in the country. Its rampant spread in the first half of the 
twentieth century would seem to be another indication that the 
outwardly high moral standards and prudishness of the Albanians 
were simply a cover-up. As in other spheres of life in Albanian 
society. the double standard here. i.e. the social façade vs. reality. 
was and has remained very prevalent. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854. 1. p. 143-148; K. Steinmetz 1904, 
p. 17-18. 1905. p. 50; L. Mihacevie 1913, p. 13-18: F. Nopesa. 
Religiöse Anschauungen: V. Dilo 1924: A. Jovicevic 1923, 
p. 113-116. 131: E. Çabej 1935. p. 5985561. 1966. pp. 358-306: 
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R. Alikaj 1944; C. Coon 1950, p. 22-29; Rr. Zojzi 1958; 
S. Hoxha 1960; D. Shala 1961: 1. Zamputi 1961; M. Memia 
1962, 1979; LI. Mitrushi 1963, 1976: A. Dojaka 1966, 1978, 
1979, 1983, 1984, 1992: R. Cenaj 1967: H. Kellner 1970; 
Q. Alushi 1972; A. Çaushi 1974; B. Traerup 1974; A, Çetta & 
A. Berisha 1980; F. Mehmeti 1983; F. Podgorica 1984, 2, 
p. 154-155, 1985, 1, p. 189-192: A. Doja 1986: Sh. Siçeca 1986, 
p. 195-200: M. Krasniqi 1987, p. 149-160, 1995b, p. 81-82, 1997, 
p. 222-223, Sh. Pllana 1987-1988: F. Sulejmani 1988; 
M. Mustafa 1991: G. Leka 1993-1994: M. Zeqiri 1993: B. Lajçi 
1995: T. Gjokutaj 1996: N. Papleka 1997: J. Sugarman 1997: 
H. Bushati 1998, p. 337-361, 388-393: K. Shtjefni 1998, p. 4-64. 
17: Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 68-75: N. Papleka 1999, p. 105-125. 


Martin, Saint. Christian saint. Saint Martin of Tours (315-397), 
Alb. Shén Martin, was born in Hungary and raised in Italy. He is 
noted, while a young officer in Amiens, for having given his 
cloak to a naked beggar, an act which accompanied his 
conversion to Christianity (q.v.). He later lived for a time in 
Dalmatia. Ofthe some 275 Catholic churches recorded by Fulvio 
Cordignano (1887-1951) which are known to have existed in 
Albania in the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries. 
seven were dedicated to Saint Martin. Among these were 
churches in Gruda MM, Truen PU, Zgërdhesh KR, Bizhuta EL 
and Bena EL. 

Saint Martin serves in Albanian belief as the patron saint 
of shepherds and their herds, which he protects against wolves 
(q.v.). His feast day, November 11, was celebrated in particular 
in Pashtresh EL, in the Shpat region of central Albania. It was 
believed ihat it was not propitious for farmers or shepherds to 
shear their sheep and goats on that day. If the shears were to be 
used, the animals would not thrive. In the mountains around 
Shkodra, Saint Martin's Day, like Saint Demetrius (q.v.) 
elsevvhere, marked the beginning of vvinter. 
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cf. H. Pedersen 1898, p. 112; F. Cordignano 1934; E. Çabej 
1935, p. 569; G. Valentini 1944, p. 191; Rr. Zojzi 1949, p. 95; 
G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 238. 


Martin, Shén. cf. Martin, Saint. 


Mary, Saint. Christian saint. The Virgin Mary, Alb. Shën Méri, 
the mother of Jesus, was a popular figure of Albanian 
Christianity (q.v.). Of the some 275 Catholic churches recorded 
by Fulvio Cordignano (1887-1951) which are known to have 
existed in Albania in the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth 
centuries, forty-two were dedicated to Saint Mary, more than to 
any other saint. There were historical Catholic churches in: 
Ulcinj (now in Montenegro), Shurdhah SH. Deja SH. Drisht SH 
being the capitulum ecclesie S. Marie de Drivasto recorded in 
1353, Naraç SH, Hajmel SH, Renc LE. Fishta LE, Troshan LE. 
Kalivaç LE, Lezha LE, Mértur PU, Surroj KU. Shpërdhaza MR. 
Malaj MR, Ndérshena MR, Ndérfana MR, Lura DI. Cidhna DI. 
Gur i Bardhë MT, Sebasta LA, Mbret LA, Kurcaj KR. Cape 
Rodoni DR recorded in 1418, Brar TR dating from the twelfth 
century, Skuterra TR, Péllumbas TR, Buçimas TR. Linza TR and 
Bishqem PE. 

There were also many Orthodox churches and 
monasteries devoted to the Blessed Virgin. among which were 
those in: Berat dating from 1797, Peshtan BR, Elbasan dating 
from 1833, Ardenica (q.v.) LU. Apollonia (Pojan) FR from the 
early thirteenth century, Dhërmi VL from the thirteenth to 
fourteenth century, Dhivér SR dating from 1604, Peca SR dating 
from 1770, Pigeras SR dating from 1672, Nivicé-Bubar SR 
dating from the seventeenth century, Malgan SR dating from ca. 
1600, Marmiro VL near Orikum from the early tenth century, 
Kameno northeast of Delvina, Zvérnec VL from the thirteenth to 
fourteenth centuries, Goranxia GJ dating from ca. 1600, Vllaho- 
Goranxia GJ dating from 1622. Koshovica GJ dating from 1669, 
Saraqinishta GJ dating from 1634, Nivan GJ dating from 1702, 
Koncka GJ dating from 1789. Dhuvjan GJ. Llongo GJ. 
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Treneshishta GJ, Vanistër GJ, Peshkëpi GJ from the early tenth 
century, Zervat GJ originally from the early tenth century, 
Labova e Kryqit GJ from the late tenth century, Skora GJ dating 
from 1773, Sopik GJ dating from 1770-1782, Leusa PR dating 
from 1812, Kosina PR from the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, 
Seranjperat PR from the seventeenth century, Leskovik ER, 
Barmash ER dating from 1616, Postenan ER dating from the 
seventeenth to eighteenth centuries, Lashova ER dating from the 
eighteenth century, Voskopoja KO dating from 1712, Vithkuq 
KO from the seventeenth to eighteenth centuries, Maligrad KO 
on Lake Prespa dating from 1345, Pogradec, Niça PG dating 
from the eighteenth century, and Lin PG. 

The Virgin Mary was venerated in particular during 
pilgrimages on her feast day, August 15, the Day of the 
Assumption, known in Albanian as Shën Mëri e Gushtit. The 
Orthodox celebrate this day as the feast of the Dormition, Alb. 
Fjetja e Shën Mërisë, formerly marked on August 27 according 
to the eastern calendar. Some pilgrimages in her honour involved 
long climbs up mountain peaks, remnants of earlier pre-Christian 
cults: Mount Tomor (q.v.), Mount Gjalica near Kukés, Mount 
Shén Llesh near Kruja, Mount Kéndrevica in Kurvelesh and 
Mount Pashtrik (q.v.) on the border between Albania and 
Kosova. Pjetér Bogdani (ca. 1630-1689) describes the 
celebrations on the latter mountain in 1681 as follows: 

They spend all the night there, with drums, whistles, dancing 
and singing. After midnight they begin a mixed procession - Muslims, 
Serbs and Greeks with lighted wax candles, their length proportionate to 
each person's age. They walk round the peak ofthe highest mountain for 
three hours in their bare feet (with some of the leading Muslims on 
horseback). 

In Central Albania sterile women used to travel to the 
beaches of Kavaja and Durrés and bathe in the sea there. It was 
thought that they would thereby be able to give birth. In Selta EL. 
in the Shpat region of central Albania, a cow was sacrificed on 
this feast day. 

In the village of Bibaj in Reka e Epërme (Republic of 
Macedonia), Saint Mary in the Winter, Alb. Shën Mëria e Dimrit, 
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vvas celebrated by Orthodox Albanians on December 4. The 
Orthodox Albanians in Albania itself mark this feast. also known 
as the feast of the Presentation of the Virgin into the Temple. on 
November 21 in accordance with the Gregorian calendar. It was 
tradition on that day for candles to be lit and bread to be baked, 
blessed by a priest and then eaten. 

Also in Reka e Epërme, in the village of Senca (Sence). 
there is a feast of Little Saint Mary. Alb. Shën Mëria e Vogël, ~ 
Rom. Sfánta Maria Mica Arom. Stämärie N'icá. which 
commemorates the nativity of the Virgin Marv and is observed 
on September 21 according to the eastern calendar and now more 
commonly on September 8 according to the western Gregorian 
calendar. This day is also known as Bee Day. Alb. Dita e bletëve., 
being the time of year for buying and selling bee hives. The 
Gruda tribe and the town of Shkodra celebrated this feast of the 
Virgin Mary on September 8, whereas the inhabitants of Vukël 
MM and Nike MM honoured the Virgin on May 24. 

The Virgin Mary was venerated within the Catholic 
Church in Albania in particular as Our Lady of Shkedra or the 
Madonna of Shkodra, Alb. Zoja e Shkodrës "Lady of Shkodra’ or 
Zoja e bekueme "Blessed Lady. also known as the Mother of 
Good Counsel. The feast of the Madonna of Shkodra was marked 
on October 8 by all of the Catholie tribes of the north. The fourth 
council of Albanian bishops, held in 1895. indeed proclaimed 
Our Lady of Shkodra the “Patron of Albania.” There is a legend 
connected with Our Lady of Shkodra: 

The Madonna was originally in a little church in old Shkodra at 
the foot of the Rozafat citadel. where her image was venerated by 
Catholics in the form of an oil painting. In 1467, when Ottoman troops 
were laying siege to Shkodra and threatening to desecrate the church. the 
painting miraculously detached itself from the wall. left the building and 
flew off in a westwardly direction over the Adriatic Sea to Italy. It was 
followed by two Albanian pilgrims. Gjorgji and De Sclavis. The image 
of the Virgin finally came to rest in the town of Genezzano near Rome. 
where a church was built in her honour, the Church of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel. 
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The sanctuary of Genezzano has been a pilgrimage site 
for Albanian Catholics since that time. Around the year 1700, the 
veneration of the Madonna of Genezzano also spread to the Italo- 
Albanians or Arbéresh in Calabria, in particular to the village of 
San Benedetto Ullano, Alb. Shën Benedhiti, with the help of the 
clergyman Stefano Rodotà. The present church in Genezzano was 
constructed at the beginning of the twentieth century and 
pilgrims visit it, walking barefoot, in particular on the feast day 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel, April 26. 

The church of the Madonna in Shkodra was also the 
object of veneration by northern Albanian Catholics. Even in 
April 1946, half a year after the communist takeover, over 2,000 
people participated in a pilgrimage to it. Soon thereafter, 
however, the church was closed down and transformed into a 
dance hall, and in 1967 it was razed to the ground. 
cf. M. von Šufflay 1916, p. 262, 263, 275; A. Jovićević 1923, 
p. 126; F. Cordignano 1934; E. Çabej 1935, p. 538, 1966, p. 360: 
Rr. Zojzi 1949; E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 13-14, 89-90; P. Plaku 
19882; J. Bulo 1997; V. Kamsi 1997; N. Malcolm 1998, p. 130. 
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Mastjan, Shén. cf. Sebastian, Saint. 


Matem. Bektashi and Shi'ite period of fasting. Mutem, from 
Persian matem ‘death. mourning,’ falls on the first ten days of the 
month of Muharrem and commemorates the battle of Kerbela in 
present-day Iraq in 680 A.D. in which Imam Husein, the 
grandson of the Prophet Mohammed, was killed. It is a period of 
fasting or at least of abstinence from drink in memory of Huscin 
and his troops who were encircled by the enemy and left without 
water before their much-lamented deaths. The Bektashi faithful 
are expected to show restraint and to avoid luxury during matem. 
As such, they do not drink water or eat meat or dairy products 
during this period. They also abstain from coffee for three days. 
Each of the ten nights of matem is dedicated to one of the Shi ite 
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imams, and extracts are recited from the Hadîgatù 's-su 'ada (The 
garden of the blessed) by the great Azeri poet Fuzüli (1494- 
1556), dedicated to the martyrs of Kerbela. This period is 
followed by the feast of ashura (q.v.). 

cf. N. Clayer 1990, p. 82-85: H. Norris 1993, p. 180-181. 


Maundy Thursday. Popular customs and beliefs. On Maundy 
Thursday, Alb. e enjta e madhe “Great Thursday,’ ~ Rom. joia 
mare, the last Thursday (q.v.) before Easter (q.v.), observed as a 
commemoration of the Last Supper, the Albanian Orthodox of 
Macedonia boil and colour eggs, at least one egg for each 
member of the family and one for a church icon. The eggs. 
usually coloured blood red, are placed on the children's best 
clothes, which are left outdoors for the night. The children put 
these clothes on the next morning once the sun rises. 

cf. E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 5-57. 


Mauthia. Figure of central and southern Albanian mythology. 
This fairy-like figure, Alb. mauthí. def. mauthía, not unlike the 
Earthly Beauty (q.v.), is envisaged as a beautiful maiden dressed 
in gold and wearing a bejewelled fez. Whoever manages to steal 
her fez will be happy for the rest of his life. The word mauthia is 
said to derive from the ancient Gk. AA DEA, the nurse of the 
infant Zeus in Crete and holder of the cornucopia, i.e. the horn of 
plenty. According to Eqrem Çabej (1908-1980) and Maximilian 
Lambertz (1882-1963), Amaltheia was particularly revered in the 
Dodona region of Epirus, not far from Albania. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 162: E. Çabej 1935, p. 569: 
G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 221: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 491: 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 157. 


May 1. cf. Jeremiah, Saint. 
May 2. cf. Athanasius, Saint. 


May 6. cf. George, Saint. 
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May 9. cf. Nicholas, Saint. 
May 13. cf. Alexander, Saint. 
May 14. cf. Jeremiah, Saint. 
May 17. cf. Francis of Durrés, Blessed. 
May 22. cf. John Vladimir, Saint. 
May 24. cf. Mary, Saint. 


Mehmet Efendi. Rifa'i holy man once venerated in Shkodra. 
The tomb of Mehmet Efendi, said to have been a Turk from 
Konya, was situated next to that of his wife and son in the Rifa'i 
tekke at the foot of the citadel of Shkodra. Many pilgrims came to 
pray at his mausoleum and left handkerchiefs there. According to 
one legend, when passing Turkish troops stopped playing music 
out of respect for Mehmet Efendi, the officer in charge shouted, 
"How could an Albanian possibly be a saint?" and lashed out at 
the door of the tekke with his sabre. Thereupon he was struck 
dead and fell off his horse. Another legend recounts how Mehmet 
Efendi received Sultan Murad during the latter's secret visit to 
Shkodra. 

cf. T. Djordjevic 1984, 2, p. 137; N. Clayer 1990, p 155-156. 


Méhill, Shén. cf. Michael, Saint. 


Melami order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariqa. The 
Melami order, which according to the Italian writer Enrico 
Insabato was particularly secretive, is unusual because it arose 
comparatively late and because it evolved in the Balkans itself. It 
grew in Macedonia, Kosova and Albania in the second half of the 
nineteenth century under the influence of the noted Egyptian 
sheikh Muhammed Nir al-Arabi (d. 1887), known as Arap 
Hoxha, who had settled in Skopje. Information on the Melami in 
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Albania itself is scarce and the sect does not seem to have been 
widespread there. Haxhi Qamili of Sharra, southwest of Tirana, 
leader of a pro-Ottoman peasant revolt in Albania in 1914-1915, 
is said to have been the sheikh of a Melami tekke, though we do 
not know which one. The Melami movement was much more 
prolific in Macedonia and Kosova. In the early 1980s. there were 
still four or five Melami tekkes in Kosova, including those in 
Prizren and Rahovec (Orahovac). Among prominent adepts of the 
Melami order vvere scholar and vyriter Hilmi Abdyl Maliqi (1856- 
1928) of Rahovec and mystic poet Haxhi Ymer Lutfi Paçarizi 
(1871-1929) from Prizren. 

cf. E. Insabato 1916, p. 238-239: A. Gölpınarlı 1931: H. Kaleshi 
1976; A. Popovic & G. Veinstein 1986, p. 75-77: N. Claver 1990. 
p. 14; H. Norris 1993, p. 115-120; R. Elsie 1995, p. 205: 19972, 
p. 155; J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 72-74, 201-210. 


Mëmëdregje. Figure of Italo- Albanian mythology. Also known 
as mamadraga “mother dragon.’ 
cf. E. Cabej 1966, p. 371. 


Mémélubi. cf. Lubia. 
Mëri, Shën. cf. Mary, Saint. 
Mérkosh. cf. Couvade. 
Mésysh. cf. Evil eye. 


Mevlevi order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariqa. The 
Mevlevi order, known popularly as the Whirling Dervishes. took 
its name from its founder, the great Persian mystic poet Jalal al- 
din Rumi (1207-1273), called Mevlana “our master.” Its centre 
was in Konya in central Anatolia where Mevlevi traditions are 
still strong. The Mevlevi were popular with the Seljuk aristocrats 
and thus spread quickly throughout the Ottoman Empire, both to 
the Middle East and later into the Balkans. Despite the popularity 
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of their sema, mystical dance, and other rites, the Mevlevi were 
not widespread in Albania itself. There is evidence of one 
Mevlevi tekke in Elbasan, but the last clear mention of the order 
in Albania was in 1907. Teki Selenica also refers to them briefly 
in his survey of the orders in the late 1920s. Outside of Albania 
proper, there were Mevlevi tekkes in Skopje and Peja (Pec) 
before the Second World War. 

cf. R. Riedi 1907: T. Selenica 1928, p. cxlvii; G. Palikruëeva 
1958-1959; N. Hafiz 1978: A. Gólpinarli 1983, p. 335; 
A. Popovic & G. Veinstein 1986, p. 77: N. Clayer 1990, p. 13, 
1994c; H. Norris 1993, p. 109-110; J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, 
p. 74-76, 217. 


Mi, Shén. cf. Euphemia, Saint. 


Michael, Saint. Christian saint. The Archangel Michael, Alb. 
Shën Mëhill, Shénmhill, or Shmill, known in the Bible as the 
“captain of the heavenly host.’ is regarded as the protector of 
Christians and of soldiers in particular. Churches and chapels to 
Saint Michael, like those to Saint Elias (q.v.), tended to be built 
on hills and mountain tops. In the early seventeenth century there 
were at least seven Catholic churches dedicated to Saint Michael, 
among which were those on Mount Sapa SH, the Krraba Pass 
TR, in Jatesh EL, Méner TR, Shullaz LA and Kashnjet LE. There 
was also a church near Ulcinj recorded in 1426 and an abbey in 
Kir SH. Among the Orthodox churches and foundations devoted 
to him were those in: Prizren with a monastery dating from 1348, 
and churches in Berat (Church of the Archangels Michael and 
Gabriel dating from ca. 1300), Bubullima LU, Vuno GJ dating 
from the year 1783, Nikova GJ, Gjirokastra dating from the year 
1776, Mingul GJ from the eighteenth century, Voskopoja KO 
dating from 1722, Vithkuq KO dating from 1682, and Shalës ER 
from the seventeenth century. 

His feast day, September 29 in the western calendar and 
October 27 in the eastern calendar, was commemorated in Shala 
territory in the Catholic villages of Pog SH and Kir SH as well as 
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in the village of Boga MM. It was observed by the tribes of the 
northern mountains, Christians and Muslims alike, and by the 
Shala in particular, by the slaughtering and roasting of a sheep. 
Before dinner on the eve of Michaelmas, a candle would be lit 
and, after prayers, a meal would be eaten in honour of the saint. 
Someone in the family would hold vigil all night and all the next 
day to ensure that the candle did not go out. If it did happen to go 
out, it brought shame and bad luck upon the family in question. 
Michael is the patron saint of the village of Krokornica in 
western Macedonia. 

cf. E. Cozzi 1914, p. 462; F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen: 
A. Jovićević 1923, p. 126; F. Cordignano 1934: G. Valentini 
1944, p. 192; E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 91-92. 


Mira. Figures of southern Albanian mythology. very similiar to 
the fatias (q.v.). These fairy-like beings, Alb. e mira, plur. të 
mirat, seemingly related to the adj. i mirë “good, also known as 
the ‘ladies from outside,’ Alb. zonja të jashtme, or “the three 
women,’ Alb. të tri gratë, are three, usually good fairies who 
appear on the third day after a child's birth to determine its fate. 
Their blessings are always fulfilled. The miras are often 
envisaged as riding on the wings of butterflies. If they enter a 
person’s dreams and learn of his cares and worries, they will 
intervene and find solutions to the most difficult of problems. As 
such, people invoke the miras for assistance. The Albanian miras 
are similar in function to the ancient goddesses of fate, the 
Roman parcae and the Greek moirae, and are no doubt 
etymologically related to the latter. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 491-492; T. Dhama 1988, p. 78-79. 


Missionaries of Charity. Order of the Catholic Church. The 
Missionaries of Charity were founded in 1950 by Mother 
Theresa (1910-1997), originally Agnes Gonxhe Bojaxhiu, an 
ethnic Albanian from Skopje. Mother Theresa joined the order of 
the Irish Loretto Sisters when she was eighteen and taught at a 
missionary school for girls in Calcutta where she lived from 1936 
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to her death. The order she founded is devoted in particular to 
orphans, leprosy patients and the terminally ill, and has over 
3,370 sisters in 443 branches worldwide. In 1990 Mother Theresa 
visited Albania and established a branch of her order there the 
following year. 


Moon. Popular belief. The moon, Alb. hënë, def. hëna, serves as 
a popular symbol and motif in Albanian folk art, on gravestones 
and in tattooing (q.v.). It was believed that crops should be sown 
when the moon was waning, otherwise the growth would be all in 
the stalks and leaves and there would be no seed. The northern 
tribes also believed that hair (q.v.) should also be cut at the 
waning of the moon, not during the new moon, because it would 
otherwise turn white. Edith Durham (1863-1944) records the 
following anecdote about her Albanian guide: ‘Marko was very 
proud of the fact that his hair had whitened very slightly - all 
owing to his careful regard for the moon. When we met younger 
men who were quite white he used to say, “Look at the silly 
fellow! Cut his hair at the wrong turn of the moon!’”As in 
Romania, marriages in Albania were traditionally celebrated at 
the time of the full moon in order to ensure offspring. Thus, a 
premature birth was known in Elbasan as a ‘moonless birth.” In 
northern Albania, children under the age of one were not allowed 
to look at the moon because they would otherwise suffer from 
diarrhoea. It was also believed that an eclipse of the moon was 
caused by vampires trying to eat it up. For this reason the 
highland tribes were wont to shoot at the moon during eclipses. 
cf. E. Cozzi 1914, p. 470; F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen, 
Me E Dihan 1928,4p. 143; EsGabej 1935, p. 559, 564; 
R. Fiçorri 1998, p. 191; D. Halimi-Statovci 1998, p. 205-206. 


Monday. Popular belief. Monday, like Thursday (q.v.) and 
Sunday (q.v.), was considered a lucky day of the week. Monday 
was also the preferred wedding day for the northern Albanian 
Catholics. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen. 
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Mother of the Hearth. Figure of Albanian mythology. This 
being, Alb. nëna e vatrës, is envisaged as an old vvoman spinning 
or combing her grey hair beside the fireplace. She is sometimes 
identified with the three miras (q.v.) who determine a child's fate 
three days after its birth. The Mother of the Hearth can, however. 
also be a house demon. If any children are up at night and are 
near the hearth while she is combing her hair, she will seize them 
and pick their eyes out with her metal comb. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 493; M. Tirta 19794, p. 54-58: 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 175. 


Moustaches. cf. Barefaced Man. 


Muharrem Baba. Bektashi holy man said to have lived in the 
early nineteenth century. He vvas venerated at the southern 
Albanian rekke of Frashër. When Muharrem Baba made a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Haji Bektash in Anatolia. the door of 
the tekke open for him of its own accord. The abbot there. 
recognising the miracle, said. “It is thy fate (nasib).” thus giving 
him his subsequent name Nasib. This Nasib. whose mausoleum 
burnt to the ground in 1914, is said to have foretold Ali Pasha 
Tepelena (1759-1822) his fate. 

cf. F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 547-548. 


Mujo and Halil. Legendry and oral literature. The ‘Cycle of 
Mujo and Halil” forms the core of the so-called ‘Songs of the 
Frontier Warriors.” Alb. këngë kreshnikësh, the oral epic verse of 
the northern Albanians. The "Songs of the Frontier Warriors.” 
still sung by old men playing their one-stringed lahutas and 
two-stringed çiftelis not only in Albania but also in southern 
Bosnia, Montenegro. Serbia and Kosova. are the literary 
reflections of legends portraving and glorifving the heroic feats 
of warriors of the past. The main cycle. that of Mujo and Halil.” 
preserves much of the flavour of other heroic cultures such as 
those mirrored in Homer's Iliad in Greek. in El Cid in Spanish, in 
the Chanson de Roland in French. in the Nibelungenlied in 
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German and in the Russian Byliny. The leaders of this band of 
thirty agas or vvarriors are Gjeto Basho Mujo (or Muji) and his 
brother Halil. The name Mujo (pronounced mooyoh) derives 
from Mustafa though it is believed by folk etymology to be 
related to the Albanian verbal root muj “to overcome, be able.” 
Gjeto Basho is adapted from the Serbian and Turkish title 
Cetobasa “head of a band. The warriors inhabit the frontier 
region between the Ottoman Empire and Austria-Hungary. Being 
Muslims, our heroes live in the krahina “province” ~ Serbocr. 
krajina, referring to Muslim territories in general, as opposed to 
the Kingdom of the Christians, Alb. kralia, which were the lands 
to the north under the sway of the Emperor of Austria and other 
Christian rulers. The home of the heroes, Jutbin, has been 
identified with the town of Udbina on the Lika river in western 
Croatia, about 50 km northeast of Zadar, or alternatively with the 
village of Udbina on the Drinjača river in eastern Bosnia. The 
Albanian songs of Mujo and Halil parallel the Bosnian versions 
of the cycle sung in Serbocroatian. This heroic and epic verse 
occurs in both oral literatures and cultures since the singers in 
southern Bosnia, the Sandjak and Montenegro at the time were to 
a good extent bilingual, i.e. reciting alternatively in 
Serbocroatian and Albanian. The setting of the ‘Songs of the 
Frontier Warriors’ within the context of seventeenth-century 
border skirmishes during the Austro-Turkish wars perhaps 
constitutes, for its part, simply the crystallised literary form of 
much earlier Balkan legendry, predating the arrival of the Slavs. 
cf. V. Prennushi 1911; K. Gurakuqi & F. Fishta 1937; B. Palaj & 
D. Kurti 1937; S. Skendi 1954; Q. Haxhihasani (ed.) 1955, 1966, 
1983; M. Lambertz 1958; A. Lord 1960; A. Schmaus 1963, 1973; 
Z. Sako et al. (ed.) 1967, 1975: J. Kolsti 1968, 1990: 
D. Samojlov 1971; A. Cetta 1974b, 1976a; A. Pipa 1978, 1984; 
D. Shala 1985; I. Kadare 1979, 1980, 1987; Q. Haxhihasani, 
K. Luka, A. Uci & M. Treska (ed.) 1983; F. Arapi 1986, 1996. 


Mungibiell. cf. Devils. 
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Mustafa Baba. Bektashi holy man buried and venerated at the 
tekke of Elbasan vyhich he founded. 
cf. F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 549. 
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Nn 


Nafaka. cf. Fatia. 


Name day. Popular custom. Name day is an important family 
holiday among the Albanian Orthodox, during which the head of 
household and all male heirs commemorate their individual 
sainted namesakes on a specific day. It is more important than a 
birthday. Traditionally, the person observing his name day will 
prepare to take holy communion in church, receive a blessed rose 
or carnation and later welcome relatives and friends to an open 
house. In some villages in southern Albania, the individual name 
day is eschewed, as in some Slavic countries. Instead, there is by 
oral custom one saint who is considered to be the patron of the 
whole household. On the feast of that saint, the family hosts a 
communal celebration for friends and fellow parishioners. 
Interestingly, no family member at birth is given the name of that 
saint since he belongs uniquely to all. 


Naqshbandi order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariqa. 
The Naqshbandi, Alb. Nakshbandi, order was founded no doubt 
by Muhammed Baha’ al-din al-Naqshabandi (d. 1389 [791 A.H.]) 
of Bukhara. It spread among the Turks of Central Asia in the 
fourteenth century and continued from there to India on the one 
hand and to Syria and Turkey on the other. The order first 
appeared in the Balkans under one Mullah Abdullah Ilahi 
(d. 1490-1491). Though not widespread in Albania itself, it had 
one tekke in Prizren and others in the mountains along the 
Albanian border. In 1916, we know of Naqshbandi tekkes in 
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Macedonia in Tetova (Tetovo), Dibra (Debar), Ohrid and Struga. 
In Kosova in the early 1980s, there was still one Naqshbandi 
tekke in Gjakova (Djakovica). The Naqshbandi vvere much more 
prominent in Bosnia and Hercegovina and came to constitute the 
principal dervish order there. 

cf. F. Cordignano 1939, p. 76-77, B. Rexhebi 1970, p. 96-97, 
1984, p. 92; A. Popovic & G. Veinstein 1986, p. 77-79: N. Clayer 
1990, p. 14-15; H. Norris 1993, p. 112-115; J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, 
p. 76-77, 196-198. 


Nasib. cf. Muharrem Baba. 

Nata e buzmit. cf. Yule log. 

Nata e Kadrit. cf. Kadri night. 

Nata e katér Gjeqave. cf. Kadri night. 


Naum, Saint. Orthodox Saint. Naum or Nahum, Alb. Shën 
Naum, Slav. Sveti Naum, Gk. Ayıog Neovy, was a popular 
saint in the Orthodox Church, to whom many miracles are 
attributed. He founded the famed monastery bearing his name, 
which is now situated on the Albanian-Macedonian border on the 
southern bank of Lake Ohrid. The cult of Saint Naum spread in 
the first half of the eighteenth century with the flourishing of 
Voskopoja KO as a centre of Orthodox culture and with the rise 
of the Archdiocese of Achrida (Ohrid). His fame extended 
southwards to Mount Athos and northwards up to Vienna. His 
image is to be seen in the frescoes of the churches of Voskopoja. 
Shipska KO and Vithkuq KO. The Bektashi (q.v.) also made 
pilgrimages to the monastery of Saint Naum, believing Sari 
Sallték (q.v.) to be buried there. 

Saint Naum’s original feast day was December 23, but in 
1727, on the authority of the Archbishop of Achrida, it was 
changed to June 20 to make pilgrimages less strenuous in the 
continental climate of the interior of the Balkans. 
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cf. G. Valentini 1944, p. 192: P. Bartl 1967, p. 124: 
N. Velimirović 1985-1986, 2, p. 337, 4, p. 362; M. Peyfuss 1989. 


Naum, Shën. cf. Naum, Saint. 
Ndou, Shën. cf. Anthony, Saint. 
Nëna e vatrës. cf. Mother ofthe Hearth. 


Nettles day. Popular custom. On Nettles Day, Alb. dita e 
hithrave, April 2, children are teased vvith nettles. In the Korça 
region, a cheese and spinach pie known as lakror was 
traditionally baked with nettles and oil. The custom, which has 
fallen into oblivion since the early 1970s, is said to be connected 
to Saint John the Baptist (q.v.) who, in the course of his hermit- 
like existence, wandered in the desert and lived off nettles. 


Nevruz. Bektashi feast. Nevruz, or Sulltan Nevruz “Sultan 
Nevruz, is the New Year's festival commemorated by the 
Bektashi (q.v.) and other Shi’ites on March 21-22. Nevruz, from 
Persian ‘new year, was originally a feast of the spring equinox 
and was considered the first day of the Persian solar calendar. 
For the Bektashi and other Shi’ites, it also marks the birthday of 
Imam Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet Mohammed. 

cf. S. Cena 1978; N. Clayer 1990, p. 85-87. 


Ngritja e ikonave. cf. Elevation of the icons. 
Ngritja e konizmave. cf. Elevation of the icons. 


Nicetas, Saint. Orthodox saint from Albania. Nicetas was a Slav 
from Albania. As a monk on Mount Athos, he went to Serres, 
where he argued with the mullahs about religion. Being unable to 
bring him round through reason, the Turks put him to torture, 
under which Saint Nicetas died in 1808. His feast day is April 4. 
cf. N. Velimirović 1985-1986, 2, p. 18. 
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Nicholas, Saint. Christian saint. Saint Nicholas, Alb. Shënkoll, 
also Nikollë and Koleci, was a fourth-century bishop from Lycia. 
In later times, beginning with the ninth century in the East and 
the eleventh century in the West, he rose to become one of the 
most beloved saints of the Church, in particular of the Orthodox 
Church. In Greece he took over the role of the sea god Poseidon 
and, as such, a number of temples along the coast and on the 
Ionian islands vvere renamed after him. He is thus the patron saint 
of sailors and is associated vvith vvater. In 1087 the relics of Saint 
Nicholas vvere stolen by Italian merchants and enshrined in Bari, 
across the Strait of Otranto from Albania, vyhich no doubt helped 
to strengthen his cult in the southwestern Balkans. 

Saint Nicholas was one of the most popular Christian 
saints in Albania, venerated by Catholics, Orthodox and Muslims 
alike, and was the patron saint of many of the northern mountain 
tribes, in particular the Shkreli. 

The Albanian national hero Scanderbeg (q.v.) was 
originally buried in a church devoted to Saint Nicholas in Lezha, 
dating from 1459. Of the some 275 Catholic churches recorded 
by Fulvio Cordignano (1887-1951) which are known to have 
existed in Albania in the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth 
centuries, forty (i.e. one in seven) were dedicated to Saint 
Nicholas, more than to any other saint except the Virgin Mary 
(q.v.). Among the many historical Catholic churches devoted to 
him were those in: Tugjemill and Zupci (Montenegro). Kastrati 
MM, Shkreli MM, Balëz MM recorded in 1363, Dajç SH. Gur i 
Zi SH, Shkodra SH with two churches - one in the fortress 
recorded in 1434 and one, San Nicolo appresso la porta, outside 
the gates recorded in 1416, Nénshat SH, Koman SH. Shala SH. 
Toplana SH, Shkjeza SH. Arst PU. Arrën KU, Janjeva (Kosova), 
Lezha LE, Kakarriq LE, Zejmen LE. Milot LA, Gjonëm LA, 
Orosh MR being the Lreri i Shën Kollit, Macukull MT, Gur i 
Bardhë MT, Xibër-hane MT, Sina DI, Zabzun BZ, Okshtun BZ, 
Cudhini KR, Priska TR, Qafémolla TR, Mushqeta TR, Fag TR. 
Persqop TR, Gjuricaj DR, Jatesh EL, Garunja EL. Gjonëm EL. 
Jagodina EL, Mollagjesh EL, Kutérman LB. Galush PE, Levanaj 
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KJ and Zambishta KJ. 

Of the many Orthodox churches and foundations 
dedicated to Saint Nicholas vvere those in: Vranina (Montenegro) 
vvith a monastery dating from 1232, a church at Lin PG on Lake 
Ohrid recorded in 1345, one in Voskopoja KO dating from 1721- 
1722, Boboshtica KO with two churches of which one with a 
monastery, Përmet PR, Lipa PR dating from the eighteenth 
century, Kurjan FR dating from the thirteenth to fourteenth 
centuries, Vanaj FR dating from 1777, Krutja e Sipërme LU 
dating from 1811, Toshkës LU dating from 1811, Kavaja KJ 
dating from 1870, Valësh EL from the sixteenth century, Shelcan 
EL dating from the fourteenth century, Hormova TP, Perondia 
KV dating from the tenth century, Humelica GJ, Poliçan GJ, 
Topova GJ dating from 1788, Saraqinishta GJ from the early 
seventeenth century, Sopik, Dhrovjan DL from the sixteenth 
century, Dhivér SR dating from 1736, Nivicë-Bubar SR, 
Mesopotam DL dating from the late thirteenth century, and a 
monastery of Saint Nicholas on the Acroceraunian coastline. 

The feast of Saint Nicholas on December 6, a pre- 
Christian feast observed in Albania by Christians and Muslims 
alike, celebrated the return of the souls of the dead and was 
commemorated by the slaughtering and roasting ofa sheepona 
spit, fërlik (q.v.). For this feast, the animal vvas kept in the house 
a long time in advance. In Hoti, Gruda and Kastrati, the feast of 
Saint Nicholas lasted a whole week. It was custom in the north to 
light a candle and to leave the door open on the eve of Saint 
Nicholas to let the saint and the spirits of the dead into the house 
so that they might take part in the feast. The owner of the house 
would raise his glass of raki and say, “May the night of Saint 
Nicholas help us!” Alb. "Nata e Shënkollit na nihmofte!” In 
some areas, three candles were lit to the juds (q.v.) so that they 
would not do any harm. The longer the candle burnt, the greater 
the prosperity would be for the house in question. One curse 
among the northern tribes was, “May the devil blow out your 
Saint Nicholas candle." The feuding Shkreli often concluded a 
besa (q.v.), i.e. a cease-fire, to facilitate celebrations during the 
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feast of their patron saint. It was also traditional among many 
tribes in the north for feuding families to meet on Saint Nicholas 
Day in order to reconcile and put an end to their feuds. In Reka e 
Epérme (Republic of Macedonia) bread was ritually blessed on 
this day with a cross and then given to all those present in the 
home to eat. In Kosova and elsewhere, the feast of Saint Nicholas 
is known by non-Christians as Kerstov and, though not observed 
anymore, it is still remembered as a day of rest, i.e. a day on 
which one ought not to work. 

Saint Nicholas was also commemorated on May 9, the 
anniversary of the transfer of his remains to Bari in 1087. The 
Shkreli and the Shala celebrated the May feast of Saint Nicholas 
when departing with their herds for summer pasture. 

Saint Nicholas is the protagonist of a number of 
Albanian legends. According to one such legend, he arrived on 
his feast day at the house of a poor man and was received with 
hospitality but was given nothing to eat because the poor family 
had no food. Nicholas insisted that the poor man's only son be 
put in the oven and roasted for dinner. Since he had nothing else 
to offer his guest, the poor man acquiesced to the strange 
demand. But, lo and behold, a few hours later, when the oven 
door was opened, the fire was out and the boy was seen inside 
playing happily with a bag of coins. rewarded to him by Saint 
Nicholas. 
cf. M. von Sufflay 1916, p. 262; F. Nopesa. Religiöse 
Anschauungen; Z. Harapi 1914; A. Jovićević 1923. p. 125-126: 
F. Cordignano 1934, p. 239-263: G. Valentini 1944, p. 192-194: 
G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 234-235: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 478; 
U. Xhemaj 1988, p. 18-19: E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 13: 
H. Bushati 1998, p. 374-375. 


Nicodemus, Saint. Orthodox saint. Nicodemus, Gk. Vikodemos. 
came from the noted Orthodox village of Vithkuq KO in 
southeastern Albania. He was martyred in Berat in 1709 and is 


referred to in the acolouthia calendar of Voskopoja. His feast dav 
is July 10. 


Nilus, Saint | Nuse e ujërave 191 
cf. M. Peyfuss 1989, p. 180-181. 
Nilus, Saint. cf. Basilian order. 
Nou, Shën. cf. Anthony, Saint. 
November 1. cf. All Saints’ Day. 
November 11. cf. Martin, Saint. 
November 21. cf. Mary, Saint. 


Numbers. Popular beliefs. The numbers three, seven and nine 
occur frequently in Albanian popular belief and are often 
associated with magic powers. The number three can be 
encountered in: the three miras (q.v.) or fatias (q.v.) who visit a 
child three days after its birth, the three candles lit on the feast of 
Saint Nicholas (q.v.), the three gourds of vvater in a Korça 
wedding, the three-fold raising and lowering of the bier before a 
funeral (q.v.) in the Malésia e Madhe and the family gatherings 
three days after a death in Tirana and Gjirokastra, the three locks 
taken during the first ceremonial hair cutting (q.v.) and the three 
holes in stones (q.v.) used for sacred oaths (q.v.), as well as in 
Albanian folk tales: three brothers, three apples, the Earthly 
Beauty (q.v.) and her two sisters, etc. The number seven occurs 
in: the seven tongues of a kulshedra (q.v.) or a lubia (q.v.). the 
seven graves of Sari Sallték (q.v.), the seven days and nights 
during which a father lies in bed in Couvade (q.v.) and the Sancti 
Septenarii (s.v.), i.e. the so-called seven-numbered saints of 
southern Balkan Orthodoxy. The number nine occurs for instance 
in: the period of nine years and nine days in the legend of Aga 
Y mer (q.v.), the nine sons in the legend of Doruntina (q.v.) and 
the nine years during which Gjergj Elez Alia (q.v.) lay on his 
death bed. Other magic numbers are 40, 99 and 101. 


Nuse e ujërave. cf. Gërshetëza. 
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Nuset e malit. cf. Jashtësme. 
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Oaths. Popular custom. Since the cult of nature took a more 
prominent place in the imagination of the Albanians than theistic 
religions, oaths were often sworn on stones (q.v.), on the earth 
and sky, Alb. për qiell e dhë, or on the sun and its rays, Alb. për 
atë diell, për këtë rreze drite, rather than on God, Alb. për Zotin. 
cf. Rr. Zojzi 1949, p. 87, C. Coon 1950, p. 37. 


October 1. cf. John Kukuzeli, Saint. 
October 8. cf. Demetrius, Saint, Mary, Saint. 
October 10. cf. Demetrius of Albania. 
October 24-26. cf. Demetrius, Saint. 
October 27. cf. Michael, Saint. 


Old Wife's Days. Popular belief. March 29, 30, and April | are 
known traditionally as the Old Wife's Days, Alb. ditët e plakës, 
and are equivalent to the vvestem European Ice Saints, i.e. the last 
cold days of vvinter, vyhich in Albania usually fall in the middle 
or end of March. In Mod. Gk. these days are known as Of LËPEÇ 
TNS Vlas, in Rom. as zilele babelor and in Bulg. as 646HHH 
AHH. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 155. 
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Ora. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. known primarily 
north of the Drin river. This popular female fairy, Alb. orë, def. 
ora, plur. orët, is much like a fairy godmother and is the 
equivalent of the southern Albanian fatia (q.v.). Baron Franz 
Nopcsa (1877-1933) relates the term to the ancient Greek Oreads, 
nymphs of the mountains. 

Every person has an ora to protect him. Even horses. 
chickens, doves. mountain goats, springs and treasures can have 
protective oras. On the birth of a child. the oras gather at night 
beside a bonfire and decide what qualities to give him. This 
assembly of some 300 oras is led by one exceptionallv beautiful 
ora standing above them on a high cliff. Her eyes are like 
sparkling jewels and the expression on her face changes in 
accordance with the degree of fortune to be bestowed upon the 
child. Should an ora howl at a person, the threads of his fate will 
be cut, Alb. orëprerë. Brave people have white orus. called 
faqebardhë ‘the white-faced one, who help them and teach them 
the art of healing, whereas cowards have black oras. called 
faqezezé “the black-faced one.” If a person sins or commits a 
wicked deed, his ora’s face will turn black. There are also vellon 
oras, Alb. ora të verdha. As opposed to fairy godmothers. 
however, oras are mortal and their death can bring about the 
death of their charges. 

Oras, whose actual names are often taboo. live in the 
forests, in the mountains, near streams and lakes. or in caves. as 
in the toponym Shpella e Orëve near Apripa PU. and can appear 
in other forms. for instance as stallions and serpents. etc. They 
can also live in the eaves of the house of their charge. For this 
reason. children were reprimanded not to urinate near the house. 
so as not to disturb the oras. When the chickens raised a ruckus 
in the yard at night, it was thought that they had seen an ora. It 
was customary for homeowners to cough when passing through 
the courtyard in order to let the ora know that they were aware of 
its presence. Baron Franz Nopesa reported that there were oras 
living high in the eliffs overlooking the Drin river near Dushman 
and Toplana. Since they could not communicate with one another 
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because of the noise of the river, they commanded the Drin to 
flow silently, which it does at this stretch. 

In the verse cycle of Mujo and Halil (q.v.), two fair oras 
tend to the body of the injured Mujo. They cover his wounds 
with snakes and encircle him with wild animals so that his soul 
will not try to escape from the badly wounded body. In a battle 
scene, when Halil is surrounded by the enemy, his ora hastens to 
Mujo to spur him on, in order to save his brother. Here is a scene 
from one ballad, ‘Mujo’s oras," Alb. ‘Orët e Mujit, ‘in which the 
wicked Shkja (Slav), Paji Harambashi, Mujo's sworn enemy, 
comes upon a group of frolicking oras (13-31): 

The Shkja in his helmet and steel-plated armour, 
Mounted the back of Curani, his courser, 

And turning, set off for the high mountain pastures, 
But nowhere upon them was he to find Mujo. 

A boundless anger of the Shkja took possession. 
There in the moonlight at the edge of the fountain 
Did he encounter three snow-whited oras, 

In the light of the moon they seemed to be playing, 
There he approached and asked of the oras, 

"Who are those here who make merry and frolic?" 
*We are the ones called the Blithe of the Night." 
*May the Lord give to your frolic his blessing! 

Oh oras, to whom do you render assistance?" 

One then approach him and spoke to him, saying: 
*Oras we are of that great earthly hero, 

To Gjeto Basho Mujo we give our assistance!" 
Great was the rage that the Shkja felt for Mujo! 
One of the oras he seized by the elbow 

And into a thousand pieces he crushed it. 

In Central Albania it was thought that oras were 
everywhere and could overhear people's blessings and curses, 
which they would then hasten to fulfil. Beggars in the streets 
used to bless passers-by with the expression "May an ora pass by 
and bring you good fortune," Alb. Té shkoftë orë e të qoftë. There 
are many other common expressions in Albania involving oras. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 162; E. Cozzi 1909, p. 451-454: 
F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen, M. Lambertz 1982. 
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p. 33-35, 1973, p. 494-496, M. E. Durham 1923g, p. 191-192, 
G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 219-220; T. Dhama 1988, p. 180; 
A. Doja 1997, p. 205-207. 


Orthodoxy. Religion. The final rupture between Bvzantine 
Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism (q.v.) took place in the vear 
1054. Thirty-five years beforehand, in 1019, most ofthe dioceses 
of Byzantine rite in central and southern Albania had been placed 
under the autocephalic Archdiocese of Achrida (Ohrid). Durrés 
was subsequently re-established as a metropolitan see of its own 
and took with it much Albanian territory along the coast. With 
the Turkish conquest of Albania in the early fifteenth century. 
Islam (q.v.) wedged itself between the Catholic north and the 
Orthodox south of Albania and, with time, became the dominant 
faith of the country. Nonetheless, twenty per cent of the people 
of Albania remain faithful - nominally at least - to the Orthodox 
Church. As opposed to the Roman Catholics. Orthodox 
Christians were, to a certain extent, integrated into the structures 
of the Ottoman Empire. They were officially recognised as a 
religious community and their religious leaders. foremost of 
whom was the Patriarch of Constantinople, acted under the direct 
authority of the Sublime Porte. The Orthodox community was 
allowed its own property, churches. schools. hospitals. 
monasteries and had the right to use its Greek language. 

During the Greek national awakening in the early 
nineteenth century, the Orthodox Church remained an expression 
of Greek civilisation and was exclusively devoted to the Greek 
language as a cultural bulwark against the invading hordes of 
Islam. To be of Orthodox faith was to be Greek. just as to be of 
Islamic faith was to be Turkish. There was little room in either 
culture for the rising aspirations of Albanian nationalism half a 
century later during the Albanian national awakening. The use of 
the Albanian language was regarded by the Orthodox Church as 
eminently superfluous and in later years quite often as a heretical 
menace. A conflict thus arose among the Albanian Orthodox in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, who saw no 
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reason for the Greek language and culture to take precedence 
over their own. During this time, the Greek Orthodox Church 
went to quite unbelievable lengths to suppress any and every sign 
of Albanian cultural activity. An act as harmless as supporting 
the opening of an Albanian-language school or using the 
Albanian alphabet could lead to excommunication. The Church 
felt it would lose its authority over its Albanian flock if schooling 
were permitted in the language of the “barbarians.' On this point. 
the Orthodox patriarchate and the Ottoman authorities on the 
banks of the Bosphorus were in full agreement. The use of the 
Albanian language was banned by the two sides until well into 
the twentieth century. 

At the turn of the century, Orthodox Albanians in 
America, too, were growing increasingly impatient with Greek 
control of the Church. Tension reached its climax in 1907 when 
a Greek Orthodox priest refused to officiate at the burial of an 
Albanian called Kristo Dishnica in Hudson, Massachusetts. The 
young Fan Noli (1882-1965), who had arrived in America a year 
before, saw his calling and convoked a meeting of Orthodox 
Albanians from throughout New England at which delegates 
resolved to set up an autocephalic, i.e. autonomous Albanian 
Orthodox Church, with Noli as its first clergyman. On February 
9, 1908, at the age of twenty-six, Fan Noli was made a deacon in 
Brooklyn and on March 8, 1908, Platon, the Russian Orthodox 
Archbishop of New York, ordained him as an Orthodox priest. A 
mere two weeks later, on March 22, 1908, the young Noli 
proudly celebrated the liturgy in Albanian for the first time at the 
Knights of Honor Hall in Boston. This act constituted the first 
step towards the official organisation and recognition of an 
Albanian Autocephalic Orthodox Church. On July 27, 1919, Noli 
was appointed Bishop of the Albanian Orthodox Church in 
America, now finally an independent diocese. In Albania itself, 
the following years saw a struggle within the Orthodox Church 
between Albanian nationalists supporting an autocephalic church 
and the Greek hierarchy bitterly opposed to any change. In 
December 1921, Jakobos, Archbishop of Durrés and prime 
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representative of Greek claims, vvas expelled from the country, as 
vvere the bishops of Gjirokastra, Korça and Berat the follovving 
year. The Albanian Autocephalic Orthodox Church was finally 
proclaimed in Berat on September 12, 1922 vvith four 
metropolitans, two seminaries and twenty-nine monasteries. The 
new Church was placed under the provisional care of Fan Noli 
and subsequently of Archimandrite Visarion Xhuvani. It was. 
however, not immediately recognised by the Patriarchate in 
Constantinople which, while conceding a certain autonomy. 
continued to insist on Greek as the language of the liturgy. Fan 
Noli, consecrated Bishop of Korga and Metropolitan of Durrés 
on November 21, 1923 and elected Prime Minister of Albania in 
1924, endeavoured to persuade the Patriarch of the Orthodox 
Church to consecrate Albanian bishops. but failed. As such. he 
turned to the Serbian Metropolitan of Peja (Pec), who agreed to 
his vvishes. The Patriarch, hovvever, declared the action of the 
Serbian Metropolitan to be null and void. New negotiations on 
the problem were first held again in 1935. On April 12. 1937. 
Fan Noli's great dream of an Albanian national church was 
fulfilled when the Patriarch of Constantinople finally issued a 
tomos, officially recognising the Albanian Autocephalic 
Orthodox Church. A synod then elected an Albanian. Kristofor 
Kissi (1908-1958) of Berat, as the first primate of this new 
autocephalic church. Noli himself. who had retired to America. 
continued to devote his energies to the Albanian Autocephalic 
Orthodox Church until his death in 1965 and made elegant 
Albanian translations of numerous Orthodox texts (liturgies. 
catechisms, psalms, etc.). 

The Orthodox Church initially received somew hat better 
treatment than the Catholics when the communists came to 
power in Albania in 1944. It recognised the new regime and. like 
the Russian Orthodox Church in the Soviet Union. attempted to 
adapt to the new situation. There were still sixty-five monasteries 
on Albanian soil in the immediate post-war vears. On August 25, 
1949, however, Archbishop Kissi was forcibly relieved of his 
duties and sent into retirement to a monastery. His successor. 
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Bishop Paisi or Pashko Vodica (d. 1966), chosen by the 
communist government, endeavoured to strengthen relations vvith 
the Patriarch of Moscow and received a visit from Bishop Nikon 
of Odessa in May 1951. Soon, however, the communists began to 
whittle away at the structures of the Orthodox Church, too. More 
and more churches were closed down and christenings and 
church marriages were made increasingly difficult. Paisios” 
successor, Damian Kokonesi was arrested one year after taking 
up office and died in November 1973 at the age of eighty. The 
bishops of Elbasan, Pojan, Berat, Korga and Gjirokastra were 
also imprisoned, and some of them shot. In 1967, Orthodoxy and 
all other forms of religion were banned entirely. 

In January 1991, after the end of the dictatorship, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople appointed the Greek Bishop of 
Athens, Anastasios Yanulatos, as Patriarchal Exarch for the re- 
establishment of the Albanian Orthodox Church, and he was 
inaugurated as Archbishop of the National Council in 1992. 
Many Orthodox Albanians were shocked and dismayed at the 
time by the appointment, once again, of a Greek to lead the 
Orthodox Church in Albania. The Patriarchate countered this 
with the argument that there were no suitable Albanian 
candidates available. Although Yanulatos is well accepted as an 
individual and has followed a wise course of action in a delicate 
situation, the controversy continues. The Orthodox Church 
presently has four dioceses which form the synod in Albania 
(Tirana, Berat, Gjirokastra and Korça) and runs a training 
seminary in Durrës, the Shkolla Teologjike-Hieratike, which 
opened on February 7, 1992. In July 1998 the Church appointed 
its first native Albanian bishop, loan Pelushi of Tirana, as 
Metropolitan of Korga. The Albanian Orthodox Archdiocese in 
America for its part, headed by Father Arthur E. Liolin of 
Boston, remains administratively part of the Orthodox Church of 
America. In 1999 there were about one hundred Orthodox priests 
in Albania, twenty-five in the diocese of Korça alone. 
cf. F. Noli 1908, 1909, 1911, 1914a, 1914b, 1941, 1947, 1948, 
1951, 1952, 1954, 1960, 1991: 1. Snegarov 1919, 1924, 1948: 
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G. Gentilizza 1921; S. Cankov 1934-1935, 1978; S. Skendi 1956, 
p. 285-299; G. Ferrari 1978; A. Glabinas 1978, 1981, 1985, 
1989, 1996; M. Peyfuss 1989; Dh. Beduli 1992; P. Bartl 1993b; 
Akademia e Shkencave (ed.) 1993; R. Elsie 1995, p. 372-383, 
19972, p. 273-280, S. Parsons 1995; A. Liolin 1997; B. Fischer 
1999, p. 52-53. 


Our Lady of Shkodra. cf. Mary, Saint. 


Owls. Popular belief. In the northern highlands, the owl, Alb. 
kukuvajkë, def. kukuvajka, from Mod. Gk. Kovkkouvßdyıa 
‘owl,’ was also known by the euphemism herëkegja ‘always 
(bringing) evil, because it was often seen as a bearer of evil 
tidings. According to one legend, there was a farmer who had a 
brother John, Alb. Gjon, a shepherd. On the wav to see his 
brother, the farmer went hunting and accidentally killed him. On 
realising what had happened. he cried and prayed to God to be 
turned into a bird and sent into the wilderness to spent his 
remaining years in mourning. This is why the owl alwavs cries 
“John! John!” Alb. Gjon' Gjon!. There are many similarities and 
much confusion in Albanian popular beliefs between owls and 
cuckoos (q.v.). 

cf. E. Cozzi 1914, p. 466-467: H Pedersen 1898, p. 111: 
E. Cabej 1949. 
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Pp 


I Pagoji. cf. Wolves. 

Pal, Shén. cf. Paul, Saint. 
Paraskevi. cf. Veneranda, Saint. 
Pashkét. cf. Faster. 


Pashtrik, Mount. Holy site. Mount Pashtrik, Alb. Mali i 
Pashtrikut, Serbocr. Pastrik, is situated in Hasi territory on the 
Albania-Kosova border west of Prizren. It has three peaks of 
which the highest is 1989 m. and has been considered holy since 
ancient times. A reflection of the pagan cult of Mount Pashtrik 
can be seen in the Catholic pilgrimages up the mountain for a 
two-day festival marking the Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
(q.v.). The feast is known locally as festa e Shëndritatit “feast of 
the Holy Trinity.” The Muslims considered the mountain to 
contain one of the seven graves of Sari Sallték (q.v.) and 
themselves held pilgrimages there in August. The Orthodox of 
Prizren, for their part, regarded the summit of the mountain as the 
grave of Saint Pantaleimon and held celebrations of their own 
there during a whole night in the summer. 

cf. N. Malcolm 1998, p. 130-131. 


I Paudhé. cf. Devils. 


Paul, Saint. Christian saint and apostle. Saint Paul, Alb. Shën 
Pal, may have been the first person to have preached the gospel 
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in Albania. In the New Testament he states: So from Jerusalem 
all the way around to Illyricum, I have fully proclaimed the 
gospel of Christ (Romans 15:19). His feast day, together with 
that of Saint Peter (q.v.), is June 29 in the western calendar and 
July 12 in the Julian or old-style eastern calendar. The feast of 
Saint Paul was observed in Mirdita, no doubt because of the 
church bearing his name in Blinisht, where the Mirdita tribes 
used to gather to hold council. There were other churches 
dedicated to Saint Paul in: Shupal TR, lit. “Saint Paul.” Pult SH 
recorded in 1348, the abbey of Puka PU. Peshqesh MR. Qelza 
PU and Kabash PU. 

cf. M. von Sufflay 1916. p. 274: F. Nopesa. Religiëse 
Anschauungen; F. Cordignano 1934. 


Pederasty. Popular custom. In 1854. Austrian vice-consul 
Johann Georg von Hahn (1811-1869). the so-called father of 
Albanian studies, published an exceptionally informative account 
of pederasty among the northern Albanians in the mid-nineteenth 
century: 

Of all the amazing information contained in these pages. 
perhaps nothing will surprise the reader more than the fact that there is 
a land in Europe in which Doric pederasty, as described by ancient 
authors, flourishes up to the present day and is an integral part of the 
customs and lifestyle of its inhabitants. This land is northern Albania. 1 
made the discovery by accident while studying the poetry of Nezim, a 
selection of which is given in the language samples. I was so disgusted 
by the linking of this so-called vice with all that is sacred to man and by 
the enthusiasm which these songs inspired in my Gheg teacher that | was 
one day no longer able to suppress my amazement. At first, he did not 
understand me. When he finally realised what | was getting at. he asked 
with a sense of indignation whether I considered the Ghegs to be Tosks 
or Ottoman Turks. who treated their boys like prostitutes. The Ghegs 
reserved quite different feelings for them, which were as pure as the 
light of the sun and which put the beloved one on an equal footing with 
a saint. They were the most exalted and sublime feelings which the 
human heart was capable of. He did not wish to deny that there were 
exceptions among the Ghegs and that from time to time this love 
deviated from the ideal, but assured me that it was usually pure, and 
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custom demanded it to be so. 

After having discussed the matter with him sufficiently, 1 
decided that the method I had used to get information about customs in 
Riga would be the best course of action. 1 therefore asked him to write 
down everything he had told me, whereas I have simply limited myself 
to toning down excesses of exuberance in the text and to explaining or 
eliminating any obscurities of a mystical nature. Aside from this, the 
account is true to the word. For those who should happen to find 
allusions to days of old in this description. 1 must note that the young 
man had no idea that the ancient Dorians loved their boys the way his 
people did. He regarded this form of love as the exclusive characteristic 
of his people. 

On a subsequent tour through the country, I was able to confirm 
completely what he reported ofthis strange custom. Pederasty seemed to 
be such an integral and profoundly rooted part of life as a whole there 
that | rejected my initial suspicion that it had been introduced with 
Islam. On this point there is a significant, perhaps the major difference 
between the custom of the Ghegs and that of the Tosks. The Tosk sings 
more of erotic love. Pederasty is not so deeply rooted in his customs and 
when it does occur, it usually does so as a vice. The pure form also 
occurs, but only rarely. It is not as national as among the Ghegs who, as 
I was told on numerous occasions, never sing of relations with the 
female sex. The Serbs and Bulgarians know neither form of this love. 
When it does occur among them exceptionally, it can be said to be a 
borrowed custom from foreign peoples. But let us allow the Gheg to 
speak for himself: 

Love is instilled by the sight of a beautiful boy. He produces in 
the beholder a feeling of admiration and opens the door of the latter's 
heart to the pleasure which is to be had by looking at beauty. Gradually 
love arises and takes hold of the lover to the extent that his thoughts and 
feelings are entirely absorbed by it. Whenever he is near his beloved, he 
is engrossed by him. Whenever he is far away from him, he thinks of 
nothing else but him. Should his beloved approach unexpectedly, he will 
become confused and change colour, paling and then blushing. His heart 
beats so intensely in his breast that he can hardly breathe. He has eyes 
and ears only for this beloved. He will observe how his beloved walks, 
how he moves, how he opens and closes his eves, how he raises his 
eyebrows, and how he opens and closes his mouth. He will listen to the 
tone of his voice and to the idiosyncracies of his speech and spend days 
and nights thinking of nothing else but his attractiveness. If he succeeds 
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in establishing a closer relationship with the boy, he will recommend 
three things to him in particular: to avoid contacts with others, not to 
allow his body to be defiled, and to be devoted to him alone. He is so 
insatiable for the boy's company that he will not leave his side from 
sunrise to sunset, ifthe beloved allows him to do so. He avoids touching 
the boy with his hands and kisses him very rarely on his forehead as a 
token of his esteem since it is here that divine beauty radiates. Any 
thought of physical pleasure is so remote from him that he would rather 
violate his own sister than the boy. 

Should he learn that the boy is dally ing with others or that he 
has been subjected to an assault by someone else, perhaps to take 
revenge on the parents or on the lover himself, he will abandon the boy 
for good. In his conversations with the boy, he never ceases to stress the 
depth of his feelings and the fire in his heart and to tell him ot the 
protection he will give him and the sacrifices he is willing to make for 
him. Nor does he cease inculcating in him the three above-mentioned 
rules. If the beloved disobeys them or counteracts them secretly. the 
lover will not only scold him but beat him, as a father would his son. but 
this does not reduce his love in any manner. 

Should the lover discover that his beloved is also loved by 
others, he will attempt to get rid of his rivals by all possible means. He 
will use the most terrible threats to forbid his beloved from having any 
dealings with his rivals and will forbid the rivals from approaching his 
beloved. If they do not heed his prohibition, brawls can occur. which 
often lead to murder. Rivals will also challenge one another to a duel. 
the victor receiving the beloved and the vanquished falling into 
depression and going insane. Should the beloved box be from a wealthy 
family and be able to resist the bidding of his lovers. it often occurs that 
the latter leave the country entirely so as not to be overwhelmed by grief 
and sorrow. If the family is not strong enough, however, it occurs more 
often that the beautiful bov is sent abroad in secret in order to avoid 
disaster. Kidnappings do take place, committed by powerful lovers. but 
their aim is rarely pure. 

Religion has no influence upon his love. A Muslim can love a 
Christian, a Christian can love a Muslim. Indeed many a Christian has 
converted to Islam when his beloved promised to accept him under this 
condition. 

The lover follows his beloved's every footstep. Should he learn 
for example that the beloved has gone to a country fair or otherwise left 
for the countryside. he will follow him immediately. however long the 
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journey may be, in order to watch over him when he sleeps under the 
stars at night. The lover is indifferent to his beloved”s relationships with 
younger boys and, should such affections occur, they are no cause for 
jealousy. The younger boys then also come under the protection of the 
lover. 

The lover is always intent on pleasing his beloved. He will give 
him money, fresh fruit and delicacies. He will have clothes made for him 
and give him whatever he can, including valuable presents. Nonetheless, 
it is rare for the beloved honestly to requite the love of which he is the 
object. Initially he is always standoffish and only gradually will he take 
pleasure in the attention he is receiving, either because the strength of 
feeling flatters him or out of self-interest or fear. It is generally accepted 
that the ardour of the lover is reflected in the beauty of his beloved. The 
more rivals choose him as the object of their tender feelings, the more 
magnificently the beauty of the boy will radiate. 

An inclination for this type of love usually begins at the age of 
sixteen and lasts three, four, five or more years. The boys begin to be 
loved when they are about twelve years old and are abandoned when 
they are sixteen or seventeen. At this point, love often turns into hatred. 
The lover comes to realise what he has suffered at the hands of the 
beloved and considers taking revenge, which can lead to murder and 
more often to rape. It is, however, rare that this period oftime should be 
occupied by one love alone. It can be taken for granted that every young 
man has been the object of such affections two or three times before he 
gets married. With marriage. this romantic period of life usually comes 
to an end. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 166-168. 


Pehria. cf. Perria. 


Pélhuraza. Figure of Albanian mythology. This tall ghost-like 
being known to the Mat region appears at night in a white shroud 
and will block the nocturnal traveller's path. It is also to be 
encountered on a mountainside or in a meadow and will wrap 
those it happens to come upon in its shroud, from which there is 
no escape. The word is related to Alb. pëlhurë, def. pëlhura 
‘cloth, fabric.’ 

cf. R. Fiçorri 1998, p. 194. 
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Pentecost. Christian feast. The Feast of the Pentecost or 
Whitsuntide. Alb. rrëshajët or rrushajét, is celebrated on the 
fiftieth day after Easter. Though a feast of pre-Christian origin. it 
now commemorates the day on which the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the twelve disciples of Jesus, appearing above their heads 
as “tongues of fire,” and is considered to be the birthday of the 
Church. Both Roman Catholics and Orthodox Christians in 
Albania refer to this feast day as rrëshajët, a word which is 
related to Latin rosalia “celebration of roses." ~ Rom. and Arom. 
rusalii, Gk. povodÀta, Old Slavic rusalija, Serbocr. rusulii. 
Bulg. rusalija, rusalka "fairy." rusalska nedeulju "Sunday before 
Pentecost.’ This Balkan term is unusual since most non-Balkan 
languages use a word for Pentecost related to the Greek term for 
fifty, Tevrikovra. i.e. Pentecost. It is a moveable feast in the 
month of June, the time of roses. which served originally in the 
Balkans to commemorate the dead. Meals were held in 
graveyards, where bread. wine and roses were distributed. 

In the Orthodox villages of the Korça region. church 
services were held on the Saturday prior to the Whit Sunday in 
order to commemorate the dead, making Pentecost. in ancient 
Balkan tradition, one of the principle days of memorial 
remembrance among the Albanian Orthodox of southern Albania. 
cf. I. Popinceanu 1964, p. 74-75. 


Perria. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. This fairy -like 
creature, Alb. perri, def. perria, also pehri, def. pehria. from 
Turk. peri “fairy, good jinn. is envisaged as a maiden of 
exceptional beauty, wearing fragrant white clothes. She is 
protective and bedazzles humans with her beauty. but she can 
also do harm. If children are careless with their bread and spread 
crumbs all over, she will make hunchbacks of them. In popular 
speech, someone who is mentally deranged or talks to himself is 
referred to as having a perria. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854. 1, p. 161: G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 221: 
E. Çabej 1966. p. 371: M. Lambertz 1973. p. 497. 
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Peter, Saint. Christian saint. The Apostle Peter, Alb. Shën 
Pjetër, was a fisherman from the Sea of Galilee whom Jesus 
called the ‘fisher of men.” His original name was Simon, but 
Jesus, in view of the strength of his faith, gave him the title “the 
rock’, Aramaic kephas, which later became Peter through the 
Greek equivalent Të7pOÇ After the death of Jesus, Peter 
became the leader of the Christian community and appears to 
have authored one of the gospels ofthe New Testament. He died 
in Rome around 64 A.D. His feast day, together with that of Saint 
Paul (q.v.), is June 29 in the western calendar and July 12 in the 
eastern calendar. 

There were historical churches devoted to Saint Peter in: 
Elbasan with the ancient basilica of Scampa recorded in 519, Bar 
in Montenegro recorded in 1247. and Mamél EL, as well as a 
Saint Peter on the Drin recorded in 1278. Among the Orthodox 
churches devoted to Saint Peter were those in Roda near Shkodra 
recorded in 1416, Durrés recorded in 1082, and Boboshtica KO, 
as well as a Church of Saint Peter and Paul in Vithkuq KO dating 
from 1709. 
cf. M. von Sufflay 1916, p. 264; F. Cordignano 1934, p. 260-261; 
G. Valentini 1944, p. 194-195. 


Pigeons. Popular beliefs. Pigeons and doves, Alb. pëllumb, def. 
péllumbi, like many other birds in the Albanian tradition, were 
said to bring bad luck. For this reason, people in the countryside 
will not keep them in their homes. 


Pigs. Popular beliefs. When pigs begin to play, it is said that it is 
going to rain. 
cf. H. Pedersen 1898, p. 110. 


Pjetër, Shën. cf. Peter, Saint. 


Plakat. cf. Old Wife e Days. 
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Ploughing. Popular customs and beliefs. Without being seen, a 
farmer must take his plough and a piece of bread out to the field 
the night before ploughing it for the first time. If the bread is still 
there the next morning, he will have a good harvest. If it is gone. 
no grain will grow there that year. In Reka e Epërme (Republic of 
Macedonia), a ploughshare was placed over the hearth during the 
burning of the Yule log (q.v.). It was hoped in this manner that 
the seed sown in the autumn would be protected from the winter 
frost. The symbolic power of the plough is also seen in its being 
used by the legendary dragua (q.v.) to combat the dragon-like 
kulshedra (q.v.). 

cf. H. Pedersen. 1898%.p. 111; Mallirtanl 7 Supe 201.208: 
E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 18; S. Shkurti 1982, 1989, 1998. 


Poganiqe. Popular custom. This family ceremony. Alb. poganik. 
def. poganiku, plur. pogunige, is held on the third evening after 
the birth of a child, usually that of a baby bov. Bread or cake. 
also called poganik. is baked for the event and broken 
symbolically over the child's cradle. It was believed that on this 
third day the child's fate would be determined by the visit of 
three old women known, in the south of the country. as the furias 
(q.v.). In northern Albania the oras (q.v.) took over this task. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1. p. 149: E. Gabej 1935... p.557: 
F. Podgorica 1985, 1, p. 188. 


E Premtja e Zezé. cf. Good Friday. 

Prende. cf. Veneranda, Saint. 

Prenne. cf. Veneranda. Saint. 

Probatim. cf. B/ood brothers. 

Prophecies. Popular beliefs. The Albanians attached prophetic 


capacity to various objects in their surroundings. Most common 
in the north of the country was divination with the shoulder 
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tlades (q.v.) of rams and cattle or with the breast bones of 
chickens. Propitious for prophecies concerning the future of a 
child were the moment of the first ritual hair cutting (q.v.). 
fingernails (q.v.) and baby teeth. 

cf. A. Doja 1997. 


Prostitution. Popular custom. The phenomenon of guest 
prostitution seems to have existed formerly in the northern 
mountains, whereby a host. constrained by the high demands of 
Albanian hospitality, would offer his guest not only a meal and a 
place to sleep, but also the sexual services of the females of his 
household. The Albanian scholar Eqrem Çabej (1908-1980) 
encountered the custom in the lingering form of a joke. He notes, 
"What is also interesting is that the highlands have also preserved 
remnants of guest prostitution. Here the host is wont to ask his 
guest jokingly which of the females in the house he would like to 
sleep with: the wife, the sister or the daughter. I believe we can 
see in this joke the remnants of an ancient custom." 
Commercial prostitution was, traditionally, extremely 
rare in Albania, the first brothels having been opened by the 
Italians. It existed as a marginal phenomenon in the country up to 
the communist takeover in 1944, but never spread because of the 
traditional and rural nature of Albanian society: no large cities, 
no anonymity, a high level of social control over individual 
behaviour, etc. Under the dictatorship it seems to have been 
eradicated completely, at least in an organised form. Since the 
opening and total liberalisation of the country in the 1990s. 
however, prostitution has become a common phenomenon of 
Albanian society. Where supply and demand differ, sex, like 
other goods and services, acquires a monetary value. Although 
prostitution is still less prevalent in Albania itself than elsewhere 
in Europe, it is an endemic phenomenon of Albanian emigration, 
in particular in Italy and Greece. The brothels of Milan, Rome, 
Naples, Athens and other cities with a high level of clandestine 
Albanian emigration, teem with Albanian prostitutes. Indeed. 
prostitution now provides a not insignificant proportiou of 
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Albania's foreign exchange. Modern prostitution is encouraged 
in Albanian society by traditional male dominance and female 
submissiveness. Thousands of young girls and women have been 
taken abroad by the Albanian Mafia in recent years with 
promises of marriage, jobs and a better life, and have mostly 
been forced, and indeed enslaved into prostitution. As most of 
them are illegal in their new countries of residence and are not 
experienced in coping with life on their own, they are unable to 
escape and find other means of livelihood. 

ct. EsGabej 19355p:561. 


Protestantism. Religion. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
began its activities in the Ottoman Empire and the Balkans in the 
nineteenth century when the Sublime Porte grudgingly permitted 
it to translate and sell bibles and Christian literature. During the 
1860s it hired Kostandin Kristoforidhi (1826-1895), a noted 
figure of Albanian scholarship from Elbasan. Kristoforidhi 
translated the New Testament into a Gheg version (1872 in the 
Latin alphabet) and a Tosk version (1879 in the Greek alphabet) 
as well as several books of the Old Testament. These translations 
enabled the gospel to be read widelv and understood in Albania 
for the first time. and indeed served as a basis for the creation of 
a modern literary language. Also active in the 1860s was the 
Protestant missionary Padget w hose noted home in the centre of 
Shkodra, complete with tower. was built in 1868. 

The early history of Albanian Protestantism is closely 
linked to the Qiriazi or Kyrias family of Monastir (Bitola). now 
in the Republic of Macedonia. Gjerasim Qiriazi (1858-1894) 
attended a Greek school in his native Monastir and. with the 
assistance of his English teacher. the American missionary 
Jenney, was able to study at an American bible college in 
Samokov, Bulgaria. After four vears of training there. he was 
offered a job by the British and Foreign Bible Society. for which 
he began working in Korga in 1883. He also began writing an 
Albanian grammar and is known to have preached in Albanian. 
On November 12. 1884, while travelling in the mountains 
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southwest of Lake Ohrid, he was attacked by bandits and held for 
ransom for half a year. The fascinating narrative of his ordeal 
was published in English in 1902 in the volume Captured by 
brigands. The opening of the first officially recognised Albanian 
school in Korça in 1887 inspired him and his sisters Sevasti 
Qiriazi-Dako (1871-1949) and Parashqevi Qiriazi (1880-1970) to 
open a school for girls. With the assistance of Naim bey Frashéri 
(1846-1900) and in particular of American and English 
missionaries, they received the appropriate authorisations in 
Constantinople and opened the first Albanian girls? school on 
October 15, 1891 in Korça. His brother Gjergj Qiriazi (1868- 
1912). known in English as George Kvrias, also attended a Greek 
school in his native Monastir and the bible college at Samokov, 
and was hired by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Upon the 
death of his brother in 1894, Gjergj took over the direction of the 
Albanian girls? school in Korga and in 1908 was a delegate to the 
Albanian Congress of Monastir. In addition to editing his 
brother's writings in Hristomathi më katër pjesë, Sofia 1902 
(Chrestomathy in four parts). he also published a collection of 
religious verse entitled Kënkë të shenjtëruara, Sofia 1906 
(Sacred songs). 

From 1890 to 1912, the American board of missions 
carried out missionary activities in several towns in the southern 
Balkans still under Ottoman control, and trained preachers for 
missionary work at the Samokov bible seminary. Beginning with 
the Bulgarians, their activities spread to the Albanians with the 
help of the above-mentioned Qiriazis, and of the Luarasi and 
Treska families. There was also preaching in Kosova, though 
mainly among the Serbs at the time. A Protestant church existed 
in Prishtina until the Italian occupation during the Second World 
War. 

In the 1980s. young foreign missionaries of various 
denominations gathered in Prishtina to learn Albanian at the 
university there. Many of them moved to Albania in 1991 when 
the dictatorship collapsed, to begin missionary activities in 
Tirana and elsewhere. Numerous denominations are now active 
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in Tirana and elsewhere. 

cf. K. Kristoforidhi 1870, 1872a. 1872b, 1872c, 1879, 1879b. 
1879c; Gjerasim Qiriazi 1902a, 1902b, 1991, 1993, 1994: Gjergj 
Qiriazi 1906: T. Hodgson 1919: R. Elsie 1995, p. 286-289. 
1997a, p. 212-214, L. Stutzman 1996. 1997: J. Quanrud 1998. 
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Qazim Ali Sulltan. Muslim holy man, also known as Kasim Ali 
Sultan. He vvas formerly venerated at a tyrbe (mausoleum) in 
Shkodra. 

cf. N. Clayer 1990, p. 126, 434. 


Qazim Baba. Muslim holy man, also known as Kasim Baba of 
Kostur (Kastoria in Greece). According to Frederick William 
Hasluck (1878-1920), Qazim Baba is supposed to have lived at 
the time of Mehmed the Conqueror (r. 1451-1481) and enjoyed 
considerable fame as a posthumous miracle-worker. Standing on 
a hill on the landward side of the isthmus of Kastoria, he 
converted many Christians by the somewhat excessive method of 
hurling a huge boulder down the mountainside and crashing it 
into a church full of worshippers. His rekke was situated at the 
entrance to Kastoria on the Florina road. He is also said to have 
left his hand in Elbasan. The real grave of Qazim Baba is 
claimed, however, to be in Kuç, a village south of Bilisht DV in 
southeastern Albania. The rekke there, which Qazim Baba 
founded personally in the fifteenth century, was said to be one of 
the oldest in Albania. The nearby tomb of Qazim Baba, probably 
in Kapshtica DV, was an object of special veneration by 
pilgrims, in particular on Mondays and Fridays. The tekke was 
probably closed down in 1826 on the orders of Sultan Mahmud Il 
(r. 1808-1839), and was refounded in 1878 by one Ibrahim Baba. 
New buildings were constructed in 1906-1907 by a Hafiz Baba. 
who was shot in 1914 by the Greeks and whose bloodstained ruj 
was shown to visitors. The tekke was still standing during 
Hasluck”s visit and was inhabited at the time by one abbot and 
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three dervishes. 

cf. F. W. Hasiuck 1929, p. 526. 547. 549: N. Clayer 1990. 
p. 340-341; M. Kiel 1993, p. 265. 

Qel. cf. Scurfhead. 

Qelan. cf. Scurfhead. 

Qeros. cf. Scurfhead. 

Të qetha. cf. Threshing feast. 

Qethjet. cf. Threshing feast. 

Qipull. Figure of Albanian mythology. This being. Alb. gipul!. 
def. qipulli, plur. qipuj, is a type of jinn (q.v.) or goblin, known 
also in oriental mythology. It still appears in the expression “The 
gipulls got the best of him” Alb. i kanë kercver qipujt. i.e. he 
became enraged. 

cf. T. Dhama 1988, p. 212. 

Qoftélarg. cf. Devils. 

Qose. cf. Barefaced Man. 


Qurk, Shén. cf. Cyriacus, Saint. 
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Rainmaking. Popular custom. In the villages of Reka e Epërme 
(Republic of Macedonia), a eight-to-thirteen-year-old maiden, 
often an orphan, would be selected and dressed up by the other 
girls in leaves, branches and green plants. In many cases she was 
covered by so much greenery that she was no longer 
recognizable. The leaf maiden would then wander through the 
streets to a musical accompaniment, knock on doors, and would 
be sprinkled with water by the housewives of the village. From 
time to time, she would stop and shake off the water, rather like 
a wet dog, thus ensuring sufficient rainfall for the coming season. 
After the ceremony., the leaves and branches would be thrown 
into the village brook or river. Rainmaking ceremonies still take 
place in the region. The Todore (q.v.) ceremony was also carried 
out to this end in the village of Bogdi. In some villages, dead 
snakes (q.v.) were used as sacrifices to make rain. A snake would 
be caught and killed and then thrown into a brook or hung in the 
branches of a walnut tree. 

cf. U. Xhemaj 1985; H. Norris 1993, p. 34: E. Selimi-Osmani 
1997, p. 98-105; N. Papleka 1999, p. 201-237. 


Ramadan. Period of fasting in Islam. Ramadan is a thirty-day 
period in the ninth month of the Islamic calendar during vyhich 
Muslims observe strict fasting from sunrise to sunset. In Shkodra 
during Ramadan in the mid-nineteenth century, Muslims carried 
long poles through the streets. The tops of these poles were 
rubbed with a fragrant ointment and the bottoms were covered 
with an iron casting. These poles would be struck loudly and 
rhythmically against the ground during a procession and thrown 
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back and forth among the participants. This, as Baron Franz 
Nopcsa (1877-1933) reports, often led to injuries and fighting 
such that the Turkish governor. Abdi Pasha. was obliged to ban 
the custom in March 1860. At the end of the nineteenth century. 
the Muslims of Shkodra also used to ride out to Drisht 
(Drivastum) in the nearby hills at the end of Rumadan and. upon 
their return to Shkodra, would hold a horse race in the main 
street, which, as Nopsca adds. did not do much to improve public 
security either. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen: H. Bushati 1998. 
p. 375-378. 


Reunification of brother and sister. cf. /ncest taboo. 
Reunification of husband and wife. cf. {ga Ymer. 


Rexhebi, Baba. Bektashi holy man. Baba Rexhebi. born in 
Gjirokastra in 1901, was the nephew of Baba Selim Ruhi (1907- 
1945). At the age of sixteen. he entered the nearby Bektashi Teqe 
e Zallit where he completed his studies in Islamic theology. law 
and literature with private tutors, notably Ragip Efendi of 
Delvina. Taking a vow of celibacy. he became a dervish at the 
age of twenty-one and served the Bektashi community in 
southern Albania until World War Il. Forced to flee Albania in 
1944 because of his publie stand against communism. he found 
refuge initially in a camp for displaced persons in Italy. 
continued from there to a Bektashi rekke in Egypt. and finally 
emigrated to America. Baba Rexhebi arrived in New York as a 
dervish in 1952 and soon moved on to Detroit where in 1953 he 
assembled a group of fifteen Albanians who agreed to collect 
funds to buy land for an Albanian rekke. The following vear. the 
First Albanian Teqe Bektashiane in America was duly founded in 
Taylor. Michigan. and presided over by Baba Rexhebi until his 
death in August 1995. Respected by Albanians of all faiths as a 
spiritual master and community leader. Baba Rexhebi was also 
the author of two books on Bektashism (q.v.): Misticizma Islame 
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dhe Bektashizma (New York 1970) translated into English as The 
mysticism of Islam and Bektashism (Naples 1984), and Kopshti i 
të pérsosérvet (Gjakova 1997), a translation of the Hudîgati 's- 
su ada (The garden of the blessed) by the great Azeri poet Fuzüli 
(1494-1556). 

cf. F. Trix 1993a, 1993b. 


Rifa'i order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariqa. The 
Rifa'i, or Rufa’i, Alb. Rufai, sect first evolved in Iraq towards the 
end of the twelfth century following the teachings of the jurist 
Sheikh Ahmad ibn “Ali al-Rifä’i (1106-1182). The movement 
then spread to Syria, Egypt and Turkey and gave rise to a number 
of sub-orders, including the Badavi, the Desuki and the Shahzeli 
(q.v.). The Rifa'i, often referred to as the “howling dervishes,' 
are known in the Balkans for their rather violent practices of 
ritual mortification, including the piercing of lips and cheeks 
with needles, the eating of glass and the burning of skin. Such 
ceremonies are still carried out in Prizren. 

Little is known of how and when the Rifa'i spread to the 
Balkans and of their early history in Albania. Many of their 
centres, among which were Peqin with a rekke founded by a 
certain Baba Hasan in 1701 (1113 A.H.J, Tirana, Shkodra and 
Gjirokastra, were abandoned or taken over by the Bektashi (q.v.) 
by the early years of the twentieth century. Despite stagnation of 
the sect elsewhere, a Rifa'i centre was founded and flourished in 
Gjakova (Djakovica) in Kosova at the end of the nineteenth 
century, giving rise to a second wave of Rifa'i rekkes throughout 
Kosova, Macedonia and Albania. We know of the presence of 
second-wave Rifa'i centres in: Shkodra, where the holy Mehmet 
Efendi (q.v.) was venerated in a /ekke at the foot of the citadel 
and where a new Rifa'i community was formed in the 1930s, 
Tropoja BC, Tirana, Petrela TR with a rekke dating from before 
1907, Gjirokastra, and Berat where the rekke of Sheikh Riza. also 
known simply as the “Rifa'i Tekke, Alb. Teqeja e Rufaive, 
tounded after 1785, vvas situated to the west of the Murad 
Celepia quarter. In the early 1980s there were still Rifa'i rekkes 
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in Skopje, Gjakova (Djakovica), Prizren, Rahovec (Orahovac). 
Peja (Pec) and Mitrovica. The Rifa'i community was re- 
established in Albania in the late 1990s under Sheh Xhemal Reka 
of Tirana where a tekke was opened in 1998. The Rifa'iin Tirana 
hold a zikr every Thursday evening and have a modest 
publication entitled Dashuria e Ehli-Bejtit (The love of the 
Prophet's family). 

cf. R. Riedl 1907; J. Godart 1922, p. 56-59; K. Seliger 1960. 
p. 96-102; B. Rexhebi 1970, p. 91-92, 1984. p. 88-89: A. Popovic 
& G. Veinstein 1986, p. 79-80; A. Popovic 1989a. 1993b: 
N. Clayer 1990, p. 150-162: L. MaSulovic-Marsol 1992: 
H. Norris 1993, p. 121-123; F. Raçi 1994. A. Popovic & 
G. Veinstein 1996, p. 492-496; H. Bushati 1998, p. 620-622: 
J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 70-72, 189-196. 


Rmoria. cf. Verbti. 
Rocks. cf. Stones. 


Rollca Plaka. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. An evil 
old witch. The term, from Alb. plakë, def. plaka “old woman. 
was also used pejorativelv to describe an old hag. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 499. 


Rozafat Castle, legend of. Popular legend. The tale ot Rozatat 
Castle, now the ruins of a no doubt originally Ilirian 
fortification soaring above the town of Shkodra in northern 
Albania, involves one of the grimmest motifs ot Balkan legendrv, 
that of immurement. The story of a woman being walled in 
during the construction of a bridge or castle in order to stabilise 
the foundations is widespread in oral literature in Albania. the 
Balkans and elsewhere. Variants in Albanta are also told of the 
castle of Turra south of Kavaja. of the castle of Petro Petroshi in 
l.leshan south of Elbasan, and of the fortress of Elbasan itself. 
The earltest version outside Albania may be that of the Bridge of 
Adana in southern Turkey. which was constructed in 527-565 
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A.D. The best known variant in the Balkans itself is that of the 
Bridge of Arta in northern Greece, vyhich vvas constructed in 
1602-1606. Other variants are known to the Romanians in the 
legend of the Monastery of Arges, the Bulgarians in the legend of 
the Bridge of Struma, also called Kadin Most, the Bosnians in 
the legends of TeSanj Castle and the Bridge of Mostar, and the 
Serbs, who indeed have a Serbian variant for the legend of 
Rozafat Castle, Grad gradili na Skadar, recorded by Vuk 
Karadzic (1787-1864). Also related are the Hungarian ballad ot 
the castle of Deva and the German legend of the castle of 
Henneberg. The Albanian version of the legend of Rozafat Castle 
was first recorded by Thimi Mitko (1820-1890) in his folklore 
collection Albanikë melissa / Bëlietta sskiypétare ‘The Albanian 
bee” in 1878. 

The immurement legend is based no doubt upon a Balkan 
reality. Even at the beginning of the twentieth century, animals 
such as sheep, goats and chickens were still being sacrificed on 
such occasions in Albania and their remains were immured in the 
foundations of bridges and other buildings. The practice is still 
widely encountered today. Here is a prose summary of the 
Rozafat version: 

Fog lay over the Buna for three days and three nights, 
blanketing the river completely. When three days and three nights had 
passed, a strong wind began to blow, dissipating the mists and making 
Mount Valdanuz visible once again. Up on the mountain there were 
three brothers at work building a castle. The foundations they built 
during the daytime always collapsed at night, so that they could never 
finish the castle. One day. an old man came by and greeted the three 
brothers, saying. “I wish you success in your work! "We wish you 
success, too, old man. though we ourselves are not doing very well. Day 
after day, we work and build and, at night, the foundations collapse. Do 
you know what we can do to make the walls stay put?" “Yes, I do." 
replied the old man, “but it would be a shame if I told you." “Let the 
shame be ours, because we are the ones who want to build the castle.” 
The old man reflected for a while and then asked, “Are you married? Do 
you all have wives?" “Yes, we are married,” they replied, "Each of us 
has a wife. But tell us what to do to build the castle." "If you really want 
to finish the castle. you must swear never to tell your wives what | am 
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going to tell you now. The wife who brings you your food tomorrow 
must be buried alive in the wall of the castle. Only then will the 
foundations stay put and last forever.” Thus spoke the old man and 
departed. But alas, the eldest brother broke his promise and revealed to 
his wife at home everything that had happened and told her not to 
approach the place where the castle was being built. The second brother 
broke his promise, too, and told his wife everything. Only the youngest 
brother kept his word and said nothing to his wife at home. 

The next morning, the brothers rose early and went off to work. 
Their axes resounded, rocks were crushed. the walls rose and their hearts 
beat faster and faster... At home the mother of the three brothers knew 
nothing of their plot. She said to the wife of the eldest brother. “The men 
need bread and water and their flask of wine. daughter-in-law.” She 
replied. “I’m sorry, dear mother, but I really cannot go today. I am ill." 
The mother then asked the second wife, who answered. “My word. dear 
mother, I cannot go either, for I must visit my parents today.” The 
mother then turned to the youngest wife. saving. “My dear 
daughter-in-law, the men need bread and water and their tlask of wine." 
She got up and said, "I would willingly go, mother, but I have my young 
son here and am afraid he will need weaning and will en.” "You go 
ahead," said the other two daughters-in-law. “we shall look after the boy. 
He won't cry." 

So the youngest and best wife stood up. fetched the bread and 
water and the flask of wine. kissed her son good-bve on both cheeks and 
set off. She climbed up Mount Valdanuz and approached the place 
where the three workers were busy. “I wish you success in your work. 
gentlemen!" But what was wrong? The axes stopped resounding. their 
hearts beat faster and faster. and their faces turned pale. When the 
youngest brother saw his wife coming, he hurled his axe into the valley 
and cursed the rocks and walls. "What is the matter, my lord." his wife 
asked, "why are you cursing the rocks and walls?" Her older 
brothers-in-law smiled grimly and the oldest one declared. "Y ou were 
born under an unlucky star, sister-in-law, for we have sworn to bun vou 
alive in the wall of the castle." 

“Then may it be so, brothers-in-law ~ replied the young woman. 
"| have but one request to make. When vou wall me in, leave a hole for 
my right eye, for my right hand, for my right foot and for my right 
breast. I have a small son. When he starts to cry, | will cheer him up with 
my right eye, I will comfort him with my right hand. | will rock him with 
my right foot and I will wean him with my right breast. Let my breast 
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turn to stone and may the castle flourish. May my son become a great 
hero, the ruler of the world!” 


They then seized the poor young woman and walled her into 
the foundations of the castle. This time the walls did not collapse, but 
stayed put to rise higher and higher. Even today, at the foot of the castle, 
the stones are still damp and mildewed from the tears of the mother 
weeping for her son (M. Kuteli 1987, p. 8-11). 
cf. Th. Mitko 1878: F. Krauss 1887; M. E. Durham 1928, 
p. 171-172; Z. Sako 1967a, 1969; V. Kamsi 1987; H Norris 
1993, p. 61-62; R. Elsie 1994, p. 201-203. 


Rréshaja. cf. Bolla. 

Rrëshajët. cf. Pentecost. 

Rrushajët. cf. Pentecost. 

Rufa'i order of dervishes. cf. Rifa i order of dervishes. 


Rusicat. Popular customs and beliefs. This religious festival, 
Alb. rusicat, ~ Rom. strat de rusalii or todorusale, is celebrated 
by Orthodox women and children twenty-five days after Easter, 
i.e. midway between Easter (q.v.) and Pentecost (q.v.). Inasmuch 
as Pentecost was distinctly a male event, which highlighted the 
male apostles, the celebration of Rusicat was reserved for 
women. This privilege is said to have been accorded to them 
because they had not abandoned Jesus when he was on the cross 
and they were the first to receive the news of his resurrection. 
Traditionally on this day, women would pick flowers and gather 
at local monasteries. 

In addition to sharing a modest repast of red eggs. the 
Orthodox women of southeastern Albania prepare a special 
pastry and custard dish known as qumështuar on this day. In 
1987 the communist authorities in Pogradec ordered milk not to 
be distributed to the stores during Rusicat, in order to discourage 
women from preparing the traditional Rusicat custard. The 
vvomen had been perpetuating the custom in their homes despite 
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the offical atheist policies in force in Albania at the time. It is 
remembered that the women of Pogradec openly protested this 
action until the government recanted and began to supply milk to 
the food stores once again. This simple action of protest has been 
interpreted as one of the first signs of public religious defiance to 
communism before the reopening of the houses of worship in the 
1990s. 

cf. I. Popinceanu 1964, p. 81-82; Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 61-62. 
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Sabbetai Sevi. Jevvish holy man. The charismatic Jevvish prophet 
Sabbetai Sevi or Zevi (1626-1676), the so-called Mystical 
Messiah, was born in Izmir. In 1648 he had a revelation which 
caused him to believe that he was the messiah. He was soon 
expelled from Izmir by the Jewish community there because of 
such proclivities. Sabbetai Sevi travelled throughout the 
Sephardic Jewish world and was joined by another Kabbalist, 
Nathan of Gaza (d. 1680), who supported him. With Nathan”s 
help. the Jewish world was thrown into turmoil at the idea of a 
new messiah, and Sabbetai soon had thousands of followers in 
Jewish communities from as far as Yemen and London. Venice 
and Thessalonika became virtual centres of Sabbetaian 
kabbalistic fanaticism. In September 1666, however, the mass 
exaltation caused by his declamations came to an abrupt end 
when Sabbetai converted to Islam (q.v.) in Edirne, apparently 
under compulsion. Most of his followers, refusing to abandon 
him, converted to Islam, too, creating a Muslim sect called the 
Dënme or Crypto-Jews. Despite his conversion, Sabbetai 
continued proselytising until 1673 when he was sent by the 
Ottoman authorities into Albanian exile to the port of Ulcinj. 
From there, he continued to communicate with Jews elsewhere in 
the Balkans. In August 1676, he is known to have written a letter 
to the small Jewish community of Berat requesting a Hebrew 
prayer book, but died shortly afterwards, on September 17, 1676. 
His grave was long rumoured to be at the zekke in the courtyard 
of the Sultan Mosque, Alb. Yhamia e Mbretit, in Berat where a 
tomb stood until 1967. Most contemporary scholars now believe, 
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however, that he was buried in Ulcinj. Sevi’s biographer 
Gershom Scholem states that his unmarked grave in Ulcinj was 
visited by Dónme pilgrims from Thessalonika up to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

cf. G. Scholem 1973; S. Ash 1974; S. Schwartz 1994; H. Norris 
1993, p. 207; F. Reed 1996; p. 73-79. 


Sa'di order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariga. The 
Albanian publicist Eqrem bey Vlora (1885-1964) called the Sa'di 
order the fourth most important dervish order in Albania. after 
the Bektashi (q.v.), the Halveti (q.v.) and the Rifa'i (q.v.). This 
sect was founded in the fourteenth century by Sadeddin Djibawi 
of Djiba near Damascus, originally as a branch of the Rifa'i 
order. From there it spread to the Lebanon. Egypt. Libya. Iraq. 
Turkey and the Balkans (Macedonia, Kosova and Albania). 
Although little is known as yet of its history and development in 
Albania, it is apparent that the Sa'di reached southern Albania in 
the early seventeenth century and northern Albania in the early 
eighteenth century. We know that there was a Sa'di rekke in 
Gjakova (Djakovica) in 1600. They were both present in the 
country at any rate during the Ottoman period and thereafter. The 
Albanian Sa'di were quite close to the Bektashi, both in their 
rites and customs and in their legendry. It was Sa'di dervishes 
who looked after the mausoleum of Demir Han (q.v.) in Tepelena 
and the tomb of Bektashi saint Sari Salltëk (q.v.) on the top of 
Mount Pashtrik (q.v.) near Gjakova. Ali Pasha Tepelena (1759- 
1822), who founded a Sa'di rekke near the Edime Gate in 
Istanbul in 1777-1778, also appears somehow to have been 
connected with this order. Ottoman archives mention a Sa'di 
Tekke of Ali Pasha Tepelena as well as a Sa'di Tekke of Ibrahim 
Pasha in Tepelena, the presence of two Sa'di rekkes being 
documented there in the nineteenth century. Aside from 
Tepelena, there are also references to the presence of the Sa'di 
order in Leskovik ER, Gjirokastra, Elbasan, Tropoja BC and 
Peza TR. In the 1980s, there were still about ten Sa`di rekkes in 
Kosova. 
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ct EV la 955. Myderrizi 1957; B. Rexhebi 1970, 
p. 101-102, 1984, p. 96-97; A. Popovic 1978b: A. Popovic & 
G. Veinstein 1986, p. 80-81; N. Clayer 1990, p. 163-172; 
J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 70-72, 175-189. 


Salesian order. Order of the Catholic Church. The Salesian 
Order, properly named the Society of Saint Francis of Sales 
(1567-1622), was founded in Turin in 1857 by Saint John Bosco 
(1815-1888) and was approved by the Church in 1874 as a 
congregation of priests and laymen. Since that time it has 
devoted itself to the Christian education of underprivileged 
young people and maintains numerous educational facilities: 
general schools, agricultural institutes and commercial schools. 
The Salesian Order returned to Albania in the early 1990s after 
the rescinding of the law on the public practice of religion in 
December 1990. 


Salltëk, Sari. cf. Sari Salltëk. 


Sancti Septenarii. Orthodox saints. These so-called seven- 
numbered saints, known in Greek as the Ayıoı ExtaépiOuoi 
and in Slavic as the CEMOWYACJICHHHH, were particularly 
revered not only by the Serbs, Bulgarians and Macedonians, but 
also by Albanian Orthodox believers in the regions of Ohrid, 
Elbasan, Berat and Voskopoja. The names of the saints are: 
Cyrillus and Methodius from Thessalonika, Clemens and Naum 
(q.v.) from Ohrid, Sava or Sabbas, Gorazdus from Moravia, and 
his companion Angelarius. Berat, where the relics of Gorazdus 
and Angelarius are said to have been preserved, having been 
taken there from Ballsh MK after its conversion to Islam (q.v.), 
seems to have been a particularly important centre of the cult. 
Their feast day in Bulgaria is August 9. 

cf. M. Peyfuss 1989. 


Sari Sallték. Bektashi holy man and legendary figure. Sari 
Salltëk, ~ Turk. Sari Saltuk, from Sar Saltiq, is said to have been 
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either a dervish at the court of Sultan Orhan (1326-1360) or a 
direct disciple of Haji Bektash Veli, founder of the Bektashi 
(q.v.) order. It is more likely, however, that he was a figure of 
early Balkan and not originally of Bektashi or Muslim legendry. 
The Bektashi simply took advantage of his popularity as a 
symbol of Islamic-Christian syncretism and religious tolerance in 
order to promote their own doctrines. The first legends associated 
with Sari Sallték were recorded by the Moroccan voyager and 
geographer Ibn Battuta (1304-1377). From documents dating 
from 1538, we know that such legends were very popular in the 
Balkans. According to one tale, the sultan sent Sari Salltëk 
together with seventy disciples to Europe. where he travelled 
through Rumelia and the Crimea to Moscow and Poland. In 
Gdansk (Danzig) he slew a Catholic holy man called Saint 
Nicholas and converted many people to Islam after putting on the 
saints clothes. Sari Salltëk is in fact often confused with Saint 
Nicholas (q.v.), as well as with Saint George (q.v.) and Saint 
Simeon. 

In Albania, Sari Sallték is particularly associated with the 
town of Kruja, where he is said to have appeared as a Bektashi 
dervish. Dutch scholar Machiel Kiel recently discovered an 
imperial Ottoman register from ca. 1567-1568. which contains a 
note about repairs to the road leading up to the grave of Sari 
Sallték in Kruja and demonstrates that Sari Sallték was an object 
of widespread veneration in Albania much earlier than previously 
thought: 

On the mountain of Kruja is the tomb of Sari Salltëk to which 
the people of the neighbouring districts come for pilgrimage. The road 
mentioned is very arduous and difficult and gives visitors much trouble. 
It has been recorded in the previous register that the ten persons 
mentioned, who are for the greater part the descendants of those who 
were of old in charge of repairs, have been charged with levelling the 
above-mentioned road and repairing it whenever it is in disrepair. After 
having fulfilled this duty and after having paved their tithes. they are 
discharged and liberated from the extraordinary tax for the Divan and 
the duties based on the Common Law (M. Kiel 1993). 
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Sari Salltëk, to whom many miracles are attributed, died 
on the Greek island of Corfu and is identified in the Orthodox 
tradition with Saint Spyridon. In the nineteenth century, many 
Albanian Bektashi vvent on pilgrimage to the Church of Saint 
Spyridon on Corfu to vvorship the patron saint of the island under 
his Islamic name. According to other legends, Sari Salltëk lies 
buried in the Church of Saint Naum (q.v.) on the south bank of 
Lake Ohrid, or on the top of Mount Pashtrik (q.v.), which forms 
the border between the northern Albanian district of Has and the 
Gjakova (Djakovica) region of neighbouring Kosova. Before the 
Second World War, thousands of Albanians from Kosova and 
northern Albania used to pilerimage up Mount Pashtrik to the 
grave of Sari Salltëk on August 22 or August 2, Ali Day (q.v.). 
Another important site of pilgrimage is the tekke in a cave at the 
top of Mount Kruja, Alb. Mali i Krujës, which had an inscription 
dating it from the year 1692-1693 (1104 A.H.J. The site had 
previously been used for a church dedicated to Saint Alexander 
(q.v.). This rekke was closed and all but destroyed in 1967 during 
the campaign against religion, but vvas rebuilt in 1991. The 
people of Kruja still go there despite the difficult climb. in 
particular on Sari Sallték’s feast day of August 22, and drink 
holy water from the bottom of the cave. All in all, Sari Sallték is 
said to have seven graves, the number seven often occurring in 
his legends, and each grave contains a part of his body. The core 
of the Albanian version of the legend of Sari Salltök. which was 
recorded by Jules Alexandre Degrand (b. 1844) in 1901, is as 
follows: 

In Kruja, there was once a Christian prince with a fair daughter. 
He would have been happy, had it not been for a terrible Kulshedra 
(q.v.) which housed in a cave on the top of the mountain. Every day the 
dragon would bask in the sun in the ruins of a church, having demanded 
of the inhabitants of the town that they cast lots to be sacrificed and 
devoured, one man or woman every day. Many heroes had endeavoured 
to slay the beast, but to no avail. One day, an aged dervish with a white 
beard came to town, girded with a wooden sword and bearing the branch 
of a cypress tree in his hand. Having been informed of the terrible 
monster, he resolved to climb up to the cave. On his way up the 
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mountainside the next day, he met the tearful daughter of the prince, 
who was on her way to the Kulshedra to be sacrificed. He said to her, 
“Do not cry. We will go together and I will not abandon you for a 
moment.” On their way, the old man asked the maiden to scratch his 
head because his hair was full of lice. She agreed and the scratching 
brought the old man such relief that he fell asleep with his head in her 
lap, but was soon awakened by the maiden's tears. At sunset they 
reached the summit of the mountain, arid and parched as it was from the 
Kulshedra's fiery breath. There was such heat there that the maiden 
began complaining of thirst. Thereupon, the old man plunged his staff 
into the cliff and out gushed a spring of water. After they had quenched 
their thirst, they were attacked three times by the fiery Kulshedra, but the 
dragon could do them no harm. The dervish then pursued the monster 
into its cave and slew it with his wooden sword, cutting off its seven 
heads and sticking its seven tongues into his pocket. He then told the 
maiden to return home to her father. 

Overjoyed that his daughter had been saved from the 
Kulshedra, the prince resolved to offer her hand to the man who had 
saved her, still not knowing who had slain the beast. Many young men 
came forth pretending to have done the job. but none of them received 
the three apples the maiden held in her hands. When the dervish was 
called for, the townspeople began to mock him. not believing that such 
an old man could possibly have slain the dragon. but the maiden 
intervened and gave him the three apples. one by one. As proof of his 
deed, the dervish showed the prince the seven tongues of the Kulshedra. 
but declined to accept the hand of the maiden. saving, "We dervishes do 
not marry women against their will. Keep vour daughter and vour 
treasures. Allow me only to live in the dragon's cave, and have a bit of 
food brought up to me every day.” The prince agreed and so it was. 
After several years had passed. however, the inhabitants of Kruja grew 
envious of the powers of the dervish. They were convinced that he was 
going to slay them, too, and resolved to murder him first. But one of Sari 
Sallték's disciples, who brought him his food every das. warned the 
dervish in time, saving, “Take this watermelon, eat it and flee. for the 
assassins are on their way." The dervish, carving his watermelon. was 
infuriated at the unjust behaviour of the townspeople. Hurling the 
watermelon against the roof of the cave. he shouted. "Here's their 
melon. They can have it back as a souvenir!" Ever since that time, there 
have been watermelon seeds and red juice in the cave, which the people 
of Kruja were wont to drink as a magic potent. Sari Salltëk then rode up 
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to the peak of the mountain on the back of a mule and, in four great 
strides, departed for Corfu, leaving his footprints in Kruja, Shijak and 
Durrés. 

The first of these footprints, now in a mausoleum at the 
side of the main road leading from Fushé Kruja up to Kruja 
town, can still be seen today. 
cf. J. Degrand 1901, p. 236-243: F. W. Hasluck 1929, p. 429-439; 
M. Harapi 1933; F. Babinger 1928, 1929, 1934; Rr. Zojzi 1944; 
R. Kriss & H. Kriss-Heinrich, 1960, 1, p. 335-336; H. Kaleshi 
1967a, 1967b, 1969; M. Kiel 1993; H. Norris 1993, p. 131-132, 
146-157; N. Ibrahimi 1998, S. 235-245; N. Malcolm 1998, 
p. 131-132: J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 88. 


Satan. cf. Devils. 


Scanderbeg. Albanian prince and national hero (1405-1468). 
The real name of Scanderbeg, Alb. Skënderbej, def. Skënderbeu, 
vvas George Castriotta, Alb. Gjergj Kastrioti. Sent by his father 
as a hostage to Sultan Murad Il (r. 1421-1451), he was converted 
to Islam (q.v.). and after education in Edirne was given the name 
Iskander (Alexander) and the rank of bey, hence Scanderbeg. In 
1443, after the Turkish defeat at Nish at the hands of John 
Corvinus Hunyadi (1385-1456), Scanderbeg abandoned the 
Ottoman army, returned to Albania and embraced Christianity 
(q.v.). He took over the fortress of Kruja by a ruse and was 
proclaimed commander-in-chief of an independent Albanian 
army. In the follovving years, he successfully repulsed thirteen 
Ottoman invasions and vvas vvidely admired in the Christian 
world for his resistance to the Turks, being given the title ‘Atleta 
Christi” by Pope Calixtus III (r. 1455-1458). Scanderbeg died on 
January 17, 1468 at Lezha (Alessio) and was buried there at the 
Church of Saint Nicholas (q.v.), but his bones were later 
exhumed and stolen by Turkish soldiers as talismans. Although 
Albanian resistance held out for a decade thercafier, the fortress 
of Kruja was taken by the Turks in 1478 and Albania was to 
return to over four centuries of Ottoman rule. For the Albanians. 
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Scanderbeg is the symbol and quintessence of resistance to 
foreign domination and a source of much inspiration in both oral 
and vyritten literature. 

cf. M. Barletius Scodrensis 1504, 1508-1510, 1533. 1537, 1596: 
M. Sirdani 1929; Q. Haxhihasani & Z. Sako 1967: R. Sokoli 
1982: F. Altimari 1980, 1984. 


Scurfhead. Figure of Albanian folk tales and mythology. The 
Scurfhead, Alb. geros, def. gerosi, from Alb. gere “ringworm. 
tinea, sycosis,” itself a loan from Lat. caries "decay." cariosus 
‘rotten.’ also known as Alb. qel. def. qeli. or gelun. def. qelani. is 
an intelligent and artful character, but often proves to be 
deceptive and wicked. His fate is "marked" either by his scurf\ 
appearance or by an animal hide he wears as a disguise. His 
functions in Albanian folk tales are much the same as those of 
the Barefaced Man (q.v.). In Albanian folklore he appears 
sometimes as the voungest of three brothers. who triumphs in the 
end. Here is the conclusion of the folk tale “The Seurfhead. Alb. 
Qerosi: 

A lofty pole had been set up on a hill outside the town. with a 
golden apple and a bag of money hanging from it. The king sent heralds 
all over the kingdom to proclaim that anyone who could jump high 
enough to reach the apple would receive the roval gift. Brave men 
arrived from all corners of the earth. but none of them could reach the 
apple. When the Scurfhead heard ot the proclamation. he singed one of 
his three feathers and. all of a sudden, one of the three mares appeared 
on the spot with garments of gold for him. Dressed in his splendid new 
robes, he mounted the mare and rode off to the pole where a large crowd 
had gathered. He called to them in warning and. taking a mighty leap. 
plucked the apple from the pole. Every one was amazed at his bravery. 
And so the struggle between the Scurthead and his brothers ended and 
he was rewarded the prettiest of the three Farthiv Beauties (G. Uhlisch 
1987, p. 159). 
cf. M. Lambertz 1973. p. 498; R. Elsie 1994, p. 8-16. 


Sea beauty. cf. Earthly beauty. 
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Sebastian, Saint. Christian saint. Sebastian, Alb. Shën Mastjan, 
Shén Mashjan or Shmashjan, was one of the most popular 
martyrs of the Church. Little is known about him for sure, other 
than that he was buried on the Appian Way in Rome and is 
commemorated on January 20. According to legend, Sebastian 
was an officer of the imperial guard in Rome under the Emperor 
Diocletian (r. 284-305 A.D.). When it was found out that he was 
a Christian, he was sentenced to be shot with arrows. These 
arrows have become his symbol and he is now irreverently called 
the "patron saint of masochists.' In Albania, there were Catholic 
churches dedicated to Saint Sebastian in: Ashta SH, Dukagjin 
KU and Shtana KU. A night of Saint Sebastian, Alb. nata e 
Shmashjanit, was also celebrated in Nikaj, as in Vasojevic in 
Montenegro. 

cf. F. Nopesa. Religiöse Anschauungen, F. Cordignano 1934. 
p. 239-241. 


September 8. cf. Mary, Saint. 
September 16. cf. Euphemia, Saint. 
September 21. cf. Mary, Saint. 
September 26. cf. Basilian order. 
September 29. cf. Michael, Saint. 


Seven Spans of Beard and Three Spans of Body. Figure of 
Albanian mythology. This dwarf-like being, Alb. shtatë pëllëmbë 
mjekër e tri pëllëmbë shtat ‘seven span beard and three span 
body,” has a long flowing beard, as the name implies. He lives in 
the underworld and combats giants. He is known elsewhere in the 
Balkans, too: Rom. statu palmë barbă cot ' Stature a span, beard 
an ell’ known for short as barbë cot, and Turk. bir karts bovlu 
yedi karis sakal “One span stature seven spans beard.” The 
legend of Seven Spans of Beard and Three Spans of Body is as 
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follows. 

There were once three giaiits. Two were out and about and the 
third one was busy cooking dinner in a cauldron. Suddenly the mountain 
opened up and out jumped Seven Spans of Beard and Three Spans of 
Body. He demanded a spoonful of meat and gravy, then a second 
spoonful and then a third. When the giant refused to give him the third 
spoonful, the dwarf kicked over the cauldron and disappeared into the 
mountain before the giant could get his hands on him. The next day the 
same thing happened to the second giant. On the third day. when Seven 
Spans of Beard and Three Spans of Body appeared. the third giant 
categorically refused to give him anything and so the dwarf not only 
kicked the cauldron over but, in doing so, scalded the giant with the 
boiling gravy. The giant decided to follow Seven Spans of Beard and 
Three Spans of Body and find the source of his power. On his way. a 
shepherd revealed to him that the dwarf owned a mountain pasture 
guarded by a wild boar and that the boar was the source of his power. 
After a colossal battle, the giant slew the boar and Seven Spans of Beard 
and Three Spans of Body exploded in fury. 
cf. E. Çabej 1968, p. 283-284, 1974b. p. 206. 


Sevi, Sabbetai. cf. Sabbetai Sevi. 


Sexual mores. cf. Marriage customs and sexual mores: 
Homosexuality; Incest taboo; Levirate: Pederasty; Prostitution: 
Sworn Virgin. 


Shahzeli order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariga. The 
Shahzeli or Shadhili order. Alb. Shazeli, derives its name from 
Abü 1-Hasan “Ali al-Shadhili (1196-1258). a holy man from 
Morocco. The order spread from north Africa to Egypt. Though 
not recorded in Albania itself, there is or. at least was, one 
Shahzeli tekke in Gjakova (Djakovica). 

cf. B. Rexhebi 1970, p. 102-103. 1984, p. 97: A. Popovic & 
G. Veinstein 1986, p. 81: J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 216-217. 


Shazeli. cf. Shahzeli order of dervishes. 


Shega and Vllastar. cf. /ncest taboo. 
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Shejtan. cf. Devils. 


Shemimi Baba. Bektashi holy man and poet. Shemseddin 
Shemimiu was born in 1748, apparently in Kruja, and lived in his 
early years in Veles (Kóprülü) in central Macedonia, where he 
served the Bektashi order together with his companion Hatemi 
Haydar Baba. From there he moved back to Kruja in 1799, where 
the Bektashi rekke became one of the fundamental centres of the 
movement. Ali Pasha Tepelena (1759-1822), the Lion of Janina, 
is said to have "taken the hand" of Shemimi Baba, i.e. to have 
been received by him as a Bektashi follower. It was no doubt 
with the support of Ali Pasha that Shemimi and others were able 
to spread the Bektashi movement throughout southern Albania. 
Shemimi Baba founded the tekke of Melçan near Korça, which 
was subsequently run by Abdullah Baba (d. 1852) from Greece. 
Then followed the founding of the rekke of Prishta in Skrapar, 
which was taken over by Baba Tahir of Crete. Shemimi also 
founded the rekkes of Xhefaj Baba in Elbasan and of Sadik Baba 
in Koshtan near Tepelena, all of which served as centres for 
further foundations in the south. In 1803, Baba Shemimi vvas 
murdered in Kruja. He vvas laid to rest in a tyrbe constructed in 
his honour at the rekke of Fushë Kruja, built itself under Asim 
Baba (q.v.). 

cf. H. Kaleshi & H. J. Kissling 1980, H. Norris 1993, p. 133, 191, 
29 


Shemra. cf. Levirate. 

Shëndelli. cf. Elias, Saint. 
Shëndritat. cf. Pashtrik, Mount. 
Shënepremte. cf. Veneranda, Saint. 


Shënëndre. cf. Karkanxholl. 
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Shëngjergj. cf. George, Saint. 

Shëngjin. cf. John, Saint. 

Shénmhill. cf. Michael, Saint. 


Shlliga. Figure of Albanian mythology. These beings. Alb. 
shlligé, def. shlliga ‘viper, offspring of a dragon. are the 
children of a kulshedra (q.v.). They can cause storms when they 
approach. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 487: B. Demiraj 1997. p. 359. 


Shmashjan. cf. Sebastian, Saint. 
Shmill. cf. Michael, Saint. 
Shmitér. cf. Demetrius, Saint. 
Shnou. cf. Anthony, Saint. 


Shoulder blades. Popular belief. The shoulder blade, Aib. 
shpatull, def. shpatulla, related to Lat. scapula “shoulder blade. 
of an animal, in particular of a ram, was used by the northern 
tribes well into the twentieth century to predict the future, in 
particular with reference to deaths, coming wars and the weather. 
The breast bones of chickens, preferably black chickens, were 
also held up to the light to predict the future. Predictions from 
chicken bones were only valid for an individual if he had 
possessed the chicken in question for at least forty days. 
otherwise the prediction was valid for the previous owner. 

cf. F. Krauss 1890, p. 167-170: F. Nopesa 1910, p. 99, Religiöse 
Anschauungen: E. Cozzi 1914, p. 464-465: M. E. Durham 1928. 
p. 2742278: E. Çabej 1935. p. 570: G. Belert-& A. Cuselen 
1944; G. Stadtmüller 1954 p. 229-230: M. lewnbertz 1973. 
p. 499: R. Figorri 1998, p.195. 
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Shpatull. cf. Shoulder blades. 
Shpirag. cf. Tomor, Moumt. 


Shpirti keq. Figure of Albanian mythology. This tall demon, 
Alb. shpirt i keq, def. shpirti i keq, lit. “Evil Spirit; appears in a 
shroud. When dogs bark at night, it is said that the Evil Spirit is 
out and about. If people follow it and get too close, it will change 
into a serpent. It survives in Albanian in the expression: “Don't 
be like the Evil Spirit,” Alb. mos bëj si shpirt i keq. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 499-500. 


Shqipe. cf. Eagles. 
Shqiponja. cf. Eagles. 


Shtatë pëllëmbë mjekër e tri pëllëmbë shtat. cf. Seven Spans 
of Beard and Three Spans of Body. 


Shtjefën, Shën. cf. Stephen, Saint. 
Shtojzorreshta. cf. Shtojzovalle. 


Shtojzovalle. Figures of northern Albanian mythology. The term 
shtojzovalle, def. shtojzovallja, deriving from Alb. shtoj “to add. 
increase, zot ‘god’ and valle ‘dance,’ i.e. "may God give 
increase to their dance,” and alternatively known as 
shtojzorreshta “may God give increase to their rows,” is no doubt 
a euphemism for some earlier taboo word, probably for the zana 
(q.v.) with whom shtojzovalles seem to have much in common. 
These fair creatures with supernatural powers inhabit dense 
forests and alpine pastures where they spend their time in song 
and dance. They can hover in the air and, at night, they spin the 
threads of human existence. Certain Christian elements are 
attributed to the shtojzovalles, in particular by the Catholics of 
northern Albania. When the good angels under the Archangel 
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Michael (q.v.), captain of the heavenly host, did battle vvith the 
fallen angels led by Lucifer, some of them, i.e. the shrojzovalles, 
remained neutral, hovering between the two sides. They weep in 
repentance for their one-time neutrality and if one of their tears 
falls upon a human being, he will perish. Hence the Albanian 
expression, “A drop fell upon him," Alb. i ka rënë pika, i.e. he 
died (of a stroke). Shtojzovalles are usually invisible and can 
only be seen by a human being if they open the invisible curtain 
in front of his eyes. They are small creatures. both male and 
female, and are of exceptional beauty. Marriages between 
humans and shtojzovalles take place occasionally but a 
shtojzovalle maiden is only to be caught and kept by a man if he 
gives her his clothes to wear. No one who builds a house on land 
owned by a shtojzovalle will find peace of mind. for the 
shtojzovalle will haunt the house at midnight. shaking heavy iron 
chains. People are warned not to go for a walk in the middav sun. 
because they could easily step on a shtojzovalle and would be 
devoured by it. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 165: G. Stadtmüller 1954. p. 221: 
M. Lambertz 1973, p. 500: T. Dhama 1988. p. 224. 


Shtriga. Figure of Albanian mythology. The Alb. word shtrigë. 
def. shtriga "witch. is derived via Slavic from Lat. striga "witch' 
and is related to Ital. srrega, Slovenian striga “witch.” Dalmatian 
streghe, Rom. strigoid ghost. vampire," Arom. strig/a. and Mod. 
Gk. otpiyyÀa witch. Though any woman. young or old. can 
be found to be a shtriga, they are usually ugly old hags who live 
in hidden places in the forest and have supernatural powers. 
Their rarer male counterparts are called shrrig or shtrigan 
"wizard." If a woman's hair turns white when she is twenty. this 
is a sure sign that she is a shtriga. They love to eat human beings, 
especially young boys and anyone they happen to dislike. The 
shtrigas of a village will often plot to eat one another s sons. 
When they fall asleep at night. their souls wander off. leaving 
their lifeless bodies in bed. On the night before Ash Wednesdav. 
they fly down their victim's chimney and drink his blood. 
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whereupon the victim dies. A sick or emaciated person in 
Albania is thus called a “witch’s plant,” Alb. bimë shtrigash. If 
you catch the shtriga in time, you can save the victim’s life by 
forcing the shtriga to spit into his mouth. Shtrigas will also 
gouge out a young man's heart and fry it for dinner. When they 
return to their own bodies. they enter them through the mouths. 
Should someone have turned the bodies over in their absence, the 
shtrigas will cause great commotion in their attempt to get back 
in. Equally, if you turn a sleeping woman around so that her head 
is where her feet were, and then wake her up, she will die on the 
spot if she is a shtriga because the spirit cannot find its way back 
into her body. 

One can prevent shtrigas from entering a house at 
Shrovetide by placing a sack in the chimney. Ifthey are caught, 
they will pay handsomely for their release. In Kelmendi, it was 
believed that if a cross were made of pigs’ bones or if a piece of 
pork left over from Shrovetide were placed on the cross of a 
church door on Easter Sunday, all the shrrigas attending mass 
would be caught inside. They could only be released by the 
person who caught them. To do this, the person in question 
would have to enter the church naked and wash off the cross or 
let the witches out by means of a spell. 

Children can be protected from shtrigas and the evil eye 
(q.v.) by black dots painted on their foreheads or by leather 
amulets hung around their necks. In the amulets are verses from 
the New Testament or the Koran. Shtrigas can also be kept at bay 
with the help of garlic (q.v.), which is also tied around children’s 
necks. Baron Franz Nopcsa (1877-1933) reports that the northern 
tribes rubbed themselves with garlic and gave it to their children 
to eat during Shrovetide to protect themselves from shtrigus. 
According to Johann Georg von Hahn (1811-1869), a man or 
woman in northern Albania over the age of 100 was thought to be 
able to kill people with his or her breath alone. Old people 
recognised as being shtrigas were thus condemned to being burnt 
at the stake. 
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cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 163; M. E. Durham 1909, p. 87-89, 
1923g, p. 190-191, 1928, p. 243-248; E. Cozzi 1909, p. 455: 
F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen; G. Stadtmüller 1954, 
p. 223; T. Vlachos 1971, p. 241-242; M. Lambertz 1973, 
p. 501-503; M. Krasniqi 1987, p. 167-168, 1997, p. 347-365: 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 224; A. Xhagolli 1993, 1994. 


E shtuna e pulave. cf. Chicken Saturday. 
E shtuna e shpirtrave. cf. Chicken Saturday. 


Shurdhi. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. “The deaf 
one,’ from Alb. i shurdhët "deaf; is a weather god. as is his 
counterpart verbti (q.v.) “the blind one.” According to Baron 
Franz Nopcsa (1877-1933), the shurdhi arrives in clouds which 
announce a hail storm. but can be driven away with rifle shots 
and noise. Nopcsa identifies the shurdhi with the ancient 
Thracian god Zibelsurdus. who was also greeted with weapons. 
cf. F. Nopesa 1912, p. 229; G. Stadtmüller 1954. p. 217: E. Çabej 
1966, p. 372; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 503. 


Sinani order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariqa. The 
Sinani order was originally a branch of the Halveti (q.v.) sect and 
was founded by Ibrahim Ummi Sinan (d. ca. 1551-1552 [958 
A.H.}). It spread from Istanbul, where there were three Sinani 
tekkes, to the Balkans (Macedonia. Kosova and Albania). In 
Albania, their presence is attested in Shkodra during the Ottoman 
occupation and in Çorogjaf BR. There were Sinani tekkes in 
Skopje and Tetova (Tetovo). The French scholar Alexandre 
Popovic visited two Sinani fekkes in Prizren in the early 1980s. 
of which one was still functioning. 

cf. D. Gadzanov 1925. p. 62-63: G. Palikruseva 1958-1959, 
p. 106; A. Popovic & G. Veinstein 1986. p. 81: N. Claver 1990. 
p. 12-13; J. Rexhepagiqi 1999, p. 198-200. 
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Snakes. Popular belief. Despite the general fear and repulsion of 
serpents, Alb. gjarpër, def. gjarpëri, and all the serpent-like 
monsters in Albanian mythology, snakes are usually interpreted 
as symbols of good. Every Albanian household has its house 
snake: gjarpëri i shtëpisë, bolla e shtëpisë, vitore (q.v.), which is 
treated vvith great respect by the inhabitants. Food and drink are 
put out on a dish for it. It is a friendly animal which brings good 
luck and protection to the home. As a symbol of soil fertility, the 
snake, also known by the euphemism ai i tokës ‘the earth one,’ 
often appears in folk tales as the guardian of a treasure. Snakes 
are not originally poisonous in themselves, but become so by 
eating poisonous newts and green lizards. The positive image of 
the snake is known to other Balkan peoples, too, ~ Rom. serpide 
casa, Bulg. zmij, and Serbocr. zmija. In Apripa near Puka it was 
customary to make friends with the first snake one met in the 
spring. A deal would be made with this snake along the following 
terms, “I give you my word, Alb. besa, not to kill you or your 
family this year, and you and your family must promise not to 
harm me, my family or animals.” In nearby Bugjon PU it was 
thought that a snake crossing your path from left to right meant 
good luck and a prosperous journey. In Qelza PU, a snake 
slithering uphill was a bad omen whereas a snake slithering 
downhill was a good omen. If a snake is in your way, you must 
call to it three times, saying, “Clear the way!” Alb. /iroma 
rrugën. If it is a good snake, it will let you pass. If a snake is 
killed, care must be taken that the head be severed from the rest 
of the body because otherwise. the other snakes will come and 
bring it back to life. 

In Tirana, snake skins were formerly used as a cure for 
epilepsy. Among the Italo-Albanians or Arbëresh in southern 
Italy, Easter bread is made in the form of a snake which, because 
it sheds it skin, is viewed there and elsewhere as a symbol of 
renewal and thus of the Resurrection. The circle dance of the 
southern Albanians has also been interpreted as the veiled form 
of a snake dance. The leader of the dance waves a handkerchief, 
symbolic of the serpent's tongue, and the last dancer in the circle 
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curls his arm around his back, symbolic of the serpent's tail. 
Dead snakes were also used in rainmaking (q.v.) in Reka e 
Epérme (Republic of Macedonia). 

The serpent was a powerful symbol among the ancient 
Illyrians, in particular among those of the southern Balkans. In 
the Roman period, there were altars in Dardania dedicated to the 
serpent pair, Dracon and Dracaena. 
cf. H Pedersen 1898, p. 110; E. Cozzi 1914, p. 475-476; 
F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen, E. Çabej 1935. p. 565: 
A. Stipčević 1974-1975; M. Tirta 1979a, p. 58-73, 1997 
Gjarpri..., A. Bellusci 1983, p. 52-56; U. Xhemaj 1985 1986b. 
1988, p. 22-24; J. Wilkes 1992, p. 245: M. Krasniqi 1997. 
p. 250-253; D. Halimi-Statovci 1998, p. 191-192. 


Sons of Divine Providence. Congregation sof the Catholic 
Church. The congregation of the Sons of Divine Providence. Ital. 
Congregazione della Divina Providenza. Figli di Don Orione. 
was established by the Franciscan Luigi Orione (1872-1940) of 
Tortona in Italy in 1892 and took up its activities in Albania in 
the 1930s. It ran orphanages in Shkodra. Vlora and Korça. 


Spano. cf. Barefaced Man. 


Sprija. Female figure of southern Albanian mythology. This 
being, Alb. sprijë, def. sprija. is an evil, snake-spitting monster 
similar to the kulshedra (q.v.) or a Greek hydra. The term is also 
used in southern Albania to refer to a woman who talks too 
much, as in the expression “a wicked sprija." Alb. një sprijë e 
keqe. 

cf. M. Lambertz 1973, p. 503. 


Stephen, Saint. Christian saint. Saint Stephen (d. ca. 35 A.D.). 
Alb. Shën Shtjefën, is known by the Church as the first martyr for 
Christ. In Albania, Saint Stephen was the original patron saint of 
Shkodra. A church bearing his name in the fortress of Shkodra 
was referred to in 1319 as being the cathedral of the city. and his 
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image appeared on coins issued there. In the Middle Ages there 
was a diocese of Stephanensis in Albania with its centre at 
Stephaniaca, a now abandoned settlement near the mouth of the 
Ishém river, possibly near Shéllinza LA. In the early seventeenth 
century we know of at least seven Catholic churches dedicated to 
Saint Stephen, among which were those in: Barbullush SH, 
Blinisht LE dating from the Middle Ages, Spas KU, Kllojka TR 
and Okshtun KJ, as well as an Orthodox church in Dhérmi VL. 
His feast day is December 26. 

cf. F. Cordignano 1934; G. Valentini 1944, p. 196. 


Stigmatine congregation. Congregation of the Catholic Church. 
This women's congregation, also known as the Congregation of 
the Sisters of the Holy Stigmata of Saint Francis, in Italian 
Povere Figlie delle Sacre Stimmate di S. Francesco d 'Assisi, was 
brought into being in Florence in 1848 by Anna Maria Fiorelli- 
Lapini (1809-1860), following strict Franciscan rules. Its primary 
aim was the edu@ation of poor children. In 1888 the congregation 
was given final approval by Pope Leo XIII (r. 1878-1903) and 
devoted itself to girl's education and to the care of the sick. In 
1961 it had 123 centres worldwide with 1,255 sisters. Its mother 
house is situated in Galluzzo near Florence. The congregation's 
activities in Albania began about 1875 when a group of Albanian 
girls was sent to Florence for training. On June 13, 1879 an 
Albanian mother house was opened in Shkodra. Among the 
subsequent foundations of the Stigmatines were schools in 
Durrës (1890), Shiroka SH (1907), Rusi/Shkodra (1920), Dajç 
SH (1924), Nénshat SH (1926) and Tirana (1940), as well as 
kindergartens in Tirana (1930) and Korça (1940). The 
congregation was disbanded by the communist authorities in 
1950. 

cf. D. Facini 1913; K. Gurakuqi 1989; C. Letta 1989. 


Stihia. Figure of southern Albanian and Italo-Albanian 
mythology. In Piana degli Albanesi (Sicily), this female demon, 
Alb. stihi, def. stihia, related to Mod. Gk. OTOLYELO ‘ghost is 
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envisaged as a winged, fire-spitting dragon guarding an 
underground treasure. She can aiso take on the form of a serpent. 
In northern Albanian, the srihia serves as a storm goddess due to 
lexical contamination with the Alb. word stuhi, def. stuhia 
‘storm.’ The stihia is known in Montenegro as zduhov. in 
Hercegovina as zduhac, in Romania as stdhia. stafia "ghost." and 
in Arom. as stihió. 

cf. J. Gavon:Hahn.1854.:15pal:63:.EsGahej 1995; p. 56591996. 
p. 372; 1. Popinceanu 1964, p. 57-58: M. Lambertz 1973. p. 503: 
T. Dhama 1988, p. 224. 


Stone day. Popular custom. Stone day. Alb. dita e guréve. on 
April 3, is the day on which children are to play with stones. The 
custom is still known in and around Tirana. 


Stones. Popular customs and beliefs. There are a number of 
popular customs and beliefs related to stones. Alb. gur. def. guri. 
which point to the existence of an ancient stone€ult. Oaths (q.v.) 
taken upon a rock or stone. Gheg beja mbë gur. were common 
among the Albanian highlanders of the north and were 
considered particularly solemn. The Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini 
(q.v.) specifies in this connection: 

The oath of the mountains of Albania has two forms: the oath 
upon a ‘rock,’ according to the Kanun and the oath upon a cross or the 
Gospels. The oath upon a "rock." according to the Kanun, is one of the 
most solemn and terrible oaths known to the Albanian of the mountains. 
It is law that if someone wants to exculpate himself from à negative 
accusation, he must take an oath either upon a "rock" or upon a cross or 
the Gospels... The oath upon a "rock is taken to exculpate oneself from 
an accusation, to bind oneself by oath against intriguers and traitors to 
the country, and to stand ready to contront common threats and dangers. 
The oath upon a rock has been preserved since ancient times... By ‘rock’ 
is meant a triangular stone with three holes. used for the scale on which 
is weighed the wax of candles intended to be brought to church 
($533-537). 

According to Maximilian. Lambertz (1882-1963). the 
rock upon which oaths were taken was probably originally a 
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gravestone under which the person taking the oath would be 
buried. Father Shtjefën Gjeçovi (1874-1929) reports that if 
someone wished to claim a debt from someone who had died, he 
would go to the dead person's grave, remove a rock from it, place 
this on his right arm and circle the grave three times, saying, “I 
claim the sum of... against this dead man. If I am lying, may | 
bear the weight of all the rocks and earth now upon him and the 
weight of all the rocks and earth he ever trod on.” His claim must 
then be fulfilled. If he was lying, he would return after death as a 
lugat (q.v.) or a dhampir (q.v.). Rocks were also used as markers 
on the path between a cemetery and a village to assist the dead in 
finding their way home, in particular during the feast of Saint 
Nicholas (q.v.) on December 6. 

Large boulders and cliffs in the mountains were often 
considered holy. On Mount Çipin in Labëria, the peasants would 
drive their sheep and goats through an opening in the cliffs, an 
act which then protected the animals from illness and disease 
during summer pasture. Another holy site was the Pierced Rock, 
Alb. Guri i Biruar, of Kaganik in Kosova. It was thought that 
whoever managed to glimpse the sun’s rays through the hole in 
the rock would grow as strong as a rock and would be protected 
from disease. Magic powers were also attributed to the Sokolec 
Rock, Alb. Guri i Sokolecit, near Kalisht (Gostivar) in western 
Macedonia. Pilgrimages to it, especially on Thursdays (q.v.) in 
the spring, ensured good luck, fertility and good health, etc. 
Similar powers were attributed to the Pierced Rock, Alb. Guri i 
Shpuem, near Leshnica e Epërme (Tetova), the Gjuri i Shpuet 
near Merova (Tetova), and the Women's Rock, Alb. Guri i 
Grave, near Simnica (Gostivar). 
cf. F. Nopcsa 1910, p. 84, Religidse Anschauungen: Sh. Gjeçovi 
1924, p. 503-504, 1989; M. E. Durham 1928, p. 282-284: 
E. Çabej 1966, p. 347-348: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 475: M. Tirta 
1973a: M. Krasniqi 1995b, p. 84-87, 1997, p. 225-229: E. Selimi- 
Osmani 1997, p. 107-121. ` 


Sulltan Nevruz. cf. Nevruz. 
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Summer day. Popular custom in central Albania. Summer day. 
Alb. dita e verës, is celebrated on March 14 in Elbasan and 
elsewhere in central and southern Albania (Përmet, Opar. 
Gjirokastra) and marks the end of the winter season. Bonfires are 
lit in yards to drive away the darkness of winter. The women of 
Elbasan and the surrounding region bake a special sweet cake on 
that day known as ballakum Elbasani. The day has become a 
popular festival. especially for the children. and is still observed. 
The celebration is also widely known among the Albanians of 
Macedonia. 

cf. U. Xhemaj 1988, p. 9-10; E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 31-50: 
Gj. Zheji 1998, p. 59-60. 


Sun. Popular beliefs and customs. Both the sun and the moon 
(q.v.) are common symbols and motifs in Albanian folk art. 
including tattooing (q.v.). We know that the Illyrians. the ancient 
inhabitants of the western Balkans, used symbols of the sun in 
their ornaments, though it cannot be said for certain whether it is 
these which have been handed down to the present-dav 
Albanians. The Paeonians, who lived somewhere between the 
ancient Macedonians and the Dardanians, also had a cult of the 
sun, which the second-century A.D. writer Maximus of Tyre 
(Philosophoumena, 2.8. 6) described as focused on a small disc 
at the top of a long pole. 

The sun cult among the Albanians is reflected in oaths 
(q.v.). i.e. swearing by the sun. Indeed. oaths taken by the sun 
and its rays, e.g. "by that sun." Alb. për atë diell, and “by this 
sunbeam,” Alb. për kërë rreze dielli, were formerly more 
common than oaths taken by God, and are used to this very day. 

Albanian oral literature also preserves noticeable 
references to the sun's rays illuminating sombre mountain caves, 
etc. The feast of Saint George (q.v.) can also be linked to an early 
solar festival. Baron Franz Nopesa (1877-1933) reports that the 
Catholic inhabitants of Shala and Plan SH would make the sign 
of the cross when struck by the first ravs of the sun in the 
morning. 
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cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen: R. Pettazzoni 1941; 
E. Shukriu 1990; A. Stipčević, 1990, p. 220-221: J. Wilkes 1992, 
Be-Zëbkebiscchlengterchkëiëäsp. 34; R. Figorri 1998, p. 191: 
D. Halimi-Statovci 1998, p. 205. 


Sunday. Popular belief. Sunday, like Monday (q.v.) and 
Thursday (q.v.), was considered a lucky day of the week. 
Sundays and Thursdays vvere vvedding days for the Muslims of 
Albania. The vveekly markets in Shkodra, Elbasan, Kavaja and 
Kruja were also originally held on Sundays, but in 1857 the 
Shkodra market had to be changed to another day due to the 
influence of the Catholic clergy. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religidse Anschauungen. 


Sworn Virgin. Popular custom. Alb. virgjineshë, def. 
virgjinesha "virgin, ~ Montenegrin harambasa, Serbocr. 
muskobane, tombelije, ostajnica, zena Covjek. Cross-gender 
behaviour in women in northern Albania was first reported by 
missionaries, travellers and scholars who visited the mountains in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. According to 
customary law, a woman wishing to avoid a pre-arranged 
marriage, or for some other reason, could swear an irrevocable 
oath (q.v.) before twelve village or tribal elders to remain 
celibate and could then take on a male gender role. Sworn 
Virgins, as these individuals are known in English, assumed 
virtually every aspect of the male role in tribal society. They 
dressed as men, took on male names in most cases, carried guns. 
smoked, became heads of households and carried out male work. 
They were also accepted as men by the other males in the 
community and could sit and take council with them. The 
Albanian and southern Slavic Sworn Virgin is said to be the only 
institutionalised female-to-male cross-gender and cross-dressing 
role known to a European society. Similar institutions occur in 
some Indian tribes of North America. The institution of the 
Sworn Virgin used to be known to Dalmatia and Bosnia as well, 
as attested in epic folk songs, but it is presently restricted to the 
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northern Albanian mountains and to neighbouring Kosova and 
Montenegro. 

The phenomenon has a number of possible explanations. 
Firstly, the categorical refusal of a girl to enter into a pre- 
arranged marriage, for which she had already been bought, in 
some cases as a child, would have besmirched the honour of the 
prospective bridegroom and thus led to blood feuding (q.v.). By 
becoming a Sworn Virgin, the girl would no longer be abrogating 
the marriage contract and infringing upon the honour of the 
bridegroom’s family. Secondly. the system of patrilineal 
inheritance meant that a family with no male heirs would need a 
surrogate son. Since the men in northern Albanian society were 
(and are again) deeply involved in blood feuding. there was a 
constant shortage of males. The Sworn Virgin solved the 
problem, though for inheritance purposes only for one 
generation. In some cases. other motives were also involved. 
Edith Durham (1863-1944) met a Sworn Virgin who. “had 
dressed as a boy. she said, ever since she was quite a child 
because she had wanted to, and her father had let her. Of 
matrimony she was very derisive - all her sisters were married. 
but she had known better... She treated me with the contempt she 
appeared to think all petticoats deserved - turned her back on me 
and exchanged cigarettes with the men...” (cf. 1909, p. 80). Fora 
lesbian. becoming a Sworn Virgin would have been the only 
viable or honourable alternative to forced marriage and 
submission. The same is true for the rare female-to-male 
transgender individuals. The Dutch scholar René Grémaux 
(b. 1952) met a woman who insisted she “was not incited by my 
parents’ wish but because I wanted it that way. | started to dress 
and behave like a boy. As far as | remember. I have always felt 
more like a male than a female” (1989, p. 157: 1994, p. 263. 
265). Milenko Filipovic (d. 1969) records the case of a woman 
who transferred her inheritance to the household of her blood 
sister, also a Sworn Virgin, where they lived and worked together 
for the rest of their lives (1982, p. 42). Baron Franz Nopesa 
(1877-1933) noted one girl who became a Sworn Virgin so as not 
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to be separated from her father. The fate of a widowed mother 
may also have been taken into consideration in some cases. Upon 
the death of her husband, a woman with no sons immediately lost 
what little social status she had. If she did not remarry, she would 
be returned to her father or forced to work as a servant for the 
family of her deceased husband - unless she could come up with 
a son. Grémaux, quoting Mirko Barjaktarovic, records one 
widowed mother saying to her daughter: "Because if you get 
married I'll be left alone, but if you stay with me, l’Il have a son.” 
On hearing these words, Djurdja [the daughter] threw down her 
embroidery..." (1989, p. 164; 1994, p. 270-272). One can also 
imagine that some women simply wished to avoid the vastly 
inferior status and subordinate role allotted to them in traditional 
Albanian society. which is characterised by a high degree of sex- 
segregation, obligatory premarital virginity and marital fidelity. 
heavy physical labour, abuse by men. and a denial of basic 
human rights. 

It was thought two decades ago that the Sworn Virgins 
had all but died out after fifty years of communism in Albania. 
Recent research, in particular by René Grémaux and Antonia 
Young, has shown, however, that there are still quite a number of 
them around today. 
ef. M. E. Durham 1909, p. 36, 38, 57, 63, 80, 85, 101, 173, 199, 
1928. p. 194-196; F. Nopcsa 1910, p. 12-13: T. Djordjevic 1930; 
C. Coon 1950, p. 24-25; M. Filipovié 1952, 1982; M. Gusic 
1958: R. Surroi 1959; T. Vukanović 1961; M. Barjaktarovic 
1948, 1966; R. Grëmaux 1989, 1992. 1994: K. Kaser 1994; 
A. Young 1995a, 1995b, 1996, 1999, 2000; M. Dickemann 
1997a, 1997b. 


Syqenéz. Figure of Albanian mythology. This witch-like figure, 
Alb. syqënëz, def. syqénéza, from Alb. sy “eye” and gen “dog, 
i.e. ‘the one with the eyes of a bitch," is envisaged as an old hag 
with four eyes, two in the front of her head and two in the back. 
the latter being hidden by her scarf. She entices young maidens to 
visit her and then roasts them in her oven and eats them. She has 
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a daughter who has similar proclivities. One encounters such 
figures of mythology elsewhere in the Balkans, too: Serbocr. 
psoglavi or pasoglavci “dog-heads, Bulg. 7racoruraBerra, and 
Rom. cdpc dun, from Gk. KUVOKËPAAOI, who eat human beings 
and find female breasts particularly tasty. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 162; E. Çabej 1935, p. 569, 1968. 
p. 281, 1974b, p. 204; M. Lambertz 1973. p. 503-504: T. Dhama 
1988, 224. 


Syqenhénjeri. Figure of Albanian mythology. This cyclops 
figure, Alb. syqenhënjeri, def. sygenhenjeriu. from Alb. sv “eve. 
gen ‘dog,’ ha ‘eat, and njeri “person, i.e. a 'dog-eved man- 
eater,’ is known to the southern Albanian regions of Korça and 
Labëria. Similar in word formation is the four-eved female 
syqenëz (q.v.). The cyclops is known alternativelv in Albania as 
the katallan (q.v.) and ciklop. The cyclops finds its equivalent in 
other parts of the Balkans as Bulg. €ZHOK and Rom. ochila. 

cf. E. Çabej 1974b, p. 204: E. Sedaj 1987. 


Syri i keq. cf. Evil eye. 
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Talas. Figure of Albanian mythology. This being, Alb. falas, 
def. talasi, from Turk. talaz ‘foaming wave, billow, whirlwind,’ 
both originally from Gk. OgAagoa “sea, was the 
personification of the sea wind among the northern Albanians. 
cf. E. Çabej 1935, p. 569: G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 217-218; 
M. Lambertz 1973, p. 504. 


Tanush. cf. Athanasius, Saint. 


Tattooing. Popular custom. Tattooing vvas formerly vvidespread, 
from northern Albania up into Bosnia. It was practised freely by 
the Albanian Catholics, to an extent by the Muslims, but was 
abhorred by the Orthodox. Common motifs for tattoos were the 
sun (q.v.) and the moon (q.v.), crescents and stars (not only for 
the Muslims) and crosses (for Christians). Members of the 
highland tribes, the women in particular, were tattooed on the 
backs of their hands and on their forearms and chests. 

cf. M. E. Durham 1928, p. 101-143. 


Thanas, Shén. cf. Athanasius, Saint. 

Theresa, Mother. cf. Missionaries of Charity. 

Therin, Shén. cf. Therinus, Saint. 

Therinus, Saint. Christian saint of Albania. Therinus, Alb. Shën 


Therin, of Butrint was slain with a number of other martyrs in the 
third century A.D. during a wave of anti-Christian persecution, 
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apparently under the reign of the Roman Emperor Decius (r. 249- 
25] A.D.). His feast day, like that of Saint George, is April 23. 


Thopç. cf. Thopërç. 


Thopërç. Figure of Albanian mythology. This dwarf-like goblin. 
Alb. thopërç, def. thópérci “dwarf, brownie, also known as 
thopç or thopërk, possibly from Ital. zoppo “lame, limping.” is 
known to the northern Albanians in particular. The earliest 
Albanian writer, Gjon Buzuku (1555). used the adjective i 
thopërkuom to translate Lat. paralyticus, hydropicus. The so- 
called Bashkimi dictionary of Gheg dialect (1908) describes 
these beings as spiriti foletti, genii del male, bizzarrie and adds 
the adjective i thopçnuem “possessed bv a spirit.” In the Dukagjin 
region, people used to be cursed with the expression: “Mav the 
thopërç devour you." Alb. të hangért thopérku. This gnome has 
his humourous side though because he takes delight in teasing 
people. The functions of the thopërç are similar to those of the 
xhuxhmaxhuxh (q.v.) 

cf. G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 226: E. Çabej 1966. p. 373. 1974, 
p. 206; E. Cabej 1968, p. 283; M. Lambertz 1973. p. 504. 


Thopérk. cf. Thopërç. 


Threshing feast. Popular custom. Threshing day. known in 
Albanian variously as festa e të korrunave ^ harvest feast.” festa e 
malit “mountain feast, lëmenjtë "threshings." festa e blegtorisë 
“husbandry feast’ and in Dukagjin as darka e lamës ‘threshing 
supper,” was a rural festivity which took place in the late spring 
or early summer between Saint George's (q.v.) Day and 
Midsummer, i.e. usually in June, and was connected with the 
summer solstice and the harvest. Animals were slaughtered for a 
festive supper. Up until the 1960s, when threshing was still done 
with the help of horses and oxen, fires were lit on the threshing 
floor. and the resulting ash was spread over the fields to ensure a 
good crop in the coming vear. At the same time of year, the 
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shepherds in the highlands of Kosova celebrated a shearing feast. 
Alb. qethjet or té qetha. The shears and hands of the shearers 
were first washed in holy water, which was then, before shearing. 
sprinkled over the goats and sheep. When the shearing had been 
completed, a festive meal was held, concluded by toasts and best 
wishes for the coming vear. 

cf. Rr. Zojzi 1949, p. 103-106; U. Xhemaj 1988, p. 14-15. 


Thursday. Popular belief. Thursday. like Sunday (q.v.) and 
Monday (q.v.), was considered a lucky day of the week. 
Thursdays and Sundays were wedding days for the Muslims. In 
Kosova many people prefer to cut their fingernails (q.v.) on a 
Thursday. Around the year 1760, however. it was considered 
unluckv by Albanian Catholics for women to begin their sewing 
before sunrise on Thursdays and Saturdays, as they would be 
blinded by two supernatural beings. Baron Franz Nopcsa (1877- 
1933) reports that the Albanians of Borgo Erizzo (Arbanasi) near 
Zadar in Dalmatia believed in this up until 1882. cf. also Maundy 
Thursday. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religióse Anschauungen. 


Tidjani order of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariga. The 
Tidjani order. Alb. Tixhani. was founded in the eighteenth 
century by Ahmad al-Tijáni (1782-1815) of Tlemcen in Algeria. 
It spread initially through north Africa and from there to sub- 
Saharan Africa, Egypt, the Sudan, the Middle East and Turkey. 
We do not know when the Tidjani order arrived in Albania, or 
what exactly its doctrines and customs were. They do not seem to 
have had any tekkes in the country. The little Tidjani movement 
is associated primarily with the town of Shkodra, where the sect 
was led from 1920 by one Sheh Haxhi Shaban Domnori Efendi 
(d. 1934). He was succeeded by Haxhi Muhamet Bekteshi, and 
Sheh Qazim Hoxha (1895-1945), also called Qazim Efendi, who 
was professor at the medrese in Tirana, founder of the Drita 
Hyjnore (Divine Light) organisation (q.v.) and, in 1942, vice- 
president of the “Council of Albanian Ulemas.' 
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cf. J. Abun-Nasr 1965; B. Rexhepi 1970, p. 107; A. Popovic & 
G. Veinstein 1986, p. 81: N. Clayer 1990, p. 176-177: H. Norris 
1993, p. 121; H. Bushati 1998, p. 622. 


Todore. Popular custom. The Orthodox and Muslims in 
numerous Albanian villages in Reka e Epërme (Republic of 
Macedonia) hold a ceremony knovyn as Todore, def. Todorja. no 
doubt from the word Theodora. on a Thursday (q.v.) at the end of 
February. The young people of the village are led in song to the 
home of an old woman, taking with them shuttles from their 
looms and old clothes. There, in the snow, they light a bonfire 
and build a Todore (type of scarecrow). also known as Dozhdole, 
out of the wooden shuttles and sticks. The Zodore is then dressed 
in female attire and paraded through the village to the 
accompaniment of songs. After this, it is brought back to its place 
of origin, dressed up in “good clothes’ and then paraded through 
the streets once again. this time to the tune of love songs. For the 
third round, the Todore is dressed up in male attire. When the 
three-fold ceremony is over. the Todore is dismantled and the 
participants take their shuttles and sticks home with them. The 
Todore ceremony was thought useful in connection with 
rainmakiag (q.v.). 

cf. E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 29-30, 32. 


Tom Thumb. cf. Gjysmëgisht. 


Tomor, Mount. Holy site and legend. Tomor, Alb. Tomor, def. 
Tomori ~ ancient TOua@pog. is a mountain range in the region of 
Berat and Skrapar which includes the highest peak in central 
Albania at an altitude of 2416 m. Mount Tomor is considered the 
home of the gods in central Albanian popular belief. The 
mountain is personified as a god itself: Baba Tomor "Father 
Tomor. The peasants ofthe region swear by Father Tomor, Alb. 
për Baba Tomor, an oath (q.\.) considered stronger than any 
sworn on the Bible or the Koran. Many people in the region, out 
of respect or fear, referred to the mountain euphemistically 
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simply as "it and swore për até çukë “by that peak.” Mount 
Tomor is sacred both to the Christians, who used to climb it on 
August 15, Assumption Day, in honour of the Virgin Mary (q.v.). 
and to the Bektashi, who honour Abbas Ali (q.v.) during an 
annual pilgrimage on August 20-25. 

The legendary figure of Baba Tomor is envisaged as an 
old man with a long white beard flowing down to his belt. 
Around him hover four long-beaked female eagles (q.v.), which 
perch on his snowy slopes. According to Maximilian Lambertz 
(1882-1963), he is the remnant of some ancient Illyrian god. Here 
is the essence of the legend: 

Baba Tomor has taken the Earthly Beauty (q.v.) to be his bride. 
She spends her days with her sister, the Sea Beauty, E Bukura e Detit, 
but when evening comes, the wind, faithful servant of Baba Tomor, 
carries her back up the mountainside to him. Mount Tomor overlooks 
the town of Berat, which the old man jealously guards as his favourite 
city. Across the valley is Mount Shpirag with furrow-like torrents of 
water running down its slopes. While Baba Tomor was dallying in bed 
with the Earthly Beauty one day, Shpirag took advantage of the moment 
and advanced to take over Berat. The four guardian eagles duly 
awakened Baba Tomor from his dreams. When told of Shpirag’s 
surreptitious plans, Baba Tomor arose from his bed. His first concern 
was for the safety of the Earthly Beauty and so he ordered the East Wind 
to carry her back to the home of her sister. Mounting his mule, Tomor 
then set off to do battle with Shpirag. With his scythe, Tomor lashed into 
Shpirag, inflicting upon him many a wound which can be seen today as 
the furrows running down the mountainside. A trace of the hoof of Baba 
Tomor’s mule can, it is said, be seen near the village of Sinja BR. 
Shpirag, for his part, pounded Tomor with his cudgel and left many a 
wound on the lofty mountain, but was overcome. The two giants 
ultimately slew one another and the maiden drowned in her tears, which 
became the Osum river. 

The cult of Mount Tomor is linked in particular to the 
romantic nationalism of the Rilindja age of national revival, 
especially in the literature of the period. Albanian writers such as 
Konstantin Kristoforidhi (1830-1895), Naim bey Frashëri (1846- 
1900), Anton Zako Çajupi (1866-1930), Asdreni (1872-1947), 
Hilë Mosi (1885-1933) and Ndre Mjeda (1866-1937) have 
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devoted striking poetry and prose pieces to Father Tomor. 

cf. P. Ikonomi 1936; M. Hasluck 1939b, 1943; M. Lambertz 
1973, p. 504-505; P. Basha 1994: M. Tirta 1996a; J. Bulo 1997: 
M. Krasniqi 1997, p. 206-207. 


Trashalka. cf. Buba. 
Të tri gratë. cf. Mira. 


Tuesday. Popular belief. Of all the days of the week. Tuesday is 
regarded in Albania, as in Turkey, as the unluckiest. Alb. dire 
ters ‘ill-omened day.’ It is a particularly bad day for setting out 
on a journey. Many Albanian women will not do their housework 
on Tuesdays because one of the hours of the day. the sahat ters 
‘unlucky hour.” will bring them bad luck. Old women are known 
not to wash their hair on Tuesdays. nor will they throw out the 
dishwater. The belief is still widespread in Albania. Workers w ill 
often not lay the foundations for a new house on a Tuesday and 
many people will not wear new clothes for the first time on that 
day. The Italian cleric Ernesto Cozzi (d. 1923) of Trento records 
the Gheg expression Zoja e marte asht e idhun “Lady Tuesday is 
harsh." 

cf. E. Cozzi 1914, p. 472: F. Nopesa, Religiöse Anschauungen. 
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Ujët e bekuar. cf. Blessing of the waters. 
Ungjillëzimi. cf. 4nnunciation, feast of the. 


Uniate Church of Byzantine rite. Christian Church. The 
Uniates are sometimes known as Greek or Byzantine Catholics. 
Their church services follow Byzantine rite but they recognise 
the supremacy of the Pope and are accepted as part of the 
Catholic Church. While Uniate Catholics are rare in Albania 
itself, they form a large part of the population of the Italo- 
Albanians or Arbéresh in Calabria and Sicily. In the seventeenth 
century, about fifty Albanian settlements were forced by the 
Catholic bishops of southern Italy to conform to Latin rite, but 
soon thereafter, the Byzantine rite received support from Rome. 
A decisive impetus to the intellectual and cultural advancement 
of the Sicilian Arbëresh was provided by the establishment of the 
Greek college or seminary in Palermo, subsequently known as 
the Greco-Albanian Seminary and then as the Italo-Albanian 
Seminary. founded by Giorgio Guzzetta (1682-1756). In 1732. 
Pope Clement XII (r. 1730-1740) founded the Collegio Italo- 
Greco Corsini in San Benedetto Ullano, Alb. Shën Benedhiti, an 
Albanian settlement in Calabria, which was also to serve as a 
seminary for the training of Byzantine rite priests. In 1794, the 
Bourbon ruler. Ferrante IV of Naples (r. 1759-1806). decreed the 
closing of the Corsini seminary and its transfer to the monastery 
of Saint Adrian in San Demetrio Corone, Alb. Shën Mitri, on the 
opposite side of the Crati valley. This seminary continued to 
function for many years as a college and centre of learning for 
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the Italo-Albanian population of Calabria. It had a profound 
influence on Italo-Albanian culture and produced a number of 
major Arbëresh vyriters. Priests trained at the seminar could go 
on to study at the Greek College of Saint Athanasius (q.v.) in 
Rome or at the Basilian Abbey of Grottaferrata. The Basilian 
order (q.v.) of Grottaferrata, vvith its dependencies in Mezzojuso, 
Alb. Munxifsi, in Sicily and San Basile, Alb. Shën Vasili, in 
Calabria, was indeed instrumental in preserving Byzantine rite 
among the Italo-Albanians. Today, there are two Italo-Albanian 
Uniate dioceses, one in Lungro, Alb. Ungra, in Calabria and the 
other in Piana degli Albanesi, Alb. Hora e Arbëreshëvet, in 
Sicily. In 1968 the Uniate Church, as one of the Eastern Catholic 
Churches, took the historic decision of replacing Greek by 
Albanian as the language of its liturgy. 

cf. A. Zavarronius 1750: P. Rodotà 1758. 1760. 1763: 
A. Argondizza 1884; K. Karalevskij 1911-1913; S. Gassasi 1917: 
A. Fortéseue 1923; P. Bartl 1969, 1998: M. Gueci 1999: 
D. Cassiano 1981; G. Cava 1984: E. Fortino 1994. 
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Vampire. cf. Dhampir; Lugat; Vurvollak. 
Vangjelizmoi. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 
Vasilica. cf. Basil, Saint. 

Véllam. cf. Blood brothers. 

Vendetta. cf. Blood feuding. 


Veneranda, Saint. Christian saint. Veneranda, Alb. 
Shënepremte, Prende, as well as Gheg Prenne and Petka, ~ Gk. 
Paraskevi, Ay. Hapaoxevij Rom. Sfânta Paraschiva, was 
originally a pre-Christian deity and came to be identified in the 
Catholic Church with Saint Anne, mother of the Virgin Mary 
(q.v.). In Albania, she is known at any rate as Saint Veneranda. 

In her Greek form, as the Christian martyr Saint 
Paraskevi, legend records that the Emperor Antonius threw 
boiling oil on her face, blinding her, but that her sight was 
restored through prayer. This saint, for whom there are no 
historical sources, was particularly popular in Albania and 
Greece, as elsewhere in the Balkans, and many villages and 
churches in Albania were named after her. Indeed, of the some 
275 Catholic churches recorded by Fulvio Cordignano (1887- 
1951) which are known to have existed in Albania in the late 
sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, thirty-three, i.e. 
over one in eight, were dedicated to this obscure figure, more 
than to any other saint except the Virgin Mary and Saint 
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Nicholas (q.v.). There vvere historical Catholic churches 
dedicated to Saint Veneranda in: Hoti MM, Shirq SH. Juban SH, 
Mavriq SH, Megulla SH, Palç BC. Kryezi PU. Arst PU. Arrën 
KU, Kthella MR, Rreja MR, Balldren LE, Kurbin LA with an 
abbey recorded in 1457, Gur i Bardhë MT, Budull KR, Bubq KR. 
Kus TR, Lalm TR, Cirma TR, Pajenga EL, Shëmill EL, Polis LB. 
Bérzesta LB, Stérbeg KJ and Babunja LU. Among Orthodox 
churches devoted to her were those in: Ceta KJ. Lin PG. Valésh 
EL, Brajlat DL, Korça KO built before 1487, Lukova SR built in 
1767, Nivicé-Bubar SR, Konispol SR. Pérmet PR dating from 
1776, Hllomo GJ from the nineteenth century. Vodhina GJ dating 
from the eighteenth century, and Suka Labova GJ. 

Christians and Muslims used to go on pilgrimages 
together to the Church of Saint Veneranda in the Kurbin valles. 
There the mentally ill were sheltered in the church for days and 
nights in the hope of a cure for their illnesses. 

Saint Veneranda has been identified with the cult of 
Venus, hence her Latin name Veneranda, Rom. Sfanta Vineri. 
Etymologically, Venus has given us the Romance term for Friday 
(q.v.). ~ Lat. dies veneris. Ital. venerdi. French vendredi. which 
translates into Albanian as e premte, def. e premtja, hence the 
Albanian forms mentioned above. The Greek word for Friday. 
accordingly, is Paraskevi. That the Roman goddess of love and 
beauty is somehow involved in the cult of Saint Veneranda can 
be seen in other aspects. too. Lady Prende. Gheg Zoja Prenne. 
also known as the Lady of Beauty. Gheg Zoja e bukuris, was 
venerated in northern Albania by women in particular. On her 
feast day, July 26, also the feast of Saint Anne. the women would 
dress up in their finest clothes and put out a mortar and pestle. 
evident erotic symbolism. The rainbow, sacred to Veneranda. is 
known popularly as “Lady Prende's belt. i.e. Venus's girdle. 
According to legend. anyone who succeeded in jumping over the 
rainbow would change his sex. 

It has been postulated that the cult of Saint Veneranda 
was encouraged by the Church in Albania as a strategy for 
stemming the spread of Islam (q.v.). Her association with Friday 
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meant that the faithful would be busy attending Friday mass in 
her honour instead of participating in Friday prayers in a mosque. 
cf. T. Ippen 1908, p. 73; E. Cozzi 1914, p. 469; A. Jovićević 
1923, p. 127; F. Cordignano 1934, p. 352; E. Cabej 1935, p. 568; 
G. Valentini 1944, p. 197-198; G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 242-243; 
P. Bartl 1967, p. 126; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 497-498. 


Verbti. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. The ‘blind one,’ 
from Alb. i verbër ‘blind,’ is a weather god, as is his counterpart 
shurdhi, the ‘deaf one.’ Verbti is a deity of fire and of the north 
wind, which fans the flames of fire. He also has power over 
water. As the name implies, verbti is blind, but in actual fact he 
can see very well and will punish anyone who speaks badly of 
him. In Dukagjin and the Malësia e Vogël, Shën Verbti “the holy 
blind one” was the god of hailstorms and resided in the clouds. In 
Shala, he was known as Rmoria, possibly from Lat. rumor 
‘shouting, noise, rumour.’ Whenever this storm god approached 
in his sallow-hued clouds, the mountain tribes would shoot at 
him to drive him away. In Shala it was customary to throw 
sickles and torches out into the yard so that the evil spirits would 
injure themselves on them, and in the Malésia e Vogél 
churchbells were rung to frighten the spirits off. In Kelmendi, 
babies were even exposed to the hail in the hope of bringing the 
storm to an end. Baron Franz Nopcsa (1877-1933) reports that in 
1913 the people of Shala fired their weapons at an approaching 
storm and were overjoyed when they succeeded in driving the 
storm god over into neighbouring Shoshi territory, thus saving 
their grape harvest. 

cf. F. Nopcsa 1912, p. 229, Religidse Anschauungen, 
G. Stadtmiiller 1954, p. 217; E. Cabej 1966, p. 373, M. Lambertz 
1973, p. 505-506. 


Verore. Popular custom. On March 1, in the villages of the 
Korça region, children and unmarried people of both sexes would 
be given a bracelet or necklace, Alb. verore, def. verorja, made 
of thin braided red and white string or yarn, a term probably 
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related to Alb. verë, def. vera ‘summer.’ At the end of the day, 
the unmarried girls vvould leave their bracelets on a bush or tree 
branch. If a bird happened to make use of one of the coloured 
bracelets to built its nest, tradition had it that she vvould be 
married within the year. 


Virgjinesha. cf. Sworn Virgin. 


Vitore. Figure of Albanian mythology. This being. Alb. vitore, 
def. vitórja, related either to Alb. vit “year” ~ Ancient Gk. ËTOÇ 
‘year,’ Lat. vitulus ‘one-year old calf,’ or to Alb. vegj. vek ‘to 
weave,” i.e. the weaving of fate, is small, colourful and benign 
snake (q.v.) with golden horns which lays gold coins. It dwells in 
walls and protects the home from evil, bringing good fortune 
wherever it goes. The inhabitants of the house greet their virore 
and treat it with great respect. Whenever it hisses. it announces 
events of importance to the family. Southern Albanian 
housewives, on hearing a suspicious noise, are wont to say, "That 
was the vitore." Should a family die out, its vitore will abandon 
the house forever. By comparison, elderly women are often 
called “the vitore of the house" when they pass away. In Elbasan. 
the word vitore is used to describe a woman with many children. 
In Përmet, the virore takes on the form of a bird, and in the 
southern Çamëria region, the virore is often identified with the 
fatia (q.v.), which determine the fate of a child three days after 
its birth. In view of this latter interpretation, Eqrem Çabej (1908- 
1980) has preferred to derive vitore from Alb. vektore “weaver. 
i.e. the moirae spinning the threads of fate. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1. p. 162: F. Nopesa. Religiose 
Anschauungen; G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 221: E. Qabej 1968. 
p. 284-285: M. Lambertz 1973, p. 506: T. Dhama 1988. p. 247: 
A. Doja 1997, p. 203-207. 


Vlash, Shén. cf. Blaise, Saint. 


Vilas, Shën. cf. Blaise, Saint. 
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Vurkollak. Vampire-like figure of southern Albanian 
mythology. This being, Alb. vurkollák, def. vurkolláku, also 
known as vurvollák, def. vurvolláku, is related to Gk. 
Bpvrolaxas, BovpkóAamkag. BovpovAaKas or 
BoupBoAaKas, Bulg. sepkozake Rom. várcolac, Arom. 
vorkolak, virkulak, vurkulak, and Serbocr. vukodlak, from 
“vulkodlak ‘werewolf.’ According to popular belief, any corpse 
which a cat or other animal has jumped over will become a 
vurkollak and will never rot. A shimmer of light will be seen over 
its tomb at night, and forty days after burial, the vurkollak will 
arise from the grave and begin to wreak havoc in the community. 
Such corpses must be disinterred and cremated on a Friday (q.v.) 
night. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 163; D. Burkhardt 1966; E. Cabej 
1895. pr 565, 1966;2p. 373: TË Vlachos 1971, p. 226-233; 
M. Lambertz 1973, p. 506; T. Dhama 1988, p. 247; L. Spirovska 
& T. Vrazinovski 1988; E. Miçeva 1994; T. Vrazinovski 1995. 


Vurvollak. cf. Vurkollak. 
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Weasels. Popular belief. If a person speaks badly of a weasel. 
Alb. nuseldle, def. nuselalja, or bukël, def. bukla. also known 
euphemistically as bishtfurkbukur, def. bishtfurkbukuri. lit. “the 
beautiful fork-tailed one,” it will destroy his clothes. If a weasel 
enters a house and bares its teeth. all the mice and rats in the 
house will die of fright. 

cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen: N. Papleka 1999, 
p. 182-200. 


Weddings. cf. Marriage customs and sexual mores. 


Wednesday. Popular belief. Wednesdays were considered 
inauspicious for the shearing of sheep. 
cf. F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen. 


Werewolves. cf. Karkanxholl. 


White Sunday. Popular customs and beliefs. Among the 
Albanian Orthodox. White or Dairy Sunday. Alb. E diela e 
bardhë, was the Sunday before the beginning of Lent. the last 
day on which dairy products could be eaten. It was also known as 
Forgiveness Sunday, Alb. E diela e ndjesave, as it was the time 
of year for family members to ask forgiveness of one another. or 
the Sunday of Bindings. Alb. E diela e të lidhurave, being a time 
for tightening the belt and preparing for the fasting period of 
Great Lent. 
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In popular custom, children in the Korga region were 
teased on this day in a pre-lenten game in which a hard-boiled 
egg was tied to a string and suspended from a stick. Each child, 
with its hands tied behind its back, attempted to bite the egg as it 
was being jostled by an adult. The intent was to make the child 
hungry for the egg, this being the last day on which eggs, as dairy 
products, could be eaten. 

In Reka e Epérme (Republic of Macedonia), the whole 
lenten period between February 16 and 22 was known as the 
White Week, Alb. java e bardhë, ~ Rom. saptëmdna alba ‘white 
week,’ also called the Week of the Graves, Alb. java e vorreve. 
Among the Orthodox there, this was the time to honour the dead 
and to abstain from eating meat. 
cf. E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 28, 55-56. 


Witches. cf. Bushtra, Rollca Plaka, Shtriga, Syqenëz. 


Wolves. Popular belief. Wolves, Alb. ujk, def. ujku, plur. ujq or 
ujqër, vere much feared by the pastoral Albanian tribes in the 
past. As such, they used a number of euphemism for them in 
order not to attract their attention, e.g. bisha “the savage one,' 
gojëlidhuni “the one whose mouth is closed,’ i pagoji “the 
mouthless one.’ A wolf might kill only ninety-nine sheep. If it 
tried to steal the hundredth, it would die. In connection with 
vampires, it was thought that only a wolf could force a lugat 
(q.v.) back into its grave. If anyone refused to give money to a 
beggar wearing a wolf s skin, the beggar needed only throw the 
skin onto the threshold of the miser's house. This was enough to 
ensure that wolves would cause damage to his herds. In view of 
this, it is said that no herdsman ever refused money to a beggar 
dressed in a wolf s skin. 

cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 165; F. Nopcsa, Religidse 
Anschauungen; E. Çabej 1949: D. Halimi-Statovci 1998, p. 192. 
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Xhabali Alhama. cf. Jabal-i Alhama. 
Xhind. cf. Jinn. 


Xhixhibreshka. Figure of Albanian mythology. This beautiful 
fairy takes on the form of turtle. The second part of the word is 
indeed related to Alb. breshkë. def. breshka “turtle.” 

cf. E. Çabej 1966, p. 373. 


Xhudhi. cf. Jud. 
Xhulli . cf. Jud. 
Xhuxh. cf. Xhuxhmaxhuxh. 


Xhuxhmaxhuxh. Figure of Albanian mythology. This figure, 
Alb. xhuxhmaxhuxh, def. xhuxhmaxhuxhi, also known simply as 
xhuxh, from Turk. cüce "dwarf, is similar to the thopérg (q.v.) 
and is envisaged as a stumpy old man with a long. flow ing beard. 
He lives in the underworld or in mountain regions and serves as 
a dwarf in the Albanian version of the fairy tale Snow White. 
cf. E. Çabej, 1935, p. 572, 1974b, p. 206; G. Stadtmüller 1954. 
p. 226; M. Lambertz 1973, p. 507-508. 
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Yakub Efendi. Halveti (q.v.) holy man. Yakub Efendi is 
remembered for having propagated the “path of seclusion” in 
southern Albania in the third decade of the sixteenth century. The 
Turkish traveller Evliya Çelebi, who visited southern Albania in 
the summer of 1670, noted the presence in Vlora of a medrese 
named after Yakub Efendi and visited the Halveti tekke of Yakub 
Efendi, also in Vlora, where he came across “hundreds of devout 
dervishes, barefooted and bareheaded, with patched woollen 
cloaks” (Seyahatname VII, 361b). 

cf. M. Kiel 1990, p. 273, R. Dankoff £ R. Elsie 2000, 
p. 140-141. 


Ymer Ago. cf. Aga Ymer. 


Yule log. Folk custom. Alb. buzm, def. buzmi. On Christmas 
Eve, Alb. nata e buzmit, one member of the family, called the 
buzmar, would go out into the yard and shout the name of the 
head of the household, proclaiming, “The buzm is on its way, it's 
coming with bread, it's coming with cheese, it's coming with all 
sorts of delicious things!” The head of the household would then 
say, “You are welcome!” The Yule log would be brought into the 
house ceremoniously on the back of the buzmar and would be 
greeted by the whole family. It was treated with great respect and 
called ‘noble Yule log’ Alb. buzmi bujar, as if it were a 
distinguished visitor. An often considerable portion of all food 
and drink in the house was then placed upon the log as a sign of 
hospitality for this honoured guest, and burnt in sacrifice. When 
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the Yule log was set on fire, it had to burn the whole night long. 
The resulting ash was subsequently spread over the fields or 
under the fruit trees in order to ensure a good harvest for the 
coming year. In northern Albania, priests formerly endeavoured 
to combat the custom, ostensibly because of the large amounts of 
foodstuffs being wasted on it in a mountainous territory with 
chronic food shortages. 

The custom of the Yule log was maintained not only by 
Catholic but also by Muslim families, and derives no doubt from 
a feast of pre-Christian origin, linked to hopes during the winter 
solstice for the return of summer and the revival of nature. In 
some regions of Albania, the Yule log was set on fire on 
Christmas (q.v.) Eve and put out, set on fire once again on New 
Year's Eve and put out, and set on fire for a third time on 
Epiphany. In Reka e Epërme (Republic of Macedonia) the 
custom of the Yule log, also known there as benik, was observed 
on January 6, Benik Day, Alb. Dita e benikut. In Orthodox 
families there, the men would go out into the forest before dawn 
and fell a young beech tree. Anyone happening to observe them 
doing so would be blessed with good fortune. Competitions w ere 
held to see who would be the first person to bring a Yule log 
back to the village. The log was left leaning against a wall in the 
courtyard until evening. When it was finally brought into the 
house, care had to be taken that the felled erd of the tree pointed 
in the direction of the rays of the setting sun (q.v.). It was only 
when the sun had set that the log would be set on fire. The Yule 
log is known to many other cultures. including those of 
Montenegro, Serbia, Croatia, (Serbocr. badnjak). Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Portugal, France, Flanders. England. 
Germany, Sweden and Latvia. 
cf. J. G. von Hahn 1854, 1, p. 161: M. E. Durham 1915, 1940. 
p. 83-87: F. Nopcsa, Religiöse Anschauungen, M. Sirdani 1924: 
E. Çabej 1935. p. 567: E. Sehneeweis 1935, p. 155-159: Rr. Zojzi 
1949, p. 99-100: G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 227-228: M. Lambertz 
1973, p. 470; A. Berisha 1976; M. Tirta 1978, p. 176-181. 1997a: 
F. Podgorica 1984, 1, p. 169: M. Krasniqi 1982, 1984: Sh. Pllana 
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1992; E. Selimi-Osmani 1997, p. 15-17; S. Zogu 1989; 
K. Shtjefni 1998, p. 177. 
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Zana. Figure of northern Albanian mythology. The zanas, Alb. 
zanë, def. zana, known in southern Albania also as zërë, def. 
zëra, are the mountain fairies of Albanian oral literature, similar 
to the southern Slavic vila. They dwell near springs and torrents 
in the alps of northern Albania and Kosova. where every 
mountain is said to have its own zana. They are envisaged as fair 
maidens, the muses of the mountains, who sing. gather flowers 
and bathe in the nude in alpine springs. Zanas are also 
exceptionally courageous and. like Pallas Athena of ancient 
Greece, they bestow their protection on warriors, thus the 
expression to be as “courageous as a zana,” Alb. trim si zana. If 
the warrior is slain, it is the zona who begins the ritual wailing 
and lamenting for him, as a mother would do for her son. Zanas 
can be temperamental and will strike down any hero who 
ventures to observe them bathing. It was formerly a custom in the 
mountains for hikers to cough before approaching a torrent or 
spring in order to give the bathing zunas enough time to get 
away. Those suffering from epilepsy were thought to have 
trodden inadvertently upon a zana, hence the question. "Did vou 
step on zana land somewhere?" Alb. mos ke shkelë kund né 
trevezé zánash? Each of the northern tribes had its own zana, of 
which they were proud and which had its own characteristics. 
The zana of Nikaj was black. though there also existed red and 
white zanas. The zana of Shala was known to be male. Each of 
these tribal zanas also had its own special promonton or cliff 
within tribal territory, hence the prevalence of zanas in 
toponyms, e.g. shpella e zanave “the cave of the zanas.' 
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Originally a pre-Roman deity, the term zana is thought to 
be related etymologically to the Lat. Diana, Roman goddess of 
the hunt and the moon ~ Rom. zinë ‘a nymph of the forest,’ 
Arom. dzinä. 

The zanas have been a source of much inspiration in 
northern Albanian epic poetry, where they are wont to observe 
battles between the Albanian tribes and their neighbours from the 
distant mountain peaks and intervene if necessary. Among others, 
they also inspired the Franciscan writer Gjergj Fishta (1871- 
1940) in his incomparable epic poem ‘Highland Lute,’ Alb. 
Lahuta e malcis. Making them the subject of his poetic 
invocation, Fishta tells us that the zanas are descendants of the 
muses of Mount Helicon who wandered northwards to Albania 
and settled there (Lahuta e malcis XXVI). 

In the heroic verse cycle of Mujo and Halil (q.v.), the 
zanas appear before a party of revellers who, though warned by 
Mujo, has disturbed their mountain pasture (‘Mujo and the 
Zanas, Alb. Muji dhe zanat, 1. 67-76): 

And round about them the mountain peaks did thunder, 

The wind did blow, through the beech trees it whistled, 

And thereupon, without a moment's delay, 

Appeared before them three raging Zanas, 

Snapping and snarling, their teeth clenched together, 

While out of their mouths they spewed fire and brimstone. 

Straight away did they study the meadows, 

And there they turned into stone all the revellers, 

Turned into tree trunks all of their horses, 

Leaving none save the bride uninjured. 

cf. E. Cozzi 1914, p. 454; F. Nopesa, Religiöse Anschauungen: 
E. Çabej 1941; 1966, p. 373, 1968. p. 285-286: M. Lambertz 
1973, p. 508-509; G. Stadtmüller 1954, p. 222; U. Dukova 1980: 
M. Krasniqi 1987, p. 166-167, 1997, p. 246-250; T. Dhama 1988, 
p. 248-249; M. Tirta 1995c. 


Zarazit. cf. Dreqezit and Carazit. 


Zéra. cf. Zana. 
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Zevi, Sabbetai. cf. Sabbetai Sevi. 


ZIDRA.  Dervish organisation. ZIDRA, Serbocr. Zajednica 
islamskih derviskih redova Alijje u SFRJ, and Alb. Bashkësia e 
radhëve të dervishëve islam alijje në RSFJ, is the union of 
dervish orders in Yugoslavia, formerly knovn as SIDRA, 
Serbocr. Savez islamskih derviskih redova Alijje u SFRJ. The 
organisation vvas created in November 1974 and published an 
information bulletin Hu in Albanian and Serbocroatian from 
1978 to 1989. Its president in the late 1970s was Haxhi Shejh 
Xhemali Shehu of Prizren, of the Rufa'i (q.v.) order. 


Zindjiri branch of dervishes. Islamic Sufi sect or tariqa. The 
Zindjiri, Alb. Zinxhiri, were the Albanian and Balkan branch of 
dervishes which evolved from the Kadiri (q.v.) order. They were 
founded by a figure known as Ali Baba of Crete, whose death 
helped to propagate the order in Albania, initially from within the 
Kadiri and Bektashi (q.v.) movements. 

cf. J. Trimingham 1971, p. 273. 

Zoja e bekueme. cf. Mary, Saint. 

Zoja e bukuris. cf. Veneranda, Saint. 

Zoja Prenne. cf. Veneranda, Saint. 

Zoja e Shkodrés. cf. Mary, Saint. 


Zonja té jashtme. cf. Mira. 


Zonja Nunciatë. cf. Annunciation, feast of the. 
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